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THE BISHOPS, THE CLERGY, AND THE PEOPLE. 


TueRe are two names and two watch- 
words which have long passed into 
the household language of England. 
The names are Nelson and Latimer. 
Of the watchwords the history and 
scene were different, resembling each 
other in this, that they were uttered 
amid the excitement of noblest feel- 
ing, within sight of smoke, conflict, 
agony, and death. ‘The jirst was 
heard when, along the fierce arma- 
ment that darkened the waters of 
Trafalgar, the voice of Nelson, 
translated into language, and not 
only seen, but felt, proclaimed from 
every towering mast, “ Eugland ex- 
pects every man to do his duty!” The 
second arose when, in the wonder, and 
hatred, and sympathy, and scorn of 
a pressing multitude, two white- 
haired old men were conducted to 
the stake, and, while a faggot kindled 
was thrown down at the fect of 
Ridley, the accents of his companion 
in glory and death sounded in his 
ear, “Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, und play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace, in England as I crust shall 
never be put out.” ‘These are the 
names, and these are the watchwords, 
familiar to our children at their play, 
and our old men at their chimney- 
corners. There was a prophetic en- 
ergy in the utterance. Not in vain 
that appeal to the heart floated from 
ship to ship. What England ex- 
pected every man to do, he did; and 
not in vain the blood of her bravest 
children reddened those agitated wa- 
ters. The voice of her Adiniral still 
swells above the wind and storm; and 
the thunder of the “ Victory” stiil 
echoes through the navies of the 
world. 
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As it was with the Martyr of the 
Sea, so it has been with the Martyr 
of the Church. His bodily form 
passed away, but his spiritual pre- 
sence still abode among men. ‘Trans- 
figuring faith arrayed him in the 
light and bloom of Paradise. Children 
were taught his name and dying 
words at the knees of mothers. It 
seemed to be considered a sacred 
duty to watch over the candle he 
had lighted. It was like a legacy of 
a beloved child or relative, by some 
expiring patriot committed to the 
bosom of his country. Its position 
and nature exposed it to unnumbered 
dangers. It was open to every wind 
of doctrine that blew under heaven. 
Sometimes the flame wavered and 
appeared to be beaten down by a 
sudden gust of controversy; but it 
was never extinguished; it soon 
sprang up again with a stronger im- 
pulse and an intenser brilliance. 
Torch after torch was kindled at it, 
until at length ascended a broad co- 
lumn of light; a watchfire seen far 
over the waves of this troublesome 
world, and warning many, buffeted by 
storm and driven by hurricanes, from 
making shipwreck of their faith ; and 
a signal, spreading from shore to 
shore the news of danger, flashin 
into the drowsy eyes of sentinels, anc 
summoning the soldiers of truth to 
arm against every threatened inva- 
sion of tyranny and superstition. One 
might compare it to the sudden beard 
of flame (QAcyis wiyar reywrve) that 
blazed before the feye of schylus. 
There is little exaggeration in the 
comparison. ‘The declaration of the 
martyr did truly run throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; 
wherever it shone, another fire an- 
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swered it with a rushing blaze. The 
message of consolation, ‘and warning, 
and defiance, and hope, was trans- 
mitted from height to height :— 


« Eastward far, anon 

Another fire rose furious up, anon 

Another and another ; all the hills, 

Each hehind each, held up its crest of 
flame; 

Alone the 
sen flame 

black 
rock 

It waves 
burns, 

And the red city glows a deeper hue. 

And all the southern rocks, the moor- 
land downs, 

In those portentous characters of flame 

Discourse, and bear the glittering legend 
on.” 


heavens the bright and crim. 


O'erleap Jamar, and on Heyton 


a saneuine standard; Haldon 


Faithful spirit after spirit grew up 
into all the manliness and majesty 
of religious simplicity and health; 
spending and spent; content to be 
beggars upon earth, that their fore- 
heads might look radiant with the 
riches of heayen. ‘The 
grown was strictly true. They 
smiled upon the in truments of tor- 
ture, embraced the flanes of 
cution, and reclined, with all the dig- 
nity of conquerors resting from toil, 
in the cherishing arms of fire. ‘The 
history of the Reformation, after the 
death of Latimer and Ridley, con- 
tains episodes of solemn beauty and 
thrilling pathos —beauty, that Raf- 
faelle might have painted, and pa- 
thos, that Shakspeare might have 
spoken. And here it should be re- 
marked, that as of our 
our Martyr, the watchwords were no 
idle sounds. They bore a striking re- 
semblance to each other. The ex- 
pectation of England that every man 
would do his duty, fluttering from the 
mast-head, and the pluy the man, 
Master Ridley, calling from the 
smoke of the funeral pile, only 
breathe and teach the same lesson. 
And thus our ships and our churches 
preserved the exhortation of our he- 
roes. ‘The memory of Nelson illumi- 
nated the dismalest cabin: the candle 
of Latimer shed glory over the 
loneliest wayfarer to immortality. 
Both were loved and watched. 

But the warriors of the Reforma- 
tion and their descendants passed 
away; a cold and dreary season set 
in—a twilight of faith after the sun- 


pers C- 
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set. The eighteenth century was 
marked by a general dimness of 
spiritual things. “The great doctrines 
of the Gospel were withdrawn from 
close contact with the mind and pas- 
sions of men; the religious commu- 
nity resembled one vast fashionable 
chapel, where sittings are let for the 
season. Nothing startling was suf 

fered to discom pose the well-bred 
quiet ot the place. AA livlit vl 
truth streamed in, 
tinted, through -coloured curt- 
ains. Still, amid all these discou- 
ragements, the declaration of Latimer 
lived. ‘The candle was not put out ; 
the flame was there, though oppressed 
and deadened by the heaviness of the 
atmosphere. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury wore away, the same character- 
istics prevailed. ‘The state of pas- 
toral manners described by Cowper 
might seem to belong to some remote 
period of our history, although, even 
in our own day, a few may linger 
who 


soltened and 


rose 


“ Transform old print 
‘To ziz-zae MS., that cheats the eyes 


Of veallery crities with a thou and arts.” 


Yet these would scarcely venture to 
huddle up their work in fifteen mi- 
nutes, however they might wave the 
What a 
picture is this of the preacher repos- 
ing after the sermon :— 


diamond on their lily hand. 


“Forth comes the pocket mirror. First 
we stroke 

An eye-brow ; next, 

gling lock ; 

with an air 

formed, 

Fall hack into our seat, extend an arm, 

And lay it at its ease with gentle care, 

With handkerchief in hand, depending 
low ; 

The better hand, more busy, gives the 
nose 

Its bergamot, or aids th’ indebted eye 

With open glass to watch the moving 
scene, 

And recognise the slow-retiring fair. 


Cc ompose a sirag- 


then, most gracefully per- 


Making some allowance for Calvin- 
istic sourness, this sketch undoubtedly 
presented an outline of well-known 
features. Nothing could well be 
more contemptible than such a mi- 
nister, except his congregation. But 
amidst it all, Latimer’s candle had 
not gone out. Nobody talked of 
him, but the silence was that of in- 
difference, not of scorn ; the weapons 
of the Reformation were not om 
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dled, out of indolence, not from ha- 
tred to the armory in which they 
were preserved. Into this dark and 
henumbing atmosphere Whitfield de- 
seended, with a burning and bewild- 
ering rush; a thunderbolt, hissing 
and smoking into the rank stagna- 
tion of « reedy pool, could not have 
startled the solitary traveller with a 
more sudden trepidation, We have at 
this moment no concern with that re- 
liviows revolution: it certainly lifted 
the candle of Latimer to a higher 
pinnacle, it drew the eyes of the 
multitude to its fame. But we pass 
on to our own age and to the recent 
portions of it. 

Within the last fifteen 
the present century, every person 
is conscious. if he be conscious 
of any thing, of a decided improve- 
ment in the economy of the Church. 
Its sanctuaries, its schools, its socie- 
ties, all seemed to be inspired with 
new life. Where you passed a 
wretched cluster of hovels, or a 
dreary waste of common, you saw, in 
the next summer, a steeple rapidly 
rising, and a green resting-place for 
the weary, sloping down to the foot- 
path of daily traflic. “This increased 
circulation of the national heart was 
felt at the remotest extremities of the 
empire. ‘The colonies were remem- 
bered and visited. Merchants began 
to think that a chest of Bibles in no 
way injured their freight. Joyful 
intelligence went out to every region 
of the globe. 
the much-enduring pastor, by the 
woodside of American solitudes, was 


cheered by the approaching voices of 


brethren, sworn to the same holy 
enterprise, hastening to receive the 
Standard from his exhausted hands ; 
and the rudely sandalled feet of a 
bishop, trampling down the tall 
New Zealand grass, recalled the hard- 
ships and glory of primitive mission- 
aries. Never had Latimer’s candle 
shone more bright. If Ridley could 


have walked again along the streets of 


this magnificent city, over which in 
otherdays he held pastoral authority ; 
if he could have traced the road to 
his own secluded palace of Fulham, 
where once he dwelt,—what mingled 
feelings of astonishment, admiration, 
and gratitude, would have rushed to 
his heart! Surely “ the historic 
Blomfield” (we thank the Jesuit 
for that word) might rejoice in 
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watching the expression thus light- 
ing up the face of his consecrated 
predecessor! On every side would 
he behold streets stretching away 
into dim perspective ; splendid squares 
breaking the monotony of the scene ; 
and patrician palaces looking down 
with baronial grandeur upon the 
hiumbler around = then 
But in this combination of lusury 
wid splendour, where every object 
that can charm and every indulgence 
that can fascinate the eve and taste. 
are brought together, the eye ot 
the veuerable martyr would — rest 
upon the temples of God, sending 
over those crowded thoroughfares 
the sound of the sabbath-bell, and 
welcoming the ignorant and the un- 
happy to knowledge and to peace. 
And when he heard, that all this 
tumultuous labyrinth of brick and 
population had been mapped eut by 
Christian diligence into one great 
pastoral survey; brought under the 
immediate observation, not only of 
kind pastors, but of good Samaritans, 
travelling up and down the 
toads of life in scarch of the wounded 
and necessitous,-- when he heard 
that, with nothing but the kindness 
ofa brotherly heart to make a way 
for him, the Christian messenger had 
found as “ready an introduction for 
himself and his office, as if his only 
walk had been among peaceful val- 
levs, and with nought but the ro- 
mance of nature spread out before 
him,”’—when the good bishop, at 
whose feet the blazing faggot was 
laid down nearly 300 years ago, 
heard and saw these things, we ask 
whether his memory would not re- 
turn to the closing scene of his ex- 
istence, and, while the flames swept 
over him, bring back the cheering 
exhortation of Latimer, and tell him 
that he had not played the man in 
vain, and that the candle which he 
and his companion lighted had nof 
gone out ? 

But this prosperous condition was 
not to continue. Some acute and 
far-seeing men discovered that all 
this apparent activity and zeal of the 
Chureh either existed only in ima- 
gination, or were expended upon 
things unnecessary, or in the wrong 
direction. Societies and surplices, 
basins and baptisms, each and all 
were affirmed to be sunk in melan- 
choly disorder. Respectable clerks 


tehcinents 


ever 
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—who, if they had not, in Dryden's 
words, looked through the spectacles 
of books, had often looked through 
their spectacles at books for half a 
century—were struck with a sudden 
dismay by the intelligence that their 
occupation was gone. No Arbuth- 
not, alas, remained to put their sor- 
rows into a shape for public com- 
miseration! The dark ages were 
swept back with a chilling rush of 
vapour upon the freezing reader. 
Old glossaries rapidly advanced, from 
dusty retirements of unvisited nooks, 
into front shelves of book-retailers. 
The divinity-market grew quite 
“easy.” Folios were in great de- 
mand; and treatises upon cushions 
and hassocks took the aes of Virgil 
and Cicero at the restoration of learn- 
ing. The style of pastoral teaching, 
in many parishes, presented a strange 
alteration. Simple worshippers, fa- 
miliar with the solemn beauty of 
prayers and exhortations which they 
had repeated for twenty or thirty 
years, listened with rueful counte- 
nances to the mysterious inflections of 
a new vocabulary,— 

“ Hard words sealed up with Aristotle’s 

charm.” 


Religion, instead of using ceremonies 
to connect and recommend her truths, 
was made one great ceremony. The 
Bishop of London, unintentionally, 
we are convinced, encouraged this 
absurdity, by mentioning, with ap- 
probation, the arrangement lately 
adopted in several churches, “ where 
the reading-desk is near the east end 
of the church, by which the clergy- 
man looks towards the south while 
reading prayers, and towards the 
west while reading the lessons.”* 
His lordship added, indeed, that this 
arrangement was not necessary, 
though convenient. But the allusion 
was quite sufficient to encourage a 
fiery ‘'ractarian, cased in Newman, 
his sword suspended by a patristic 
catena, and prowling in search of a 
prejudice to encounter and vanquish. 
‘This, however, is a slight example. 
In matters of costume the folly of 
innovation was carried into laughable 
extravagances. One vicar permitted 
his curate, in deacon’s orders, to wear 
a scarf only over one shoulder,—an 
ensign, under the old rules, with a 


* Charge, 1842, p. 30, 
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single epaulct. Robe-makers gravely 
informed clerical gentlemen that they 
could be accommodated with fashion- 
able silk tippets, in the style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at 
the alluring price of 10s. 6d., or six- 

nce extra in a stamped envelope. 
This privilege, with others of a like 
order, may still be enjoyed, by ap- 
plying to a descendant of the dark 
ages, who appropriately dwells at 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

Then, in building churches, no 
architect, with any sense of his own 
interest, ventured to say a word in 
favour of the old squire’s pew, even 
though it had been the identical one 
where Sir Charles Grandison stood 
up with so imposing a dignity to hear 
one of South’s sermons. ‘There was 
really some excuse for the poor wo- 
men who interpreted Puseyism to be 
anew system of pews. It was not to 
be expected that a clergyman, arrayed 
in a tippet of the fourteenth century, 
would feel authorised to preserve the 
customs of modern times — he would 
not offer such an insult to his me- 
dizval acquaintance. Accordingly, 
instead of bowing at the name of the 
Saviour when repeated in the Creed, 
he courtesied ; and we have ourselves 
had the felicity of occupying the 
north side of the Communion ‘lable, 
while these singular genuflexions 
were being exhibited. In this case 
the definition of the Pauline Rabelais 
was only partially fulfilled, for, while 
the “ posture” was there, we knew 
that the “ imposture ” was wanting. 

Another of these antique eccen- 
tricities was the introduction of 
flowers to decorate the Communion 
‘Table, sometimes varied from day to 
day, so as to bear some fanciful ana- 
logy to the history of the saint com- 
memorated. ‘Traces of this imagina- 
tive worship even shewed themselves 
in the diocese of London, not without 
the censure of the bishop, who de- 
nounced it as “ something worse than 
frivolous, and approaching very 
nearly to the honours paid by the 
Church of Rome to deified sinners.” 
The practice prevails in the Arme- 
nian Church, and, when the present 
Bishop of Jerusalem visited Bethle- 
hem, his attention was drawn to the 
vases of flowers upon their altars. 
Now flowers—silent hymns, as they 
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have been called—are among the 
loveliest objects in this visible world. 
We like to see the lily as introduced 
into Italian pictures; nay, we con- 
sider the use of flowers in our old 
English customs, marriages, and fu- 
nerals, to be often very interesting and 
affecting. But think of their em- 
ployment in churches, and symbolical 
too! This saint, if poor, represented, 
of course, by a violet, since it grows 
low, and loves the shade; ‘hat saint, 
a member of the Upper House, with 
a park in Hampshire, and a town- 
house in Belgrave Square, meta- 
phorically indicated by a strong sun- 
flower, or a hollyhock, warranted of 
fast colours. 

After flowers came lights. But 
there was more plausibility in this 
innovation, because they were em- 
blematical, not of fictitious saints, 
but of Him who makes all true saints. 
By some oversight the Bishop of 
London saw no objection to candles 
upon the altar, provided they were 
not burning except when the church 
is lighted up for evening service. 
But the lights, if set up at all, ought 
to be burning, their object being to 
shew that Christ was the Light of the 
world. Mr. Robertson has collected 
some valuable information upon this 
subject.* It is clear that the in- 
junction of Edward VI. authorised 
the setting up of two lights upon 
the high altar before the Sacrament, 
with a direct symbolical reference to 
the Saviour. But the same writer 
has properly drawn attention to the 
wording of the injunction ; the clergy 
are to suffer the two lights to remain 
—suffer them out of consideration to 
the feelings of the people, who had 
been accustomed to their presence. 
Mr. Robertson seems to establish the 
fact that in parochial churches these 
lghts have never been restored. “ They 
scem to have been wanting in most 
or all cathedrals until the time of 
Laud, and to have been generally 
retained in churches of this class, 
since the Restoration.” 

Another innovation, far more ex- 
tensively introduced, is the practice 
of intoning the prayers. Now with 
regard to flowers, and lights, and 
tippets, it may be sufficient to say 
that the first custom is supersti- 
tious, the second pleasing, the third 





* How to Conform to the Liturgy, p. 62, 
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ridiculous. Whatever harm may re- 
side in each or all of them is negative ; 
but the new method, we cannot say 
of reading the liturgy, but of ruining 
it, is distinctly mischievous. Here 
the injury is positive; we are no 
longer complaining of offences against 
the eye or the taste, but of a direct 
and intentional mutilation of the 
symmetry ofthat system of devotion, 
constructed by the Church, and en- 
forced by her authority. 

“Itis an absurdity and an iniquity,’’ 
wrote Bishop Gibson, “ which we justly 
charge upon the Church of Rome, that 
her public service is in a tongue unknown 
to the people ; but, though our service is 
in a known tongue, it must be owned 
that, as reading it without being heard, 
makes it, to all intents and purposes, aa 
unknown tongue, so confused and ine 
distinct reading, with every degree there- 
of, is a gradual approach to it.” 


The habit of intonng occasions the 
very obscurity which Gibson depre- 
cated. ‘The prayers may, indeed, be 
said or sung, but not read and sung. 
This happy distinction, together with 
one or two other epigrammatic felici- 
ties that struck us during the delivery 
of the Bishop of London’s charge at 
St. Paul’s, has been omitted (we think) 
inits publication. We repeat, that this 
mode of slurring the liturgy, is pro- 
ductive of positive injury. When the 
prayers and lessons are mumbled over 
in this sing-song way (the derisive 
name in the sixteenth century was 
* Mumble- Matins”), much of the 
devotion of the firs/, and even more 
of the instruction of the second, are 
lost. ‘ You preach the prayers,” is 
the retort of the intoners to their 
objecting brethren. Now there 
may be, and often is, justice in the 
censure; but because ‘lomkins can- 
not play one of Mozart’s masses upon 
the organ, is Bumble to try it on the 
hurdy-gurdy ? Because A. declaims 
Paul's pleading before Agrippa, as if 
he were Sir ‘Thomas Wilde person- 
ating the indignation of Mr. Carus 
Wilson at some Jersey jurat ;—is that 
any reason why B. should drop all 
emphasis, and stifle every inflection 
of feeling, as if he were a Westmin- 
ster scholar at Trinity, determined 
to outrage the Dean? The fact is, 
and, however mortifying, it ought to 
be told, very few of the English 
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clergy know how to read. 
required, produce the highest au- 
thority for this assertion. We have 
ourselves heard the present Bishop 
of London express his surprise at the 
general deficiency in this most essen- 
tial accomplishment, even among the 
clergy of his own diocese. Yet why 
should he be surprised ? Who can 
learn, except he be taught? and, 
however favourable the 
Aristotle or the Mechanics of Whe- 
well may be to the growth of spiritual 
qualities, their most ardent admirers 
will scareely claim for them any be- 
neficial influence upon elocution. A 
partial remedy is easy and at hand. 
‘There is already, in full operation at 

Cambridge, a theological examination 
ivtacdios who have taken their B.A. 
degree. It is familiarly known as 
‘Tue Ixvonunrary Vo.untary ;” 
for, while the University leaves it 
open, many of the bishops have an- 
nounced their intention of refusing 
ordination to all candidates who have 
not passed it. Now let reading the 
Liturgy form a branch of this ex- 


amination, and let the certificate of 


the examiner be essential to any 
Friday interview at London House. 
if this plan be adopted, we may hope 
to see the absurdities of “ intoning” 
rapidly give way. We confess that 
one obstacle remains to be remov ed, 
and that is, the diffe ulty of finding an 
aminer, although unquestionably it 
is possible to be a judge of reading, 
without being able to read ; just as one 
may appreci ate a landscape of Claude 
without having power to paint it. 

We have ot the 
triflinse impertinencies that oceur te 
is We 
tant charac 


shall not 


mentioned a few 


shall come to more imper- 
shorth : and we 
ufler ourselves to be told 
that these slight circumstances are 
too insignificant to oceasion any in- 
jury. We deny the assertion. Great 
bodies, like great palaces, are wasted 
and overthrown by insects. Many an 
elephant ha been consumed by ants 
in the majestic solitude of his forests. 

They change the aspect of our worship, 
and that is in itself an injury. The 
old familiar face of affection is painted 
over and disguised. We can un- 
derstand the Elizabethan policy Vv 
which suggested the retention of some 
ot the splendid papel ceremonies ; 


vers 


* 
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the Romanists, in the words of the 
Puritan historian, were deceived into 
conformity. ‘That object no longer 
remains in force ; but if Mr. Bennet’s 
grandfather could step into the new 
church in Wilton Place, and on some 
wet November morning be promoted 
toa front seat in the south gallery, 

would he not suppose himself to be im 
one of the pope’s favourite chapels?” 
What else would he conclude from 
that representation of the Cross upon 
the cushion of the pulpit? And we 
really think that the Arelideacon of 
London or Middlesex should require 
Mr. Bennet to point out the rubric 
by which he justifies his manner of 
commencing the sermon. What right 
has he to kneel down in the corner 
of his pulpit, and bow to the reading- 
dh sh ? 

Perhaps other changes and adap- 
tations may be in store. Within the 
last few days, the congregation of 
one of the churches in Oxford have 
received a circular from the minister, 
informing them that henceforth the 
male and female members of a family 
are to separate at the doors, and pro- 
ceed to their allotted places on opposite 
We have this intelligence from 
a friend on whom we can rely. This 
impudent innovation, however, will 
hardly be tried in distriet churches, 
where the ominous card at the pew- 
door, “ C. Pophins, Esq., five sittings,” 
acts as a preventive check of a high 
pressure. 

Nor let it he supposed that, in these 
remarks, we are denouncing every 
attempt cither to 
eficieney, er, 


set les E 


restore anerenl 
when legitimately done 
te impart new to the : 
the Church. Venerators of the Re 


formation. we are not tts 


machinery of 


idolates 

Believing that the candle, which, by 

God's grace, Latimer and Ridley 
lighted, has been to millions a burning 
shining light, we shall never 
affirm that no ray is to be obtained 
from a single lamp of Roman- 
ism. No person will accuse the late 
Dr. Arnold of papistical tendencies, 
yet he has observed, “ No wise man 
doubts that the Reformation was im- 
perfect, or that in the Romish system 
there were many good institutions, 
and practices, and feelings, which it 
would be most desirable to restore 
among ourselves.”"* Nor have we 


and a 


Sermons on C hristit w L fe, tawedecticit, Pe 00. 
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forgotten the wise caution of Bishop 
Halifax, that religion may have too 
little, as well as too much of form: 
that one leads to enthusiasm, the 
other to superstition ; one is Puritan- 
ism, and one is Popery ; and the ad- 
mirable remark of Stillingfleet, that, 
of all customs, that of contention and 
singularity doth the least become the 
Church of God. 

Hitherto the popular feeling, how- 
ever it may have been offended, had 
not been roused into opposition ; this 
unfortunate result was to be effected 
by the surplice and the offertory. 

Now, with regard to the first, some 
of our readers may have forgotten 
that the enforcement of the surplice 
in the second half of the sixteenth 
century was the beginning of Non- 
conformity. Mr. Soames, in his 
view of religious affairs during the 
reign of Elizabeth, has traced the 
perplexed course of events with dili- 
gence and accuracy. When the 
exiles, whom the persecution of Mary 
had seattered over the Continent, 
returned to England, they were large- 
ly embued with the opinions of the 
Calvinists, who had sheltered them in 
their affliction. They had become, 
to a considerable extent, Dissenters 
from the doctrines which the Chureh, 
under Edward VI., had set forth. 
They had some hardihood in avow- 
ing this, but they had more in de- 
nouncing the surplice. ‘That and the 
corner cap reminded them of the 
tyranny from which they had so 
recently escaped. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the surplice 
of the Elizabethan Church differed 
from that of the preceding reign, 71 
he ving the CPrORS and « rueifp “er lonze) 
buck Parker, 
archbishop of Canterbury, met the 
difficulty with temperate forbearance : 
“ Does your lordship think that I 
care either for cap, tippet, surplice, 
or wafer-bread, or any such?” ‘These 
were his own words in his last letter 
to the lord-treasurer. Je knew that 
these things were forms, and respected 
them, as consecrated by the dignity 
of Law. It is remarkable that Grin- 
dal, bishop of London, though pre- 
vailed on by Peter Martyr to adopt 
the robes of his station, continued to 
teach and speak against them, while 
Jewel wished all ceremonies to be 
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torn up by the root. In the ecclesias- 
tical dress he saw something fanciful 
and theatrical,— reste scenica, he calls 
it. But he treated the entire subject 
as of little importance. 

Thus, however, it came to pass, 
“square caps and surplices formed 
a nucleus for Pretestant Noneon- 
formity.” The diversities of cere- 
monial in our day give a faint image 
of that anarchy which called for the 
hand of authority to shape and har- 
monise it in the time of Elizabeth. 
Sometimes prayers were read in the 
chancel, sometimes in the nave ; at one 
time from the desk, at another time 
from the pulpit. In ¢hés parish the 
Communion-'Table stood in the chan- 
cel, in ¢thaé in the nave. Some 
ministers used a chalice ; some a com- 
mon cup; some leavened bread, 
some unleavened. The communi- 
cants stood, or knelt, or sat. But the 
great controversy, as two of the 
combatants styled it, was about wovl- 
len and linen, propter lanam et linum.* 
With what violence this eighteen- 
hundred and forty-fifth year of ours 
has witnessed a revival of the con- 
troversy, the notoriety of the dispute 
renders it unnecessary for us to par- 
ticularise. In that quarter of the 
theological sky, however, the storm 
is clearing away, and sunshine begins 
to break out. ‘The Bishop of Exeter 
has withdrawn his injunction; and 
in the few churches in London 
where the innovation had been made, 
the academic dress is gradually re- 
appearing. The amusing feature, 
however, as to the Helston judgment, 
was the admission of Dr. Philpotts 
that the surplice, after all, was not 
the right varment for the clerg’ to 
minister in, but an alb with a vest- 
And this dress, if pro- 
vided, the bishop would have enforced! 
At the best, therefore, the surplice 
was only a substitute for the enjoined 
costume. We only wish that his 
lordship were as well read in Chau- 
cer, Lydgate, Langland, Skelton, 
and other English poets, as he is in 
Cardwell and Sparrow ; we feel con- 
vinced that he would as soon have 
thought of digging up the robes of 
the clergy who died in the great 
plague, as of suggesting a return to a 
vestment which is rank with all the 
infection and leprosy of superstition, 


ment or cope. 
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in its worst stages of disease. What- 
ever may be the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the surplice, its general 
use in the pulpit belongs to a period 
beyond the memory of man. It was 
the particular request of Bishop 
Jebb, that every member of his diocese 
would provide himself with a decent 
black gown ; and the reason assigned 
was, the desirableness of enlisting the 
senses of imagination in the service of 
religion. In the first book of Ed- 
ward VI. (1549), the following di- 
rection is given :— 


‘In the saying of matins and even- 
song, baptizing and burying, the minister 
in parish churches and chapels, and 
chapels annexed to the same, shall use a 
surplice ; but in all other places, every 
minister shall be at liberty to use any 
surplice, or no.” 


This injunction is revived and en- 
forced by the present rubric; and 
Sharpe interpreted it to imply the 
wearing the ordinary clerical dress 
during the sermon. Upon a view of 
the whole evidence, which is at once 
complicated and obscure, the con- 
clusion of Mr. Robertson is this: 
that the enforcement of the surplice, 
when it was enforced, may be re- 
garded as intended to check the in- 
trusive vehemence of certain Puri- 
tans, who desired to ascend to the 
sermon without any preliminary in- 
terest in the prayers. Wren is the 
only bishop, in the reign of Charles I., 
who prescribed this dress for the pul- 
pit; and his mode of defence is justly 
described as very remarkable :— 


“* He fetches his precedents, not from 
the primacy of Bancroft, who is gene- 
rally described as a more vigorous and 
rigid exacter of conformity than any of 
the preceding archbishops, but from the 
reigu of Queen Elizabeth ; and he refers 
to books as the evidence with respect to 
the practice of her days; although only 
thirty-three years had passed since the 
queen’s death, he himself having been 
eighteen years old at the time of that 
event, and twelve at the publication 
(1597) of Hooker's fifth book, which he 
quotes as if it were a document relating 
to things remotely beyond the memory 
of man. The like is done by Heylin, 
Life of Laud, p. 6. It appears, then, 
that the surplice was not worn in preach- 
ing during the reign of James I. It is 
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not ordered by the canous of 1603 ; and, 
although Hooker may be admitted as a 
witness that it was so worn in the last 
years of the sixteenth century, Bishop 
Wren’s silence as to the experience of 
bis own boyhood in the matter, which is 
one that could not fail to be noticed by a 
boy, may be considered as _ sufficient 
proof that the custom was then by no 
means universal.” * 


This is clear and satisfactory. 
Other illustrations might be added 
from church documents, not only re- 
cognising the gown, but enjoining 
its use. low do the advocates of 
the surplice get over this difticulty ? 
Just as they get over the Articles. 
They argue, that the rubric requiring 
the surplice, and the canon mentioning 
the gown, were directed to two different 
classes of persons,—to the parochial 
curates and the lecturers. And in 
the difference between the preacher 
and the parish priest, is found the 
key to all the ditticulties and appa- 
rent inconsistencies in this question 
of surplice and gown.f Those of our 
readers who have read Tract XC. 
will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the daring skill with which the 
imaginary distinction is worked out. 
Never was a swampy hypothesis co- 
vered with such a mass of brick- 
work. But it won't stand. In truth, 
we have never seen a more audacious 
attempt at literary or theological im- 
a. For example: Bishop 
Montague inquires, in 1638, whether 
the minister officiated in the habit 
and apparel of his order, with a sur- 
plice and hood, and gown and a tip- 
pet. Here is the gown, and in the 
pulpit too; and plain enough, one 
would imagine, for any eye to per- 
ceive: But hear the objector :— 


“The gown is not mentioned here as 
the garment for the pulpit instead of the 
surplice, but as that which was to be un- 
der it, whenever the minister was officiat- 
ing: the time of preaching is not in 
question, but by probable comprehen. 
sion.’ 


We do not pretend to understand 
the last sentence; but the words in 
italics are really remarkable. Bishop 
Montague asks, if the minister offici- 
ates in divine service “ with a sur- 
plice, and hood, and gown, and a tip- 


* How to Conform to th e Xiturgy, p. 76. 
t The Prayer for the Church Militant and the Surplice, 3d, edit. p. 2. 
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pet ;” and this intrepid writer, with- 
out producing a single authority in 
support of his decision, affirms that 
the gown is only mentioned here as 
being worn under the surplice. It is 
= useless to argue with people of 
this description, who require no re- 
futation, since they refute them- 
selves. Let us look for one moment 
longer at this distinction between 
the curate and the lecturer: the 
hinge upon which the argument 
turns is the want ofa pastoral cha- 
racter in the concionator. 


‘He had nothing to do with what 
was liturgical in the surplice ; nothing 
to do with what was sacramental in it; 
nothing to do with what was sacerdotal 
in it, in the large acceptation of the 
word, as indicative of the ministering 
parish priest. He had, in short, nothing 
to do with the Prayer.Book, out of its 
rule, rubrical as well as devotional.” * 


Now let the reader attend to this 
statement. Some ofthe opponents of 
the surplice objected to its use in the 
pulpit, because the preacher, being 
no longer the organ, no longer the 
representative, of the Church, “ but 
an expounder of the law in the ex- 
ercise of his own private judgment,” 
is disrobed by the Church of that gar- 
ment in which he had ministered as 
a priest. ‘The pamphleteer is horri- 
fied at this interpretation of the ru- 
bric. He denies that the minister 
‘an ever be divested of his priestly 
character, or ever cease to be the 
voice of the Church. Now our con- 
cern is not with the fact, but with 
the argument founded upon it. If 
the ministering priest retains his 
priestly character in the pulpit, be- 
cause he still continues to be the 
voice of the Church, and for that 
reason retains the vestment worn in 
the Communion service, why, we ask, 
should the gown be considered a be- 
coming apparel for the lecturer, de- 
clared by Church documents, from 
the very dawn of the Reformation to 
the Restoration, to be the voice of the 
Church in every doctrine he delivers 
to the people? And what are we 
to think of the consistency ofa writer 
who could venture to declare that 
the concionator had “nothing to do 
with the. Prayer-Book, out of its rule, 
rubrical as well as devotonal,” when 
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he perfectly well knew that, by the 
canon of 1571 (for he quotes it at 
the end of his pamphlet), preachers 
are especially warned to teach no- 
thing but that which is agreeable to 
the Holy Scriptures, and that, “ inas- 
much as the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Book of Common Prayer are agree- 
able to that doctrine, all preachers 
shall both subscribe to it, and TRACH 
it.” Disobedience is to be visited 
by excommunication. So much for 
the lecturer who has nothing to do 
with the Prayer-Book. We think 
that this discrepancy overthrows all 
the hypothetical reasoning of the 
pamphleteer. If his vaunted key be 
able to open any of these difficult 
locks, they must be locks made for the 
key. Upon this surplice-controversy 
some temperate and instructive re- 
marks are contained in the charge of 
the Bishop of Worcester, delivered 
only a few weeks ago. It is the 
pleasure of Tractarian writers consi- 
derably to vilipend his lordship’s 
judgment and authority. But, when 
they have satisfactorily refuted the 
following statement, we shall be glad 
to have some conversation with 
them :— 


** The whole argument upon this point 
turns upon the sermon being a portion of 
the Communion service. If, therefore, 
we can shew that the sermon is not a 
part of that service, there will-remain no 
longer the slightest ground for an innova. 
tion which, though in itself indifferent, 
will be sure to shock the prejudices and 
excite the suspicion of your congregation. 
The fifty-eighth Canon, which relates to 
this matter, is thus headed, ‘ Ministers 
reading divine service and administering 
the sacraments, to wear surplices ;’ and it 
directs that every minister saying the 
public prayers or administering the sacra- 
ments, or other rites of the Church, 
‘ shall wear a decent and comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charge 
of the parish.’ Now can it be said that, 
when we are preaching a sermon, we are 
either saying public prayers or adminis- 
tering a sacrament? That we are not 
doing the former is self-evident; and I 
will proceed to shew that the sermon, 
though introduced in the course of the 
communion service, forms no part of the 
proper sacramental service of the Lord’s 
Supper. It is worthy of remark, that in 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. so 
little were the ten commandments or the 
sermon considered a part of the sacra- 


* Church Militant Prayer and Surplice, p. 67. 
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mental service, that, after this portion of 
the service had been concluded, the fol- 
lowing rubric occurred: —‘ Then, so 
many as shall be partakers of the holy 
communion shall tarry stillin the quire, or 
in some convenient place nigh the quire, 
the men on the one side, and the women 
on the other side. All other (that mind 
not to receive the holy communion) shall 
depart out of the quire, except the mi- 
nisters and clerks.’ It is cledy, there- 
fore, that at that time, so far from the 
sermon forming part of the sacramental 
service, a complete interruption occurred 
after the sermon, during which those 
who did not mind to receive the holy 
communion are directed to retire, and 
then the proper sacramental service com- 
mences. ‘This rubric is indeed not re- 
peated in the second Praver-Book of 
Edward VI, or in the Prayer-Book 
which we now use; but it is clear that 
the like interruption of the service was 
contemplated, for, immediately after the 
Nicene Creed, the curate is directed to 
declare unto the people what holy-days 
or fasting-days are to be observed in the 
week following ; and all briefs, citations, 
and excommunications, are directed to be 
read; and can these be said to form pait 
of the sacramental service? ‘ Then,’ the 
rubric proceeds, ‘ shall follow the ser- 
so that you perceive the preaching 
a sermon is classed with reading briefs, 
citations, and excommunications, which, 
certainly, in the words of the fifty-eighth 
Canon, can form no part, either of divine 
service, or of administering the sacra- 
ment, during which ministers are di- 
rected to wear a surplice. The inference 
which [ have attempted to draw from the 
rubric is further confirmed by the prac- 
tice adopted at our two universities. It 
is well known that in no places is 2 re. 
rict ritu 


mon ; 


1 observance more 


an moour universitics: ind 


is the sermon considered a 
scramental service, that ito. 
im «a ditler nt ple ‘ md at @ 


fferent time 
where the 


trom the college chapels, 
sacraments are administered. 
And here 1] cannot but observe, that 

the surplice had ever been worn as the 
proper habit of a preacher, it would have 
been adopted in our university pulpit 

but here we that at the present 
time the always worn, and | 
believe I might venture to say that no 
record exists of the surplice having 
been used on such occasions, and the 
gown substituted for it. But such a 
change could not have been effected in a 
place where old customs are so strictly 
adhered to as in our universities without 
authority, and, if effected by authority, 
some sevord of it would unquestion: ibly 
exist at the present day. Again, so far 


know 
gown Is 


ever 
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was the sermon from being considered 
as included in the reading of public 
prayers or ministering the sacraments 

that we know it was frequently preached 
by some of our most eminent Reformers 
at St. Paul’s Cross, and it can hardly be 
supposed that the surplice was worn on 
such occasions. The true state of the 
case I take to be, that you are directed 
to use the surplice only when reading 
divine service or administering the sacra- 
ment; you then appear in your proper 
character cf priest or deacon, appointed 
to minister in holy things; but when you 
preach you assume the character of a 
teacher, and as such your proper habit 
(if, indeed, proper or improper be fit 
words fora matter so utte rly insignific ant) 
is your academical gown, w ith a hood, 
denoting your degree at the universit y. 
I have thus attempted to prove that it is 
a mistaken notion to suppose that the 
surplice is the proper dress for you to 
wear in the pulpit. If I have not con- 
vinced you, | think you must all admit 
that, under the circumstances which | 
have mene. to you, it is at best a doubtful 
question. feel sure that you would obey 
the ssa ‘s direction, which ought to 
have much more authority with you than 
any thing I can say, and ‘ follow 
the things which make for peace.’ ” 


after 


‘These remarks deserve grave con- 
sideration. The subject itself, how- 
ever, has receded into a remoter 
interest, since the injunctions re- 
specting it have been withdrawn. 
But we cannot refrain from exposing 
the sophistry and inconclusiveness of 
the Bishop of Exeter’s reasoning in 
support of them. ‘The surplice is 
objected to as the symbol of a party. 
Very well. “ Now,” exclaims his lord- 
ship. triumphantly, “my object Wa 


] ? 4 1 
CNpVCssty fesigned to remove that 
hadee of separation. ly comsine ff te 
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Ay all Whe 
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could not order 
and therefore issued the 

only command in his power. The 
reader remembers that Dr. Philpotts 
had candidly admitted the prior claim 
of the alb and cope, for which the 
urplice is only a substitute, and de- 
clared that, if churchwardens thought 
proper to provide that costume, he 
should feel it his duty to entorce it. 
Suppose, then, a small and select 
family of the Oakley and Ward genus, 
to take his lordship at his word, and 
to startle a whole parish by this 

awful apparition of the fifteenth 
century. The cope would immedi- 
ately become the symbol of a party. 
What is to be done? ‘The course is 


fur vorne 
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plain. The schismatical distinction 
must be removed by making the 
symbol common to all, The whole 
diocese of Exeter rustling in copes! 
Why Adams and Ede themselves 
would get up a public meeting at 
Peele’s Coffee-house against such a 
harassing absurdity. 

But though the surplice has been 
hung up again upon its accustomed 
peg, and people are allowed to hear ser- 
mons delivered in the dress worn by 
such men as Barrow, or Hurd, or Glos- 
ter Ridley, another grievance of a far 
more galling character still keeps its 
ground; its position is certainly not 
very strong or very well fortified : 
however, there it remains for the 
present. It will be understood that 
we refer to the offertory, introduced 
into the service of the Church upon 
every Sabbath-day—the offertory, in 
other words, disunited from the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. 
And this attempt has been made upon 
the principle of its being the method 
God has ordained, 
his Church, therefore, has provided, 

These are bold premises. Can 
they be sustained ? ane rest upon 
a single passage in St. Paul's First 

ipistlc to the Corinthians (xvi. 1, 2), 

* Now « OnCErnt: if the collection for 
saints, as I have given order to the 
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wing, We 
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of alow ‘ without 


athron, 


he tation. that a 


proves nothing of 


the kind. We have the apostolical 
assurance that the converts had all 
things in common. It is perfectly in- 
telligible that the believers of those 
times would forfeit all their pri- 
vileges, and be stripped ofall personal 
advantages by the act of embracing 
the religion of Jesus Christ. They 
were aliens in the midst of relatives. 
The Indian disciple, losing caste, 
and driven from the hearth of his 
fathers, is a lively emblem of their 
condition. It would obviously be in 
the power of wealthy individuals or 


* Why not try the Weekly Offertory ? 
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peaceful communities, to alleviate the 
sufferings and lighten the burdens of 
their less favoured brethren. Thus 
a flourishing Church in one city 
might, of their abundance, bestow 
help upon a depressed church in 
another. Greece might succour Je- 
rusalem. ‘This was the case in the 
present instance. St. Paul was at 
Ephesus when he wrote this letter to 
the Corinthians, haying recently vi- 
sited Galatia and Phrygia. The 
brethren of Jerusalem were at that 
time bowed down by a great weight 
of calamity and poverty. ‘Their 
cause found a zealous advocate in 
the Apostle. It has, however, been 
suggested that these Corinthians, an- 
ticipating any appeal from St. Paul, 
professed their readiness to contri- 
bute, and solicited his advice as to 
the method of collecting and apply- 
ing the fund. Certainly a remark 
in the second letter to the Corinthians 
(viii. 4), lends some force to the con- 
jecture. ‘The writer, recording their 
hearty and generous charity, employs 
the remarkable words, “ praying us 
with much entreaty that we would re- 
the gift.’ However this may 
have been, it does not affect our pre- 
sent argument. We come to the 
particular direction of the apostle. 
Upon the first day of the week, let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God 
hath prospered him. It will be im- 
mediately seen, even from our ver- 
sion, that the Apostle alludes to a pri- 
vate provision. ‘The original is far 
more emphatic, re’ 
ote literally, 


t ‘eive 
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‘aura tiderw, bnoau- 
let every one set apart 
in his own house. freasuring up; 


her Ini ot 
ot the 
obscurity 
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For the 
passage. 1 IL POSSESS ary 
Myr. W ick ham has gone to Chrysos- 
tom, from whom he quotes this im- 
portant admonition : 

‘H — not, Lel him bring 
they might feel ashamed be- 
cause ot os smallness of the sum; but, 
having by eradual additions swelled bis 
contribution, let him produce it when T am 
But, for the present, saith he, 
lay it upat heme, and make thy house a 
church, thy little box a Be- 
come a guardian of sacred wealth, a 

elf-ordained steward of the poor. ‘Thy 
henevolent mind assigns thee this priest- 
hood.” + 
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This passage is noticeable for the 
earnestness with which it inculcates 
the duty of private and personal bene- 
volence. Bearing this in our minds, it 
seems impossible to condemn too se- 
verely the retort of the Bishop of 
Exeter, upon those who objected to a 
weekly collection, on the plea that it 
had been superseded by the poor- 
rate. His lordship answers the ob- 
jection, by expressing his asto- 
nishment that any Christian, who 
looks to the Bible as his rule of con- 
duct, can suppose an act of parlia- 
ment “in a great measure, or In any 
measure, to have superseded the 
duty of alms-giving.” * 

We say that the venom of this re- 
tort is most unfortunate and unwise. 
No body has expressed or entertained 
the blasphemous idea of ascribing to 
the legislature the power of super- 
seding the duty ofalms-giving. The 
objector to the weekly offertory, se- 
parated from the Communion, resists 
a mode of obtaining contributions 
for those who are provided for in a 
different manner. Ile claims for 
himself the privilege allowed to the 
Corinthian believer, of laying up at 
home—sag’ taur» énoave:Tov—according 
as the Divine Benefactor may have 
blessed his industry. And _ for 
this interpretation of apostolical 
teaching he has the authority of 
the Church speaking in the voice 
of her most eloquent Son. We say 
nothing of collections, during the 
reading of the offertory-sentences, in 
behalf of institutions, &c., because it 
is now known that those collections 
are illegal. Dr. Philpotts talks of 
the law ofthe Church ; but a Church, 
of which the laity compose so infinite 
a majority, and which is so intimately 
associated with the State, must be 
rebuked, when necessary, by the law 
of the land. The late Archdeacon of 
Lincoln (Dr. Goddard) has asserted, 
with undoubted decision, that neither 
the parochial minister nor the church- 
warden, separately or collectively, 
has any power to divert the money 
contributed at the offertory, from the 
uses prescribed by the rubrica,—those 
uses being for the poor and the mi- 
nister. It was never intended that 
twenty pounds should be abstracted 
from a generous congregation to- 
wards the endowment of a bishop- 
ric at Timbuctoo, while, at the very 


* Letter to N, Sumpter, Esq., Dec. 24, 
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ate of the village-church, a true- 
hearted peasant, with a wife and nine 
children, are starving on eight shillings 
a-week ! 

We refer again to the recent charge 
of the Bishop of Worcester for sonic 
plain and sensible remarks upon the 
collections at the offertory, and the 
purposes to which they were origin- 
ally, and ought still to be, applied. 
It will not be forgotten that the 
offertory, in its early institution, 
furnished the priest with funds for 
pardons, decking of images, offerings 
of candles, &c. At the Reformation. 
its character was changed into a 
channel of pecuniary relief for the 
poor. We shall briefly examine its 
origin and growth under this aspect. 
Mr. Robertson, like many other 
writers, appears to misapprehend the 
meaning of the Bishop of Worcester. 
However, he admits the probability 
of no constant weekly collection 
having been intended by the rubrics, 
and shews, by his own quotations, 
that lammond and Bull (surely these 
names still cast some shadow !) never 
divested it of its sacramental charac- 
ter, while, in the prayer for the 
Church, he cannot Lm his .eyes to 
the provision made for occasions 
when there may be xo alms. Let us, 
then, hear the Bishop of Worcester :— 


** There is no doubt that originally this 
collection was intended as a substitute 
for the alms which used to be given at 
the doors of convents ; and, as it is still 
continued in Scotland and the Isle of 
Man, where no poor-rates exist, we may 
reasonably conclude that it would never 
have been discontinued in this country, 
if the poor had not been otherwise pro- 
vided for by a rate levied on all the 
parishioners. The custom then became 
almost universal that it should only be 
used at the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Attempts, however, have of 
late years been made by some of the 
clergy to renew the practice of reading 
the offertory, and making collections 
every Sunday, forthe purpose of procuring 
contributions towards the support of our 
Church societies ; and, where this can be 
done without offence to the congregation, 
it is impossible to object to a practice 
which, while it encourages the charitable 
feelings of the congregation, might, if 
extensively adopted, materially aid those 
most valuableinstitutions. ‘The consent, 
however, of the congregation is a material 
element in the propriety of adopting such 
a practice ; for we have no right to force 
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upon a congregation, without their con- 
sent, what is not strictly legal; and I 
have always been intimately convinced 
that no collection can be legally made in 
a church during the reading of the 
offertory, except for the benefit of the 
poor residing in the parish, where the 
church is situated, or under the au- 
thority of a queen’s letter. The phrase 
of ‘ the poor man’s box,’ which occurs in 
the rubric, can have reference only 
to that box which used to be placed in 
all our churches to receive the alms ofthe 
charitable for the benefit of the poor of 
that particular parish. A very curious 
decision of Sir Lyttldon Powys, in the 
reign of George I., has been lately pub- 
lished, which sets this matter at rest ; for 
it is therein distinctly stated, as the law 
at that time (and it does not appear that 
any adverse decision has been since made 
to reverse it), that no collections can be 
legally made in churches during the 
reading of the otfertory, except for the 
poor of the parish, but by the leave and 
permission of the crown. If, therefore, 
you think fit to restore the use of the 
offertory in any of the churches where 
you may be appointed to serve, you will 
bear in mind, that all the money so col- 
lected can only be legally applied to the 
relief of the poor of the parish. There 
can be no objection to collections being 
made for other purposes, in cases where 
the congregation themselves are consent- 
ing parties to them; but, wherever such 
collections are resisted, it will not be safe 
for you to persist, while the law upon 
this subject remains, at least, s» doubt- 
ful.” 

Turn, then, to the history of the 
offertory. Mr. Wickham has fur- 
nished us with the means of tracing 
it with ease and accuracy. In 
1535, the twenty-seventh year of 
Hlenry VILL, an Act was passed 
to repress anl punish beggars: it 
directed churchwardens of every pa- 
rish to collect alms for the poor on 
Sundays, and other days, at their dis- 
cretion, and to fix a box in the 
church for the reception of the 
money. ‘The mere option of contri- 
buting, however, seems to have been 
productive of small results. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1547, the “ minister 
was required, after the Gospel every 
Sunday, specially to exhort the pa- 
rishioners to a liberal contribution.” 
It is suggested that the rubric of 
1549 was framed in compliance with 
this injunction. But the manner of 
collection was quite different from 
those of modern days. Contributors 
“dropped their alms into the poor 
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man’s box midst the confusion of per- 
sons leaving the church, or paying 
their dues to the minister.” ‘The 
position of the box on the high altar 
rendered it easy for persons to quit 
the church without adding to the 
amount. ‘The injunctions of Ridley 
to the diocese of London, in 1550, 
direct the minister to admonish the 
communicants : “ Now is it time, if it 
please you, to remember the poor 
man’s chest with your charitable 
als.” 

As poverty with its attendant evils 
went on increasing, this mode of re- 
lieving it became evidently insuffi- 
cient. A new act, in 1552, commanded 
a list to be taken of “ persons willing 
to contribute weekly ;” and the mi- 
nister was to inform the bishop of all 
determined recusants. And _ the 
circumstance to be observed in the 
rubrical alterations with respect to 
this collection is, their general re- 
ference to communicants.” And, 
in this manner Mr. Wickham ac- 
counts for the opportunity given, 
by the first book of Edward VL, 
“to the whole assembled congre- 
gation to contribute to the offerto- 
ry.” Ile mentions a very interest- 
ing fact connected with this subject, 
—that, in eight or nine parishes, 
forming a district in the diocese of 
St. Asaph, “ it has been the custom, 
from time immemorial, to make a 
collection, whenever there is a com- 
munion, from the whole congrega- 
tion.” This custom is plainly to be 
traced to the time of Edward VI. 
It seems, however, that the weekly 
administration of the Lord’s Supper 
was found to be impracticable. ‘The 
rubric of 1552 changed the order 
given by that of 1549. In this con- 
dition it remained until 1662. The 
whole economy of pauperism gra- 
dually underwent an alteration. The 
general assessment of 1572 deprived 
it of its ecclesiastical character. In 
the final revision of the Prayer- 
Book in 1662, the direction to the 
minister to plead for the poor was 
erased, and the alms at the offertory 
were to be “ disposed of to —_ 
pious and charitable uses as the mi- 
nister and churchwardens shall think 
fit.” ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, before this time, the col- 
lection had not extended to those who 
were not about to partake of the Holy 
Sacrament. An objection has been 
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made to this statement. It has been 
said, that the rubric of the last re- 
vision, at the end of the Communion- 
Service, beginning “upon Sundays 
and other holydays,” &c., restores the 
practice enjoined by the rubric of 
1549. Mr. Wickham meets this ob- 
jection fairly and forcibly. He shews 
that the necessities that produced the 
rubric of 1549 still continue in some 
places . 

‘The prevent law 
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nt w 
sure Which pplied to tng! 
while the Common Prayer was designed 


: = Fee ae ae 
torevery portion ot the Dyvitish domiitonus, 
We are informed that the 


turning 


practice of te. 
to the conmunion-table after the 
sermon aud reading some sentences hile 
the churchwardens ¢ 
ition, is to be seen to this day in 
many churche sin Scotland and Ireland, 
and in all those of the Isle of Man, on 
most Sundays in the year. Jn the latter 
it is omitted only when the service is in 
Manx, the congregation being then pre. 
sumed to consist wholly of su 
as are too poor to vive.” 


ither the alms of the 
cong grep 


ch pe rsons 


The rubries evidently imply the be- 
stowal of a discretionary power upov 
the minister to from a col- 
lection, if inexpedicent, except at the 
Communion. It is not a fact that 
the offertory sentences are always 
read, even in cathedrals. Au inhabi- 
tant of Worcester asserts their omis- 
sion in the cathedral service of that 
city. In Comber’s time, and only 
twenty years after the last revi- 
sion of the Liturgy, the 
weekly collections was generally and 
wholly laid aside. It is true that he 
speaks of its abandonment with re- 
gret; he calls it an excellent and 
apostolical practice. It may be ex- 
cellent, but it is assuredly not apos- 
tolical, unless Comber had a stronger 
text to support his interpretation than 
the passage from St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which we 
have proved to be incapable of the 
application made of it. 

What, then, is the result of any 
calm and unprejudiced examination 
into the history and objects of this 
collection during the reading of the 
offertory sentences? [et us give it 
in the clear statement of Mr. Wick- 
ham :— 


abetain 


recoi- 


‘There is no command, no 
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mendation, in Scripture for a weekly con. 
gregational collection for pious purposes 
to be placed ordinarily and constantly in 
the hands of the ministers of religion ; 

there is no argument which can be drawn 
from thence which might not equally be 
adduced for a community of goods ; there 
is no evidence that such a custom existed 
in the apostolic times. There is evidence 
that it did not exist in the early Church 
As r ards the 
bod 
pleaded for was introduce 


Church of Kayvland, in 
omething very unlike what is now 
“l to meet 4 
sure of puitiperism, It was des 
discontinued three 
155?,~~2t least, « xCepting as an 
awe to the 


years aiterwarad 


Ippen 
communion, And even when 
the communion was administered, the 
jwactice uot collecting alms for non-coni- 
municants bad 


tore 100%, 


become obsolete long be- 
Since that time, it has never 
been revived in practice, and there is 
very strong reason to believe that the 
rubric, which seems to sanction it when 
read without reference to history, must 
be interpreted rather as a per mission than 
a command to observe it—a permission, 
too, having reference only to certain 
parts of the kingdom in w thich thei 

uo legal provision 


for the poor. 


Wi commenced out pre cnt re- 
marks with an allusion to the 
the clergy. 


bishops, 
and the people ; we shall 
conclude it with a caution and exhor- 
tation to cach. 
Nothing is more cons picuous in 
the history of the compilers of our 
Liturgy than the temper of concilia- 
tion that governed them in all their 
intercourse with weaker brethren 
Mark the deprecating manner in 
which Cranmer speaks to Henry VITI 
respecting the abrupt and immediate 
abolition of external honouring of tl 
Cross, Again, in Edward's reign, 
when altars were to be taken down, 
we discover a considerate forbear- 
ance in the execution of the change 
Every precaution was adopted. T he 
order of council was transmitted to 
the bishops, that they might cau: 
its object to be properly ‘explaine l 
to the people, that the “ weak con- 
sciences of others may be instructed 
and satisfied as much as may be.” 
Under Elizabeth, we have already 
recognised the same moderate temper 
of ecclesiastical legislation. The or- 
naments of her brother's appointment 
were to be retained. The chance! 
were not to be disturbed.) Perhap . 


* Is the Offertory without Communion required by the Church ? pp. 29, 50. 


+ Robertson : 
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on the mere grovelling ground of 
expediency, we might exhort our 
ecclesiastical rulers to preserve and 
extend this wise and persuasive sys- 
tem of government. ‘The admirable 
Sanderson has said that no ¢rue son 
of the Church doteth on any ceremony. 
He uses a strong word, and one that 
well signifies a blind and unreason 
able attachment. 

But we are obliged to speak in 
Hn portiunate When 
every south-wester floats up to our 
doors another blast of the trumpet 
ut Bishopstowe, viving no uncertain 
sound: when we are told. with a 
painful iteration, that the letter of 
the rubrics must be observed: when 
we are startled with the new diseovery 
in legislative ethics, that symbols of 
party must be abolished, not by ab- 
sorbing the few in the many, but by 
compelling the many to submit to the 
few; in this crisis of our Church 


ore necents 


affairs we have no alternative but of 


speaking plainly, and reminding Dr. 
Philpotts of what has already 
written for his 

ert. that 


been 
instruction. We 
and uneonditional 
with the Prayer- Book has 
eristod sts ‘ ompilation : 
not when the pastoral staff of Ban- 
croft descended, with some of the 
swift arrogance of Wolsey, upon his 
remotest subordinates ; not when the 
Chureh began to toss upon the surge, 
and the fiery eve of Laud was fixed 
instern determination upon the wheel: 
not even after the revision of 1662. 
Nay, the bishops, whose interpretation 
of the rubrics was the strictest, did 
not seruple to infringe them. ‘They 
had their own liturgical transgres- 
sions, which they expi: ated by aseverer 
chastisement of the non-observance 
of those they obeyed. “ Wren or- 
dered - notice of holydays to be 
civen at a different time from that 
elas by the Prayer -Book ; 
Hooker and’ Patrick deviated from 
the rubrics of their respective ages 
as to the time of catechising;” and 
Wren was the Philpotts of the day. 
Even in the reading of the Psalms 
the bishops differed. Bedell, the 
learned and good, read them without 
resigning the alternate verses io the 
congregation. The Prayer-Book con- 
tains internal evidence of the absence 
ot any intention to make it a com- 
plete rude, susceptible of no discretion 
or variation. An evident distinction 
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is recognised between cathedral and 
parochial churches. Nay, it has been 
proved that different churches were 
sometimes guided by traditional cus- 
tom. Bishop Andrews speaks of a 
parish where the sermon preceded the 
Communion Service. Why thenshould 
a eall for conciliation and aecommoda 

tion be deemed unreasonable or dis- 
obedient At this moment, there is 
not a single English bishop who 
obevs the rubric in the two simplest 
injunctions, by holding the pastorul 
staff, and by laying his hand upon the 
head of every one severally at the 
confirmation of young persons. Nor 
is the manual act the only rubrical 
violation in this sacred rite. As the 
hand of the bishop is to be laid on 
the head, so the prayer of the bishop 
is to be offered for the spiritual wel- 
fare of each candidate severally. ‘The 
words of the supplication are distinct 
and positive,—* Defend, O Lord, this 
thy child with thy heavenly grace. 
What right, then, has any bishop to 
have the candidates brought wp in 
flocks, and to invoke the prayer over 
a whole vail at the 
Does severally mean three and ten? 
\ similar rubrie is contained in the 
Ordination-Service, and 
Who has given the right of omitting 
it in Confirmation? If, then, the 
founders and revisers of the Prayer- 
Book did not rigidly obey it; if they 
intentionally imparted to it a slight 
degree of clastic compliance with the 
harmless predilections of their re- 

spective —~are we to be visited 
with all the strietness and cogency of 
a literal interpretation? Is the elastic 

element to be withdrawn? ‘lo per- 
sist in an old observation when the 
grounds of it are quite changed, and 
the end for which the observation 
was made calleth upon us for an 
alteration, is not OBEDIENCE, BUT 
ogstinacy. Is this wise admonition 
of Archbishop Bramhall to be reck- 
lessly disregarded ? Will young 
controversialists never be taught cau- 
tion? Truly has it been said by the 
late Tutor of Trinity, and present 
Bishop of St. David’s, that weapons, 
which may irritate adversaries with- 
out weakening them, had better be 
kept in the sheath. For their own 
sake, we exhort these eager warriors, 
in the van of the Tractarian army, to 
beware of ignominious captivity or 
defeat. Some of their own writers 
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are fond of historical illustrations. 
Will they receive one from us? 
The natives of Siam have all their 
hair shaved off, except a small round 
patch between the crown and the 
forehead, which, being brushed up, 
stands on end. ‘The reason of this 
capillary abbreviation does infinite 
credit to their good sense. ‘They dis- 
covered that, in their battles with the 
more active Cochin Chinese, their 
ornamental appendages exposed them 
to continual danger; in short, they 
were often seized by the tail and curried 
off. ‘The same disastrous result will 
follow the juvenile recklessness of 
Tractarian warfare. The flowing 
embellishments of antiquity, which 
they arrange with so much skill, and 
wear with so glowing a courage, will 
be the cause of their overthrow and 
capture. Some fierce antagonist, ar- 
rayed in the curt armour of plain 
good sense, will grapple them in the 
very exultation of their martial 
equipment; they will be seized and 
carried off by the tail. Aud they are 
too well read in Homeric combats not 
to remember the fate that awaited 
the chieftain, whom a mightier arm 
whirled into the opposite ranks. 
Some recent specimens of hardihood 
surpass in wilful imprudence and 
folly any thing that could have been 
expected. A grave secretary of a 
distinguished society, with bishops in 
its calendar, saints upon its seal, and 
poor Mr. Faulkner at its back, has 
published his belief that angels fur- 
nished the designs of our cathedrals 
and old abbeys, while the common 
masons seemed to understand their 
business without either a drawing or a 
word of instruction.* We presume 


* The Church Restorers. 
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that St. Paul's was excluded from 
this supernatural assistance; at all 
events, if Sir Christopher Wren ob- 
tained a ground-plan from any angel, 
he took care to keep it to himself 
Seriously, this absurd passion for 
antiquity, a passion undiscriminating 
and superstitious, must be repressed. 
The sneer in the Scaligerana must 
not indicate the temper with which 
old usages are regarded, simply be- 
cause they are old. ‘ Les Allemans 
ne se soucient pas quel vin ils boivent, 
pourvu que ce soit vin, ni quel Latin 
ils parlent pourvu que ce soit Latin.” 
If this be the case, and B.A.s, with 
four-and-twenty summers over their 
heads, will 
** Go on 

With yea and nay, and pro and con, 

Through many points divinely dark, 

And Waterland assaulting Clarke,” 
why, all we can say is, that a very 
different Prior from any thing they 
are accustomed to wish for must be 
recalled to laugh them out of their 
absurdities. 

We were about to remind the 
clergy and the people of their duty 
to God and to their brethren in this 
stormy season of ecclesiastical dis- 
pute ; but we abandon the intention. 
The pastoral letter of the Primate of 
England has already quieted the ele- 
ments ofdiscord. ‘There is a calm in 
Exeter; may it be an omen of peace 
throughout England! Already the 
candle which Latimer and Ridley 
lighted seems to burn with a clearer 
and a steadier flame,—a flame that 
will rise higher and straighter to 
heaven, in proportion to the serenity 
and purity of the atmosphere that 
encircles it. 


By Mr, Paley, Secretary to the Camden Society. 
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A GAME OF CHESS WITH NAPOLEON, 


Tue scene of our story is a dinner in 
Belgrave Square, London ; time, ten 
o'clock at night; date, the twenty- 
first day of March, in the year of 
grace one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three. Horatius Flaccus 
could not better have observed the 
unities. We love to set up our land- 
marks with precision. 

The dinner was drawing to a close ; 
for the varied courses and contribu- 
tions levied upon earth and air, rock 
and water, had been withdrawn to 
make way for the costly and spark- 
ling dessert. Ices, sugars, and fruits, 
in their most extravagant complica- 
tions, were heaped high upon massive 
salvers of silver and of crystal. 
Wines of Burgundy, of Constantia, 
and of Madeira, had superseded the 
vintages of Xeres and of Champagne. 
The heat of the battle was over, the 
“din of arms” had passed, and the 
conquerors were at length resting on 
their laurels, in that beatific state of 
repose only to be understood by those 
favoured mortals who have triumph- 
antly passed through the fiery ordeal 
of a first-rate dinner, without one 
dyspeptic twinge to mar their bud- 
ding hopes of a happy digestion. 
Every loving mother of every dear 
son present could have said with the 
Roman matron, “ Thanks to the 
gods, my boy has done his duty !” 
and well could every fond son re- 
spond, “ This day, at least, I have 
practised that first cardinal virtue of 
dining well!” Be it known to the 
profane, that this was a banquet of 
state, a real Lucullus’ spread, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Goldhall, the emi- 
nent Lombard Street bankers, to the 
Herr von Wolverdenden, the great 
Hamburg merchant,—the man of 
millions and of mines, the lord of 
Mexico and Peru, the potentate of 
“Change,” throughout the chief 
money-marts of civilised Europe. 
We say we love to start mathemati- 
cally. The party assembled com- 
prised just ten individuals. Happy 
ten ! 

The Amphitryon of the feast, Mr. 
Goldhall, posted at the lower end of 
the table, was a common banker- 
like-looking sort of a person, and 
may be dismissed in few words ac- 
cordingly. He was a dried-up thin 
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thing, like Shakspeare’s “ shotten 
herring ;” very short, very spare, aud 
very smart. Mr. Goldhall was not 
one of those persons of whom it is 
said they never had a grandfather. 
Mr. Goldhall’s grandsire had been 
an eminent manufacturer of Havan- 
nah cigars from cabbage-leaves, in 
Pinafore Place, Whitechapel. This 
piece of family history was probably 
not known to all the component parts 
of the present dinner-circle, but 
strikes us as being, nevertheless, 
highly interesting. ‘The social sys- 
tem of Great Britain cannot, after 
all, be so very bad, if such a tree 
produces such fruits. Could Mr. 
Goldhall, the grandsire, familiarly 
known in Whitechapel as “ Nobby 
Sam,” have risen this night from 
his quiet grave for just five minutes, 
and seen his grandson dining in a 
palace, with half-a-dozen liveried 
servants in scarlet behind his chair, 
why, Mr. Goldhall, our grandfather, 
would have returned “ to earth” the 
happiest of happy ancestors. And 
now for the lady of Mr. Goldhall. 
The head of the table was graced 
by the portly form of the rich 
banker’s cara sposa; the happy pair 
not being quite registered on that 
very select circle of London fashion- 
able society, in which to preside at 
their dinner-table in person is deemed 
a vulgar heterodoxy. Mrs. Gold- 
hall was “ fair and forty,” and her 
full round shoulders were stripped 
almost to their elbows, in honour of 
the occasion. In eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, beauty appears to 
have been measured and appreciated 
by the square foot; its fairest blos- 
soms vying with each other as to 
shewing the most—in quantity. 
Never were seen gowns cut so low, 
tuckers so invisible. In Mrs. Gold- 
hall, this approach to the costume 
of the Venus de Medici was, in the 
eye of the philosopher, pleasant and 
ingen in some other women we 
ave seen thus sitting for “ the nude,” 
the sensation conveyed has been an 
anxious desire to cover their charms 
in crape, as we would mourn for the 
departed, and also to save such very 
scraggy forms from lumbago. ‘The 
lady- patronesses of Almack’'s should 
look into this, and constitute a “ Jury 
L 
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of shoulders,” with fully constituted 
powers to “ bind and to loose,” ac- 
cording to circumstances. ‘This is a 
parenthesis. We have not yet quite 
dismissed Mrs. Goldhall’s costume. 

Nid-nodding like a hearse-horse 
beneath her ostrich-feathers, the form 
of the fair lady, perhaps, resembled 
that of Olympian Juno in her ma- 
jesty of mien; sparkling, too, in a 
profusion of diamonds, which scat- 
tered around their vivid scintillations 
like brightest sunbeams of morn, 
playing upon the silvery, frost- 
encrusted, waving willow. This me- 
taphor is getting too much for us. 
Juno may or may not have worn 
feathers and diamonds both. Beauty 
unadorned is described by the poets 
as a very fine thing. Beauty is none 
the worse for having 10,0007. worth 
of jewels enwreathed in her shining 
tresses. The gardens of the Hespe- 
rides sparkle with very tempting 
fruit, particularly at the present high 
price of bread. Mrs. Goldhall was 
just what a banker's wife should be, 
and not a bit overdone. There was 
evidently a reserve, in case of a run 
upon the counter. The lady friends 
of Mrs. Goldhall were wont to whis- 
per that her constant smile was 
chiefly assumed to shew off her 
diamonds. These slanderers were 
lady friends, men knew better. A 
salle fine woman prefers her own 
charms to all the brilliants of Gol- 
conda: Mrs. Goldhall smiled to shew 
her teeth. 

Of the mind and intellect of Mrs. 
Goldhall, there is no necessity to say 
much. When ladies rise to a certain 
position in society, we see no occasion 
they have for brain at all. Intellect 
is very well in its way, but by no 
means essential to Belgrave Square ; 
and we have seen so many walking- 
sticks upon the highways and byways 
of life, ticketed as “ creatures all 
mind,” that really the society of an 
acknowledged blockhead, whether 
male or female, becomes quite “ re- 
freshing,” if only from its rarity. 
Mrs. Goldhall had mind enough for 
her husband, and he for her. 

In the post of honour—the van of 
the conflict—on the right hand of our 
beautiful hostess, was placed Von 
Wolverdenden, the millionaire for 
whom the dinner was given. This 
great man was stopping a few days 
in London, and was connected in 
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some buge maney operations with 
Goldhall’s firm. Wolverdenden was 
fifty years of age, ef good figure, 
slightly tending to .embonpoint, thin 
white hair, high forehead, and with 
a pair of small black eyes; so sharp 
and restless, they appeared as if they 
could pierce through a granite wall. 
The Von was gentlemanly and agree- 
able in conversation, from his great ex- 
perience of life. Of perfect self-com- 
mand, and what divines would term 
“ dissimulation,” his motto through 
life appeared to the mob to be, laissez 
aller, while in reality his brain worked 
like a never-dying steam-engine. On 
his white waistcoat, flowing forth like 
a sea of purity, dwelt in solitary re- 
ac some one Continental order of 
snighthood, bestowed by a certain 
vetty German prince, in return for a 
oan which no man in Europe could 
have negotiated but Wolverdenden. 
Our millionaire, be it noted, was a 
votary rather to Epicurus than to the 
Stoic school. He was a gastronome 
worthy of Ude, Eustache, or Beauvil- 
liers. Von had dined to-day well, 
and had been much amused with the 
sayings and doings of the assembled 
party. On the best possible terms 
with himself, he was now talking 
nonsense to his neighbours, pour 
passer le temps ; leading the conver- 
sation in that decided tone which a 
real live lion ought to assume, when 
he condescends to roar soft for your 
amusement. While chatting, Wol- 
yerdenden was tapping the table 
carelessly with his white, well-formed 
hand, as if admiring a huge carbuncle 
he wore in a ring, one of the finest 
stones in Europe. Save the star on 
his breast and the ring on his hand, 
our guest wore not gem nor jewel. 
Mrs. Goldhall had caught herself 
frequently sighing during the last 
course, as she looked, not on the 
German, but on his ring. 

Poets, painters, and musicians, agree 
that their finest effects are formed by 
contrast. At the lower end of the 
table, to the right of Mr. Goldhall, 
and, consequently, placed in oblique 
opposition to the Hamburg Plutus, 
reposed a poet—a real, living poet— 
christened by his mother (or, as the 
great American writers would say, 
“ his maternal parent”) as Diedrich 
Platter, but rejoicing at present in 
the name of Stanislaus Poniatowski 


Skinundgrieff. A poet and a mil- 
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lionaire surely present the very cli- 
max of contrast; and could that 

or Lazarus of a poet be otherwise 
seated at the mahogany of Dives than 
at its lower end ? 

A prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Had the boy Platter 
remained all his life stitched to a 
mother’s petticoat in Bavaria, he 
would have manufactured the brooms 
she was in the habit of selling about 
the streets of Munich, but would 
have manipulated little beyond 
those essential articles of housewifery. 
Platter had an aspiring soul; he 
eschewed the osier and the heather ; 
he had gone early in life as far north 
as Warsaw, in the respectable capacity 
of valet to a Russian quack doctor ; 
he returned, to bless civilised Europe, 
the celebrated Polish poet, Stanislaus 
Poniatowski Skinundgrieff, banished 
(he said and swore, and we are bound 
to believe him) by that arch autocrat 
of all the Russias, the Emperor 
Nicholas, as the stanchest partisan of 
the Poles, and the most unquenchable 
Béranger of Bérangers. Skinund- 
grieff’s outward man was a poor, 
cadaverous - looking creature, God 
knows! but he had, doubtless, that 
within which “ passeth show,” and 
the ladies of Paris and London pulled 
caps for his sonnets. Skinundgrieff 
spoke both English and French with 
an accent so sweetly detestable, that, 
said they, he “ must be” a Polish 
genius of the finest water. The fair 
sex jump so kindly at conclusions. 
Skinundgrieff filled up albums and 
scrap-books with what he termed 
Sclavonic ballads in their mother 
tongue, and who could contradict 
him? He sang songs like the cries 
of starving wolves in the snow, which 
did duty for Polish hymns of liberty. 
He recited verses which the very 
young ladies loved, because so 
“sweetly incomprehensible.” At a 
lord-mayor's ball, given for the be- 
nefit of the Polish refugees, it was 
Skinundgrieff who returned thanks 
to the company, in the name of “ the 
Sarmatian nation!” In fact, Skin- 
undgrieff was one of the lions of the 
season, and a very pretty lion, too! 
He had lately taken to write his 
Boethry in English, and had brought 
upon the present occasion, in his 
pocket, a choice manuscript entitled, 
The Blasted Bud, which, it had been 
arranged, he should presently read 
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up, to the edification of the guests 
assembled. We have termed Skin- 
undgrieff a lion. A word upon the 
lion’s mane. 

The hair of our poet waved down 
the greasy collar of his coat, like the 
coarse bristles ofa dozen wild horses’ 
tails gathered into a wilderness of 
roughness. We have thought this 
feature deserving a special para- 
graph ; and the more so, because his 
best friends must admit his hair to 
have been singularly striking, and 
crinatorically redolent of genius. 
How can a man have talent without 
he sport much hair? Can a man 
write, shorn of moustache and 
imperial, of whisker and of beard ? 
No, the thing is self-demonstrative. 
We have even been told that, in that 
highly cultivated country termed Po- 
land, the very words “ genius” and 
“ hair” are synonymous, both bearing 
some sort of affinity to the poll or 
head. After all, our private belief 
is, that Skinundgrieff was a Mussul- 
man, and had thus suffered his crop 
to “run to hair,” that the Angel of 
Death might have a sure purchase 
when he should grasp the na, for 
the purpose of carrying its wearer 
safely across the bridge, to cast him 
into the arms of the white-limbed 
houris of Paradise. Only, not to 
speak it profanely, were we the Angel 
of Death, we should hesitate, un- 
gloved, at grasping hair sa innocent 
of comb and brush. 


« And shall ‘ the male sex’ all our theme 
engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse, and sing” 


the lady who sits by Skinundgrieff— 
the lioness of the assembly, at least, 
though not the lion—the beloved of 
Exeter Hall—the pearl of Evan- 
gelic Magazines—the watcher of the 
Watchman—the rose of the Record— 
the mother (spiritually speaking) of 
sucking missionaries to the heathen— 
the terror of all lollipop-lovers in 
her parish infant-school —the balm 
of Gilead to Newgate felons, Au- 
stralian “transported ones,” and 
Bridewell virgins — the patroness of 
poets in general, and of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski Skinundgrieff in parti- 
cular—the authoress of those charm- 
ing and “ undying” songs, “‘ She sat 
beside the Parish Pumip,” and “ He 
died for Rosabel ;” in a word, Miss 
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Clarissa Knaggett herself, and no 
other. 

Miss Knaggett, having just turned 
fifty-two, had entered upon the 
“ethereal,” selon les régles, eschewing 
all that was mundane, and what she 
termed “ unspiritual.” A pupil of that 
high school of composition, intro- 
duced into our literature during the 
last twenty years, she had refined 
her language and her pen, till both 
breathed the very odours of purity 
and sanctity. Several magazines of 
the day rejoiced in her contributions. 
Happy magazines! She regularly 
corresponded with that very great 
American, Mrs. Sigourney, and in 
that delicious style of speech which 
so eminently characterises the first 
writers on every subject in the world 
(and out of the world)—need we say 
we mean Sydney Smith's pets, the 
Americans ?—had assured the friend 
of her soul in a late letter, that “ her 
spirit wonderfully harmonised and 
rejoiced in holding commune with 
that lean thing, Skinundgrieff; for, 
in his powerfully gifted mind alone 
on weary earth did she find that 
sweet gush of thought, that earnest 
truthfulness of purpose, and that 
very deep purity of sentiment, fitted 
so especially to appreciate and deli- 
cately recognise the trembling feeble- 
ness of one so unhappily ‘all nerve,” 
as she, Clarissa Knaggett. To sum 
up, other lady-writers may be blue, 
cobalt or Prussian; Miss Knaggett 
was purple. 

Miss Knaggett constantly assured 
her friends that she .was all minp, 
except such parts as.were all NeRvE; 
still the frame which held together 
so much mind and nerve must not be 
altogether passed over. Miss Knag- 
gett was tall and very thin, her fea- 
tures pinched up as if with drinking 
daily _ draughts of vinegar, with 
the slightest — soupgon of 
squint, which, however, rather re- 
lieved than injured the general ex- 
pression of her countenance. To 
meet both such eyes at once would 
have been sadly too much. Her 
teeth were beautifully white, as, in- 
deed, they ought to be, considering 
what they had cost. Her curls were 
Truefitt’s chef-d’wuvre. Her friends 
said she rquged, but her maid denied 
it, and ways believe a lady's 
maid. At any rate, the faint red 
tint playing around Miss Knaggett’s 
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nose-tip, and brightening up with 
such increased effect daily after din- 
ner, must have been purely the 
“ rose-pink” of Nature’s dressing- 
case. 

Miss Knaggett’s form was worth 
looking at twice. Her dress was cut 
much lower than Mrs. Goldhall’s, 
but she had just whispered to Skin- 
undgrieff that “ she thanked God she 
knew better than to dress like that 
very indecorous person.” Certainly 
Miss Knaggett could not well have 
dressed indecently. As an osteo- 
logical specimen, her shoulders were 
perfect. To an anatomical lecturer, 
they would have been invaluable, 
affording the means of illustrating 
the wonderful powers of nature, by 
answering satisfactorily that very 
natural question, “Can such dry 
bones live ?” 

We are dwelling too exclusively 
on Miss Knaggett (although she 
really possessed 500/. a-year), and 
must take care our story (for we 
have a story coming) does not get 
cold the while. So leave we the 
lady to continue in that sweet Pla- 
tonic description of flirtation with 
Skinundgrieff in which she was now 
deeply involved; and in which sort 
of thing, be it noted, we have ever 
found ladies of the genus “ saint” 
most eager to indulge. We suppose 
they want to plant below a constant 
pied a terre, to be enabled to jump 
farther at each leap heavenward. 
The remainder of our dinner com- 
_ need not be minutely depicted. 

‘hey were the usual mixed lot one 
meets with upon such occasions,— 
fine, formal, and fussy, grave, and 
giggling, and grand. Let them, then, 
enjoy their Era ice, while we 
do a bit of philosophy. Most true it 
is that there is philosophy in every 
thing, ay, even in a rotten nut, if we 
could but find it out. 

A problem presents itself, which 
philosophy alone can solve. On sit- 
ting down to dinner, Von Wolver- 
denden and Skinundgrieff had seen 
each other for the first time; but, 
before the fish and soup were re- 
moved, had agreed in as pretty a 
mutual feeling of hate and contempt 
as was ever engendered in hearts of 
flesh. Why was this? 

“The grapes are sour,” cries 
ZEsop’s fox; “ Silver and gold are 
dirt,” sings the poet ; “ Give me the 
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treasures of the mind, the sparkling 
brain—gems of genius!” Skinund- 
grieff was a most legitimate lyric. 
This was his constant theme, this the 
one great string of his harp. On the 
other hand, money looks down upon 
mud as presenting a most inconve- 
nient accompaniment, and your real 
capitalist necessarily views a pauper 
as mere dirt, though he be poet or 
divine, astronomer or geologian ; and 
never had bloodhound sharper nose 
to track his quarry than had Von 
Wolverdenden to look in upon a 
man’s inmost soul, and seize at a 
glance upon his quality. Wolver- 
denden was the field-marshal risen 
from the ranks. No disguise could 
save poverty from his piercing vision. 
The poet was too visible in the out- 
ward man of Skinundgrieff ; it pene- 
trated through the dirty thin imperial 
on his lower lip, it flashed forth its 
light in the halfinch of turned-down 
shirt-collar, it soared triumphantl 
in the dirty woollen hair-fringe which 
collared the neck of our Sarmatian 
hero! These points were duly and 
severally marked by the millionaire, 
as were his own shining carbuncle 
and knightly order, by the half- 
starved Skinundgrieff, and there was 
enmity between the two celebrities 
accordingly. 

The antipathy which exists between 
ermine and rags, wealth and want, 
silver and brass, is a fight like that 
of dog and rat ; a strife “ never end- 
ing, still beginning” —a battle of direst 
extermination — a war to the knife! 
In the mind of Wolverdenden, poets 
and penmen at large were associated 
with hulks of the sea-ports, with the 
the gutters of the streets, with the 
Carmagnole andthe Marseillaise, with 
10,000 Sansculottes dancing ¢a tra in 
Regent Street or the ‘Tuileries 
Gardens. And so, on the other 
hand, was the rich man crucified on 
the burning brain of the poet, as the 
type of intolerance, bigotry, priest- 
craft, Jesuitism, whips, chains, the 
Inquisition, and Negro slavery. The 
Croesus of our dinner had not deigned 
even to ask of Mrs. Goldhall the name 
of the poet. He was crushing his 
enemy to the dust in silence, by the 
mere moral weight of his Peruvian 
“ dross ;” by his renown, now Eu- 
ropean, as “the first capitalist of 
the time.” The poet shewed less 
force of mind, for he ever and anon 
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oured forth into the skinny ear of 
Miss Knaggett a tirade against cash, 
strong enough to have ground Lom- 
bard Street to powder. Unhappy 
poet! the grapes are sour and yet 
sourer. See ye not in your darkness 
that, seated as are ye two, at the 
upper and lower end of that glitter- 
ing mahogany—ye, poet and million- 
aire—see ye not that ye present types 
of the two great classes of mankind, 
—the ups and the downs, the strong 
and the weak, the antipodes of hu- 
manity in its social relations, the wise 
and the foolish! But, of ye two, 
O poet and money-man! which is the 
wise and which the foolish, is a ques- 
tion all too metaphysical for our 
solution. 

And now we have really broken 
ground, and are entering upon our 
story, such as it is. 

The conversation of the assembled 
dinner-party suddenly turned upon 
THE GAME OF cuEss, and, for the first 
time, words were directly exchanged 
between Skinundgrieff and Wolver- 
denden. The poet was, or pretended 
to be, a chess enthusiast. Poor soul! 
enthusiasm of any sort discounts for 
very little in Lombard Street. 

“ What an immense mind you 
must have, you dear creature! And 
so you are a great chess-player? 
Oh, I dote upon chess! It is such 
a love of mine!” said Miss Knaggett 
to Skinundgrieff. 

“T have played chess,” cried the 
poet, proudly, “ with the first players 
throughout civilised Kurope,— with 
Des Chapelles, with M‘Donnell, with 
De la Bourdonnais. I have played 
in Poland four games at once without 
seeing the board. There’s nothing 
in it. Alla mere effort of the me- 
mory. But I have given up chess 
lately. It tore me to pieces. My 
nervous system was too delicate. I[ 
have been awakened in the night by 
horrible visions: chess-knights and 
bishops have been dancing upon my 
breast, driving their weapons into 
my heart, darting their forked talons 
into my marrow—ugh !” 

“ You must have gone to bed with- 
out supper!” remarked Von Wol- 
verdenden. The company laughed. 
It takes so little from a great man to 
make a party smile. Skinundgrie(f 
was ruflied ; but poetsggho will sit at 
rich men’s tables mug be large of 
swallow. 
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Skinundgrieff rallied. “ Now,” 
said he, inwardly, “ will I prove that 
mind is not to be silenced by mere 
matter.” The poet made himself up 
for mischief. 

“T repeat,” said Skinundgrieff, 
“ chess is nothing. When I played 
chess, it was after a fashion posable 
to myself 

“ Peculiar enough !" whispered the 
Von to the lady ; “ peculiar enough, 
T'll be sworn! 

“When I played chess, I analysed 
the subject thus. A certain thing is 
tobedone. Very well. A situation 
is to be produced, at whatever cost, 
called checkmate. Very well. I 
looked then neither to the right nor 
to the left; I gave up queen and 
castle, knight and pawn. ‘I went 
straightways and simply to the matk 
I purposed. I gave checkmate. Bah! 
I found it quite easy; in fact, chess 
is a bagatelle—provided a man has— 
a—a—a—certain calibre of mind !” 

“ Hear, hear!” exclaimed Wolver- 
denden. “ Philidor is risen from the 
tomb!” 

Another laugh rang round the 
table. Miss Knaggett sighed. What 
an advantage is a strong cast of the 
eyes! The fair lady was enabled now 
to drop a tearful look of sympathy 
and admiration upon the .soi-disant 
Pole, while, with her sinister orb, she 
shot a ray of fiery wrath.and pit 
at the man of Hamburg, and all with 
a single effort of volition! 

“ When I travelled through Cir- 
cassia,” continued the bard, raising 
his voice—* when I made the tour of 
Circassia and Georgia, I had just at- 
tained my greatest force in chess. I 
there rode 2000 miles in company 
with the renowned Acrakaporos 
Khan, the first chess-player in the 
country, and we played chess men- 
tally all the way. In truth, we agreed 
that the only things which spoil chess 
are the board and men!” 

“If your game lasted 2000 miles, 
it must have been a long one!” re- 
marked Wolverdenden, dryly ; “and 
I should have thought a great chief 
had something better to do than to 
play chess either horseback or ass- 
back. I have been a chess-player 
myself, and a sad waste of time I 
found it. ‘To be sure it turned up a 
trump at lastgthough my chess was 
all European, @nd never was ex- 
hibited in Circassia.” 
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“ You a chess-player!” cried Mrs. 
Goldhall ; and “ You a chess-player!” 
echoed half-a-dozen voices, in all sorts 
of keys. “ Whoever heard of such 
a thing as a millionaire a chess- 
player? As well be a mathematician, 
or even a poet !” 

The great man was evidently flat- 
tered by the tribute of homage ren- 
dered in this burst of surprise. He 
smiled ; and his smile was of a cha- 
racter to represent the complacent, 
the dignified, the patronising. 

“ I have played chess,” said Wol- 
verdenden, emphatically, “ with the 
greatest chess-player of the century : 
with a far greater player than De la 
Bourdonnais or Des Chapelles.” 

*“ And who might that be ?” 

“ With Napoleon Buonaparte. I 
have played a game of chess with 
Napoleon, and beaten him. Who 
else living can say this?” 

“ Chess with Buonaparte!” cried 
the lady of the mansion. “ How 
droll—how exceedingly remarkable! 
How did he look ? —how did it all 
happen ? — what did he say ?— were 
you not afraid? How very extra- 
ordinary! Oh, we must hear all 
about it! Come, tell us, there’s a 
kind creature !—do, now, tell us ali 
about it!” 

“ Yes, yes!” shouted Goldhall ; 
“ pray tell us all about it! A story, 
a story!” 

Miss Knaggett sneered perceptibly, 
the poet said nothing. He would 
have preferred the cry of “A poem, 
a poem !” 

Von Wolverdenden hesitated with 
the coquetry of a fine singer when 
about to “ deecar the company.” 

“ Oh, pray tell it us!” and Mrs, 
Goldhall placed her white hand on 
the great man’s arm, as if that argu- 
ment were irresistible. Skinundgrieff 
looked daggers, and Miss Knaggett 
squinted pins and needles. Tt was a 
clear case that The Blasted Bud 
would not be allowed to unfold its 
leaves that evening. 

“ There certainly exists no in- 
superable objection to my relating 
this chess-adventure,” said, Wolver- 
denden, “ but you must promise me 

your patient attention for a full half 
our.” 

“ Yes, yes, we promise!” was the 
response. A rich man’s story as well 
as his joke is so greedily devoured. 
Skinundgrieff muttered something to 
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his scraggy neighbour, and, as the 
servants were now ordered out of the 
room, filled a bumper of Burgundy 
“ for two.” Miss Knaggett hked a 
glass of wine. 

Deep silence prevailed. The mil- 
lionaire looked slowly round, as if 
to take in all the party with the gaze 
of his deep dark eye, and commenced 
his story. 

“ When I was a junior clerk in 
the house of R—— in Paris, at 1500 
francs a-year . 

The company were transfixed. 
Napoleon’s memorable 
“ When I was a sub-lieutenant,” 
caused not greater sensation. Von 
Wolverdenden smiled. 

“ When I was a petty clerk in 
R——’s, the narrowness. of my 
finances allowed me to indulge in no 
amusement but chess ; and, as a con- 
stant habitué of the Café de la Ré- 
gence, I had attained a certain de- 
gree of force ; that is to say, a first-. 
rate player could only give me the 
advantage of a couple of pieces. It 
is necessary I should premise all this, 
before I come to my encounter with 
the emperor. I gave, then, all my 
leisure time to chess ; but, to conceal 
the poverty of my appointments, 
maintained the most rigid secrecy at 
the Régence as to who or what I 
was, and was universally supposed 
to be living on my means — a mere 
Paris faneur. Do not lose sight of 
this fact. Well, I bore my condition 
cheerfully, practised the most rigid 
economy as to ways and means, and 
sat early and late at my desk, during 
business hours ; existing on the pre- 
sent, living on the future; watching 
the opportunity to better my hard 
fate, by seizing that critical moment 
(should it present itself), which they 
say Fortune offers once, at least, in 
the life of every man.” 

“T wonder when that marvellous 
moment will deign to visit me!” in- 
terrupted Skinundgrieff. 

“ It probably has already occurred 
to you, my dear sir,” said Wolver- 
denden, courteously, “ and you have 
neglected to seize it, in the just con- 
fidence of a genius fit to wield the 
very crash of worlds—ahem! Surely, 
in return for that sublime game of 
chess of yours, played with the Geor- 
gian captain, he ought to have created 
you a pacha of three tails, instead of 
the one you bear!” 
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The company laughed. The poet 
forced a aki 5 Wabvaribnden: snd 
cursed him “ by all his gods.” The 
capitalist resumed :— 

* On the 5th of March, in the 
year 1815, we were all at our posts in 
the evening making up the monthly 
mail for Constantinople. It was late 
— between eight and nine o’clock. I 
was rocking on my very hard wooden 
stool as usual, scribbling away for 
dear life, in company with some nine 
or ten other clerks, all of superior 
grade in the office, when the door 
flew. open, and our chief, R ‘ 
stood before us, with a face as pale 
as a pretty woman’s when the doctor 
says a aged husband will recover !” 

“ Naughty man!” lis Mrs. 
Goldhall . - 

“ Every sound was hushed, every 
stool ceased to rock, every pen stop- 
ped scratching. Something import- 
ant had evidently happened — some 
dire event ‘ big with the fate of Cato 
and of Rome.” Mexico was engulfed 
by an earthquake, or Peru was washed 
to powder by a tornado. R 
spoke, and his voice quivered. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘though I 
opened not the black-book, I could 
not prevent others, many hours, from 
unfolding its leaves. Sicha is no 
longer France! The whirlwind has 
smitten her! The thunder-cloud has 
burst upon our happy shores! I may 
be announcing to you the ruin of the 
house of R and Brothers!’ 

“ Ruin. and R ! The asso- 
ciation of terms appeared too ridi- 
culous.. We thought the governor 
mad! 

*** Gentlemen,’ resumed the mighty 
Israelite, ‘ hear me out, and appreci- 
ate the magnitude of this communi- 
cation. Napoleon Buonaparte has 
left Elba, has. landed in France, the 
army join lim, and his eagles are 
flying to Paris with lightning es 
I come now from the Tuileries. 
Louis XVIIL., by the grace of God, 
will be off for Flanders in a few days 
as fast as his fat will let him. The 
ministers are drawing up a bombastic 
proclamation to issue to-morrow to 
the people, but I foresee their down- 
fall is assured. The folly of the 
Bourbons again breaks the peace of 
Europe, and France is about to 
plunge anew into a thirty years’ war !" 

“ * Hurrah !’ shouted two or three 
clerks, stanch Buonapartists. 
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“ * Forgive me, my dear sir,’ cried 
one of them to R——, ‘ forgive 
the interruption, but this cannot 
touch the house. Be yourself. This 
alarm is surely premature. Hurrah! 
the emperor must have money. He 
will wanta loan. We shall have the 
crown jewels, worth fourteen millions 
of gold, in pledge ; and the fat citizens 
of Paris, who swear by the house 
of R , will furnish the cash! 
Hurrah, then! Vive l’Empereur !— 
A bas les Bourbons! — Vive Na- 
poléon !’ 

“* Sir,’ replied R—-, en 
—‘sir, you are a fool! and you talk 
like the fool you are! The emperor 
must have money instantly, true 
enough, too true! but Louis is even 
now oe up the crown jewels, in 
case he is obliged to fly to Ghent; 
trust the old fox for that, and all his 
private treasure of gold and diamonds 
to boot. The emperor can offer no 
guarantee capable of being quickly 
realised. He will tender me his note 


of hand — bah! and the Congress at 
Vienna still sitting! and the armies 
of the allies not disbanded! and the 
Russians in Germany! and the Cos- 
sacks of the Don in sunny Europe, 


like vultures eager to whet their 
filthy beaks in the dearest blood of 
France! Sir, you talk like a child! 
Do you forget our cash operation of 
last week ? Do you remember that 
in our vaults lie five millions of 
golden Napoleons? and, doubtless, 
Talleyrand and Fouché will try to 
make their peace with Buonaparte, 
by advising that this sum should be 
seized as a forced loan. Five mil- 
lions !’ 

“ «The allied armies will dissolve 
like snow beneath the sun of June!’ 
retorted the Buonapartist clerk. 

“* Never!’ cried R , empha- 
tically : ‘ Napoleon has laid too many 
obligations upon Russia and Aus- 
tria. They groan beneath the weight 
of his favours. Benefit a scoundrel, 
and be sure he flies at your throat 
when he can!’ 

“ Prophetic speech! The Aus- 
trian requited the preserving the in- 
tegrity of his domain, by furnishing, 
some years afterwards, a little king- 
dom to a little king,—a realm six 
feet by three, to her beloved grand- 
son, Napoleon II., King of Rome and 
Emperor of ‘the French! Vive la 
Kiaute politique! Well, excuse my 
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shewing this feeling; I cannot, for 
my life, help it. Our friend’s wine 
here is so excellent, it breaks the 
formula of cant, and truth will out. 
Iam about to conquer Napoleon at 
chess; but, from the moment I beat 
him, I loved him! 

“* Yes,’ continued R . ‘five 
millions in gold, one hundred mil- 
lions of francs! My brain reels — 
the house must go! Nothing but 
a miracle can save us. Five mil- 
lions !’ 

“* But,’ asked the imperialist clerk, 
* can we not hide the gold ?—can we 
not send it away ?’ 

“* And what can we do with 
it?’ impetuously interrupted R " 
‘ Where can we hide it, that its place 
of concealment will not be known ? 
The barriers are closed, sir, and no 
person may leave Paris. The mo- 
ment Napoleon sets foot in the Tui- 
leries I shall be summoned thither, 
and this gold will be demanded as a 
loan. A loan, indeed !’ 

“* But, perhaps, Lafitte , 

“ ¢ Lafitte the devil, sir! To La- 
fitte’s house I shall be politely in- 
vited to send the money. I must 
give up this vast sum, or perhaps be 
tried by court-martial and shot for 
petty treason! Think you Buona- 
parte comes this time to play any 
thing but the game of life or death ? 
Do we not knowthe man? Remem- 
ber the active part I have taken 
in arranging the affairs of these 
Bourbons, and think not my ex- 
ertions in their cause can ever be 
overlooked, except by themselves. 
A hundred millions! Oh, bro- 
ther! my dear brother! of all men 
on earth, you alone could save me 
by your counsel ; and I am in Paris, 
and you are in London!’ 

“* The emperor cannot be here 
yet, why not send to your brother ?’ 
asked the imperialist. 

“¢The barriers are, I repeat, 
closed, and guarded by the artillery 
with loaded guns. I applied myself 
for a passport, and was refused. The 
gratitude of kings! I was refused 
this by the Bourbons, who wish na- 
turally to delay the heavy tidings of 
lament for France, until their own 
personal safety is insured. The pea- 
sants love Napoleon, and might ar- 
rest them. A hundred millions! 

“* And no one can then leave 
Paris? ‘This is really so!’ ejaculated 
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the Buonapartist, beginning himself 
to tremble for the safety of his idol, 
the house. 

“* Such is literally the case. None 
may pass, but one courier for each 
ambassador. The messenger of the 
English embassy this moment leaves 
with despatches for the court of St. 
James's. I have spoken with him, 
and have offered him 500/. to bear a 
letter to my brother, and the man 
refuses! The post, too, is stopped. 
All is stopped, or will stop. Five 
millions of gold!’ 

“*¢ The English courier is a German 
named Schmidt, is he not?’ queried 
the Buonapartist clerk, by way of 
saying something. 

“ * He is! may he break his neck 
on the road! The moment he 
communicates his news in London, 
the British funds fall ten per cent, 
as they will do here to-morrow 
morning, and in both cities we hold 
consols to an immense amount. Oh, 
for some heaven-inspired idea to cir- 
cumvent this fellow Schmidt! But 
I talk as a child! —my brain reels! 
Five millions of Napoleons in our 
cellars!’ Oh, my brother! why can- 
not the spirit of our father arise 
and stand before thee to-morrow in 


London, ere the arrival of this 
courier ?’ 
“ The climax had arrived. R "g 





heart was full. He sunk into a 
chair, and hid his face in his hands. 
The deep silence of profound con- 
sternation prevailed throughout the 
office. 

“ Now, whatever was the feeling 
of my fellow-clerks, I cannot convey 
to you the slightest idea of the revo- 
lution which had sprung up in my 
breast during the foregoing conver- 
sation. I had not spoken, but eagerly 
watched and devoured every word, 
every look of the several speakers. 
I was like the Pythoness of Delphi 
awaiting the inspiration of her god, 
my ‘Magnus Apollo’ being my 
poor 1500 france salary. Never was 
there more burning genius of inspira- 
tion for an enterprising man than an 
income limited to 1500 franes! My 
frame dilated like that of Ulysses in 
Ilomer, when breathed on by the 
sage Minerva; or, to pair my Greek 
with a Latin simile, I might be 
likened to Curtius, resolved to save 
Rome by leaping into the gulf; only, 
as an improvement upon this latter 
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hero, I fancied I could take the plunge 
without breaking my neck! Any 
how, I jumped up, kicked my wooden 
stool away, and presented myself be- 
fore R . 

“¢ If being in London three hours 
before the English courier may ad- 
vantage the house,’ cried I, ‘ here do 
I undertake the task, or will forfeit 
life. Give me some token of credence 
to hand your brother, sir, gold for 
my expenses on the road, and trust 
to me!’ 

“* What mean you? Are you 
mad ?’ said R , surprised, while 
my fellow-clerks began to mutter at 
my pretensions. 

“*T have my plan,’ returned I. 
‘Oh, do but trust me! I am ac- 

uainted with this courier — with 
Schmidt. I have a hold on him—a 
certain hold, believe me! Though 
Iam but the junior here, I will travel 
with Schmidt, ay, in his very car- 
riage, and will win the race, though 
I should be guillotined afterwards for 
strangling him by the way! ‘Time 
flies, sir — trust me — say I may go!’ 
~h hesitated. 

“¢Ts he trustworthy ?* asked he 
of the head clerk, with whom I was 
luckily a favourite, because I was in 
the habit of mending his pens, and 
taking his seven children bonbous 
on New-year’s day. 

“ ¢ Wolverdenden, answered the 
head clerk, ‘is as steady as time. 
He is prudent and clever. I would 
trust him with my children—and wife, 
too! 

“ There was little time for parley. 
Great men decide quickly. The 
truth was, I presented myself as a 
pis aller—a sort of forlorn hope. Even 
if I went over to the enemy, nothing 
could be lost, matters being evidently 
at their worst, and the critical mo- 
ment all but on the wane. R 
resolved to trust me. All was 
the work of a few seconds of time. 
He took from his finger the car- 
buncle I now wear, the stone cost 
60,000 francs in the Levant, and 
placed it in my hand. 

“ ¢ Shew this ring to my brother,’ 
said he; ‘he knows it well; and 
stay—quick—give meink! Snatch- 
ing upa slip of paper, our chief wrote 
in the Hebrew character, ‘ Believe 
the bearer!’ ‘ Put that in his hands,’ 
said he. ‘What your plan is, I 
know not. You have carte-blanche. 
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Explain all to my brother. He is 
the genius of the family. The for- 
tunes of the house of R are 
this day in your keeping. Be thou, 
as David says, ‘ a dove for innocence, 
but a very serpent in guile.” The 
courier starts at the stroke of ten. 
It wants twelve minutes!’ 

“* He goes, of course, from the 
house of the embassy ?’ asked I, clap- 
ping on my hat, snatching a cloak 
from the wall, and pocketing a heavy 
bag of gold all in a breath. 

“ ¢ He does—he does—away with 
you—away!’ and R literally 
pushed me out at the door, amid the 
varied exclamations of the clerks. I 
took the steep stair-fall at half-a- 
dozen bounds, and in _ half-a-dozen 
more found myself in the Place du 
Palais Royal. 

“ Through life we find that to nar- 
rate important events frequently con- 
sumes more time than their realisa- 
tion. Thus it is with me at this 
moment, and I must hazard weaken- 
ing the interest of my narrative to 
state here the grounds of my calcu- 
lation. In almost every thing runs 
an under-current, not seen by the 
world. Schmidt and I were bound 
together by but a silken thread, and 
yet on that I reckoned. We were 
both frequenters of the Café de la 
Régence, and constantly in the habit 
of playing chess together. 

“ Nobody but a chess-player can 
appreciate the strong tie of brother- 
hood which links its amateurs. When 
men spend much time together, they 
become accustomed to each other, 
like horses used to run in the same 
coach. For a fellow chess-player, a 
man will do that which he would 
refuse his father and mother. The 
habit of breathing the same air and 
looking at the same chess - board 
creates a friendship to which that of 
Damon and Pythias was mere ‘ How 
d’yedo?’ This it was upon which I 
reckoned. Schmidt and I had played 
thousands of chess-games together, 
and barely exchanged three words. 
He no more suspected me of being a 
banker's clerk than of being the 
King of the Sandwich Islands. We 
had mostly singled out each other as 
antagonists, because pretty nearly 
matched ; and Schmidt loved me the 
more, as I knew, because it was not 
7 man who would play with 

1im. 
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“ Schmidt was the slowest chess- 
player I have ever seen. He has 
been known to sit three quarters of 
an hour over a move, his head covered 
by his hands, and then to be dis- 
covered fast asleep! In every thing 
he was the same. Correct as the 
sun; but a slow sort of person, for 
all that. Schmidt was the kind of 
man who, meeting you in a pouring 
rain, says, ‘ What a wet day this is! 
A wholesale dealer in prosy truisms, 
and nothing brighter ; and yet covered 
all over with a portly assumption of 
consequence, which famously dusted 
the eyes of the vulgar. I had ever 
been a judge of physiognomy, and 
knew my man. How many Schmidts 
there are in the world! Excuse my 
thus moralising at the dinner-table, 
if only for its novelty. 

“ Did you ever see a conjuror at a 
fair shewing off tricks upon the 
cards? He shuffles the pack beneath 
your very nose as he offers them in 
detail; but while you vainly think 
you can draw which you will, he 
adroitly manages to make you select 
the very card to suit his purpose. 
Something like this must be my first 
step. I had as yet no plan beyond 
fixing myself upon him, and trusting 
tu consequences ; but, under the strong 
stimulus of my poor 1500 franc salary, 
I seriously made up my resolve to 
risk even life itself rather than rest 
in my abject position. Who could 
have so much gold run through his 
fingers as I was in the daily habit of 
telling, and not long to see a little of 
it stick by the way ? 

“ I depended, then, partly on the 
native force of impudence; or, in 
words more refined, on the influence 
of a strong mind over a weak one; 
that magic spell which Concini at the 
block owned to having practised so 
successfully upon the queen, her 
mistress. You see I am historical, 
as well as classical — any thing but 
poetical ! 

“ The English embassy at this time 
occupied a hotel adjoining the Café 
de la Régence ; at the door of which 
latter temple of fame I planted my- 
self in a careless-looking attitude, 
with my pulse beating like a sledge- 
hammer. The night was dark above, 
but bright below, shining forth in all 
the glory of lamp-light. At the 
porte cochére of the British envoy’s 

otel stood a light travelling-carriage. 
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I was in the nick of time. Schmidt 
was ready, enveloped in a heavy 
redingote. Five horses were being 
caparisoned for the journey. I went 
up to the carriage, and addressed my 
chess friend :— 

“* How's this, Schmidt ? no chess 
to-night? I’ve been looking for you 
in the Régence !” 

“*¢ Chess! no, indeed, I’ve other 
fish to fry. Have you not heard the 
news? It’s no secret. Buonaparte 
has landed from Elba on the coast of 
France. Paris will ring with the 
tidings in an hour or two. I'm off 
this moment for London with des- 
patches.’ 

“¢]T don’t envy you the journey!’ 
said I. ‘What a bore! shut up in 
that machine all night; not even a 
pretty girl to keep you company ! 

“* But duty, you know!’ said 
Schmidt, with a smile. 

“* Duty, indeed! but, perhaps, you 
light up, en grand seigneur, and read 
all the way? To be sure, you can 
study our new gambit!’ 

“* What a pity you can’t go with 
me!’ responded Schmidt, in the pride 
of five horses and a carriage all to 
himself. ‘ What a pity you can’t go 
with me, we'd play chess all the 
way ! 

“ My heart leaped to my mouth. 
The trout was gorging the bait. 
Schmidt had drawn the marked card! 

“ ¢ Don’t invite me twice!’ said I, 
laughing, ‘ for I am in a very lazy 
humour, and have no one earthly 
thing to do in Paris for the next few 
days.’ This was true enough. 

“*Come along, then, my dear 
fellow!’ replied Schmidt, ‘ make the 
jest earnest. I’ve a famous night- 

amp, and am in no humour to sleep. 
I must drop you on the frontiers, be- 
cause I dare not let the authorities 
of Calais or Boulogne see that I have 
a companion, lest I should be sus- 
pected of stock-jobbing, but I'll pick 
you up on my return. Now, are the 
orses ready, there ?’ 

“* Do you really mean what you 
say, Schmidt ?” 

“ * Indeed I do!’ 

“ «Then I'll tell you what,’ said I, 
‘I'm your man, and famous fun we'll 
have!’ 

“ I darted into the Café de la Ré- 
gence, snatched up the first chess 
equipage that came to hand, and 
stood in a moment again by the side 
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of ‘ my friend.’ The postilions were 
on their saddles, in we leaped, bang 
went the door, round rolled the 
wheels, and away bounded our light 
calash at the rate of ten French miles 
an hour! 

“* Gad! said Schmidt, with a grin, 
‘ what a joke this is! We shall have 
something in the chess way to talk 
about for the next hundred and fifty 
years !’ 

“* We shall, indeed!’ replied I. 
For a moment we were stopped at 
the barrier of St. Denis, and here 
I became sensible of the truth of 
R ’s reasoning. The gates were 
closed, and a heavy force of horse 
and foot drawn up by the portals. 
My friend’s passport was strictly 
scanned, and we learned that no 
other carriage could pass that night, 
the order being special. I may here 
say, that throughout theroute, thanks 
to the telegraph, our horses were 
always changed at the various post- 
houses with lightning speed. 

“* Good night, gentlemen!’ cried 
the officer on guard, and away we 
went through the barriers, dashing 
over stone and sand, rut and road, 
like the chariot of Phaeton running 
away with its master. I looked back 
on Paris for the last time. ‘ Aur 
grands hommes, la patrie reconnois- 
sante !’ thought I. Should I succeed, 
the R——s will at least bury me 
in the church of St. Geneviéve! 

“ Now at this point, my friends, 
the chess-board, 1 consider, was in 
reality placed between Napoleon and 
myself, its type only being the 
chequered piece of wood on which 
Schmidt, poor fellow ! was setting up 
the chess-men. By the by, if you 
ever play chess in a carriage, and for 
want of the men being pegged at 
their feet you cannot make them 
stand, wet the board with a little 
vin de Grave, as we did, and you'll 
find no difficulty. 

“ Yes, Napoleon and I were about 
to play a game at chess, and, although 
he might be said to have taken the 
first move, his attack was necessarily 
clogged by so much incumbrance, 
that our chances, at least, became 
equal. ‘To beat the emperor,’ 
thought I, ‘all must be risked in a 
rapid attack, which shall counter- 
mine his plans. The position must 
not be suffered to grow too intricate. 
My first stroke must be successful, 
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or I may as well throw up the game 
at once. Nothing, however, can be 
done for some hours; so, voyons! 
there’s a Providence for the vir- 
tuous.’ 

“ Imagine for a the de- 
tails I am compelled to omit. We 
es pm chessall night, talked, laughed, 
and enjoyed ourselves. We supped 
en route in the carriage ; and, as my 
courteous antagonist was deeply en- 
gaged in discussing the relative merits 
of a Perigord paté and a bottle of old 
Markbrunner, I could but sigh that 
time had been denied me to put a 
vial of laudanum in my pocket. 
Schmidt should haveslept so soundly! 

“Time wore on. ‘Shall I pitch 
him out by main force?’ reflected 
your ate servant. ‘ Shall I de- 
coy him forth, leave him like one of 
the babes in the wood to the care of 
the redbreasts, assume his name, and 
dash on alone?’ Too hazardous. I 
must take care not to find my way into 
that dirty old gaol at Calais, where 
the starving debtors are so everlast- 
ingly fishing for charitable pence with 
red woollen nightcaps, ‘The Code 
Napoleon does not allow of ‘ robbery 
with premeditated violence.’ More 


the pity! and then, probably, if alone, 


I could not procure horses. Shall I 
tell Schmidt the whole truth, and 
throw myself on his friendship? No; 
I should be checked and cate. 
We have rattled through Abbeville, 
we are even passing Montreuil, and I 
am just where I was. But, stop! a 
thought lights up my brain. Will it 
do ? 

“ Luckily my adversary was, as I 
have said, the slowest of all slow 
chess- players — heavy, sleck, and 
sleepy. This gave me the more time 
to ruminate while he concocted his 
views upon the chequered field ; and 
my scheme, such as it was, became at 
length matured. While Schmidt the 
innocent, with his fishy eyes, was 
poking over the board, how little he 
thought upon the real subject of my 
meditations! At this moment some 
persons would liken Schmidt to the 
Indian traveller, laughing in the 
fulness of his joy, while the Thug, 
his companion, makes ready the fatal 
scarf wherewith to strangle him; 
others would compare him to a calf 
grazing in a butcher’s field. You 
may liken him to what you will. 

“*Do you cross from Calais or 
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king! 

“* Check? I shall interpose the 
rook.—Oh! through the Angloma- 
nia of the Bourbons, our embassy 
has worked the telegraph double 
duty, and at both ports a fast-sailing 
boat awaits me.—-I think I shall win 
this game. Your queen seems to me 
not upon roses.—If the wind hold 
strong south-west as now, I shall 
prefer crossing from Boulogne.’ 

“ By this time we had reached that 
little village, I forgot the name of 
the dog-hole, seven miles on the 
Paris side of Boulogne. It was half- 

ast four in the afternoon, and we 
1ad eaten nothing since our scanty 
breakfast of bread, butter, and café 
au lait, at eight in the morning. 
Chess, chess, still had our chess gone 
on. I knew Schmidt was rather of 
the gourmand order, and now or 
never must the buffalo be taken in 
the lasso; I easily prevailed on him 
to alight at the little inn of the vil- 
lage, which was also the post-house, 
for a quarter of an hour, to snatch 
a hot Sour; which, I assured him, 
was far better than his dining at 
Boulogne and crossing the sea on a 
full stomach ; so, chess-board in hand, 
away went Schmidt the simple into 
a dark little back room to study his 
coming move while dinner was dish- 
ing. ‘ Now or never!’ I say, was 
my battle-cry. I rushed out, and 
demanded, what think you ? a black- 
smith! I was gazing on our carriage 
when the man stood before me. No 
one was within hearing. 

“ * What a curious thing is a car- 
riage like this, friend!’ said I, mu- 
singly. 

“* Tt is!’ responded he, in a tone 
which seemed to say, ‘ Have you come 
from Paris to tell me that ?” 

“*¢ A strange wilderness of wheels 
and springs, of wood and iron. Now 
what would follow were that large 
screw there taken out? Answer me 
promptly !’ 

“* What would follow? Why the 
coach would go on very well for a 
few hundred yards, and then would 
overturn with a crash, and smash all 
to shivers !’ 

“* Hum!’ said I; ‘ and the tra- 
vellers would doubtless go to shivers, 
as you call it, also? And what if 
only that tiny screw there were 
drawn ?’ 
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“* The body of the vehicle would 
equally fall upon the hind axle, but 
without material consequences ; caus- 
ing, however, some inevitable de- 
lay.’ 

Mie Are you the blacksmith always 
in attendance here? I mean if this 
carriage overturned descending yon- 
der hill, would it fall to your lot to 
right it ?’ 

“*Tt would!’ and the French- 
man’s eye sparkled with intelligence. 
I could have hugged the swarthy 
man to my bosom. I adore a black- 
smith ! 

“ * Here are ten Napoleons,’ said I ; 
‘give me out that little screw, I have 
a fancy for it.’ And the screw was 
in my hand. 

“* And now,’ continued I, ‘here 
are ten other Napoleons. I hope no 
accident will happen to us as we 
leave the village; but, should the 
carriage overturn, have it brought 
back here to repair, and take a cou- 
ple of hours to finish the job in, that 
you may be sure the work is done 
properly, you know. And remember, 
O most virtuous of blacksmiths! that 
a man who earns twenty Napoleons 
so lightly has two ears, but only one 
tongue.’ 

“* Assez, assez, mon maitre!’ 
grinned Vulcan, emphatically ; ‘je 
comprends; soyez tranquille! Allez 
done !’ 

“TI pocketed the precious screw, 
and rushed into dinner while the 
horses were putting to. Schmidt 
was so tranquil, I felt provoked I 
had such a lamb to deal with. I 
intend that screw to go down in my 
family as an heir-loom. 

“ We left the inn at full gallop. 
A very small quantity of pace like 
ours proved a dose. The body of 
the carriage dropped gently into ‘a 
critical position. The postilions 
pulled up. 

“¢ We are overset,’ cried I. 

“¢ God forbid!’ said Schmidt ; 
‘say it’s the English courier!’ The 
man was so deep in that dear chess. 
‘What’s to be done?’ cried he, 
coming to his senses. 

“I had already sprung out. 

“* There seems little the matter, 
Schmidt. Back the carriage to the 
inn, and all will be right again in a 
twinkling.’ 

“ So said so done. My friend the 
blacksmith assured us he would re- 
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air all damage directly ; and, while 

e began to hammer away, like a 
Cyclops forging thunderbolts, we 
philosophers coolly resumed our chess 
in the inn-parlour. The position of 
the game was now highly critical, 
both for me and Napoleon, and also 
for me and Schmidt. My latter ad- 
versary was decidedly under a mate, 
and his coming move I felt must 
occupy twenty heavenly minutes! 
Surely his guardian angel must have 
been just now taking his siesta ! 

* T left the room and darted to the 
stable. A groom was busy at his 
work, 

“* Have you a saddle-horse ready 
for the road ?’ 

“¢ Yes, sir, we’ve a famous trot- 
ting pony,—won the prize last : 

“* Enough! Iam sent on in ad- 
vance. Tell the landlord my friend 
within settles all. Give me the 
bridle!’ 

“TI mounted my Bucephalus, and 
galloped off like the wind. 

*« * Boulogne! Boulogne!’ cried I, 
aloud, as I raced through the village 
in a state of ungovernable excitement. 
I was playing the great game with 
a vengeance. Ifthat horse yet lives, 
be sure he recollects me. 

“T rattled into Boulogne, the St. 
Pelage of Great Britain, and the 
very gendarmerie quailed before me 
at the gates. In a minute more I 
had alighted at the water-side. The 
soldiers shouted behind for my pass- 
port. I threw them some gold, 
which, as none of their officers hap- 
pened to be in sight, they were vul- 
gar enough to pick up from the 
beach. I cast my eyes around. It 
was six o'clock, and the scene was 
deeply interesting. 

“ The breeze had set in well from 
the west. ‘The evening was cold, but 
bright ; the air slightly frosty. The 
sun yet shone, and lighted up the 
harbour, tinging the far-off waves 
with ten thousand different shades of 
emerald hue. It was known already 
that Napoleon had escaped from his 

rison-house, and was marching on 
aris; and the English residents 
were flying from France like sheep 
before the wolf. A golden harvest 
was reaping on this narrow sea, and 
I was hailed in a moment by several 
bronzed fishermen, with offers of 
service and vaunts of the superior 
qualities of their several respective 
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vessels. I selected at a glance a 
stout, trim-looking boat, and leaped 
on board, leaving my horse to his 
meditations. I hope, for the hos- 
pitality of Boulogne, he was taken 
care of. 

“*For Dover!’ cried I to the 
master of the boat. ‘ My pay is five 
guineas a-man; I must have eight 
men on board in case it comes on to 
blow. Be smart, fellows, and away !’ 

“The men were active as eels. 
The police were about to detain me 
with some infernal jargon about my 
passport again. 

“* Cut off!’ cried I, eagerly. 

“ My captain (if I may so term a 
Breton sailor, half smuggler, half 
fisherman) severed the rope which 
held us to the pier-head, our ny 
brown sails were flung to the wind, 
and we were sweeping across the 
waters. 

“ We dashed under the bows of a 
large English-built packet, straining 
at her lashings like mad, ready to 
kick off in ten seconds. Her sails 
were flying abroad, and several stout 
hands were at the tacks, ready to 
sheet them home. The captain was 
reading the very stones and windows 
of the town, impatiently, through a 
glass. The mob of idle spectators 
were so busily engaged watching his 
proceedings, I was hardly noticed. 

“*¢ A nice craft, that! 

“* Yes, sir; waiting for the English 
courier. If he don’t make haste 
she'll lose her tide.’ 

“* T should be sorry for that,’ said 
I. ‘Give her a wide berth, and go 
ahead.’ 

“ And we did go ahead! I have 
crossed Calais Straits many times, 
but never under such exciting cir- 
cumstances. Every bit of canvass 
we could stretch was spread, and the 
billows washed our deck from stem 
to stern. The men were on their 
mettle, and the little vessel answered 
gloriously to the call; shaking her- 
self after each wash like a wild duck, 
and dipping her wings again to kiss 
the briny waters. _At’one moment I 
verily thought we should have been 
swamped. My fellows themselves 
hesitated, and seemed inclined to take 
in sail. 

“*¢ Carry on!’ cried our captain. 

“ A little more washing and we 
were in comparatively smooth water 
under the chalk cliffs of Albion. 
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By half-past nine I had left Dover, 
and was tearing along the London 
road behind four fleet horses. Can- 
terbury and Rochester were won and 
lost. i took the direction of London, 
and my carriage pulled up before 
the gates of K——’s villa at five 
o'clock in the morning. I had come 
from Paris in thirty hours.” 

“ Thirty-one!” here interpolated 
the accurate Mr. Goldhall. 

Wolverdenden smiled. 

“ The inmates must have thought 
I had come to take the mansion by 
storm, so powerful were my appeals 
to the great bell, as I stood at the 
gates in the early sunbeams of the 
morning. In five minutes more, I 
found myself by the conjugal bed of 
R . God only knows how I got 
there! 

“ Assuredly the R s received 
me as they had never done visitor 
before, sitting up both in bed, side 
by side, rubbing their eyes, as just 
awakened from a deep sleep. I 
had made my entry wi et armis, 
and, by the time R—— was fully 
wakened a had handed in my cre- 
dentials. Without pausing a mo- 
ment in my hitherto successful ca- 
reer, I rapidly explained the cireum- 
stances of the case, and minutely 
detailed the situation of our Paris 
house. What words I used I cannot 
remember. Indeed, I spoke as in a 
state of delirium. I had not slept 
for two days and nights, and my 
brain began to reel for want of 
rest. 

“*Go into my dressing - room 
there, said R——, with the most 
imperturbable sang froid. ‘Do me 
the favour to open the shutters, and 
in three minutes I will be with 
you.’ 

“ I retired mechanically ; a heavy 
load seemed already removed from 
my chest. In every tone of the great 
man’s voice was something more than 
authority ; there was genius, talent, 
and power. I felt that our position 
was fully understood, and so pro- 
found was my confidence in the Fing 
of the London merchants, I already 
felt assured we should find relief in 
his counsels. How extraordinary 
that so much effect should have been 
produced by half-a-dozen common- 
place words! 

“I threw myself upon a sofa. 
R—— joined me. He wore a 
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scarlet nightcap, and, enveloped in 
the blanket he had hastily dragged 
off the bed, he looked, with his 
risly beard and massive throat, 
ike a chief of the Cherokee Indians 
about to give the war-whoop. But I 
thought at the moment of neither 
nightcap nor blanket ; I thought only 
of Napoleon Buonaparte on the one 
hand, and R on the other; and 
I would have staked my life on the 
latter, simply because he seemed 
master of himself. It is so easy to 
govern others! 

“R was grand, he was sub- 
lime! Startled abruptly from his 
sleep, informed that the whole for- 
tunes of his house were trembling 
in the balance,—that the mighty 
European edifice he had for so 
many years been labouring to estab- 
lish was tottering in the wind,— 
that name, fame, and fortune, were 
being rent asunder, he was still 
R - He was the lion of the 
desert awakened to battle by the 
jungle tiger of the East, and rush- 
ing at once to the desperate con- 
flict. Only, be it remarked, that 
lions of the desert seldom appear in 
flannel, even in the Zoological Gar- 
dens.” 

“ Mauvaise plaisanterie!” sneered 
the poet to Miss Knaggeit. 

“ Coarse person, with his flannel 
and his nightcap!” responded she of 
the bones. 

Wolverdenden heard not the re- 
mark. He proceeded :— 

“R spoke, and in the same 
quiet tone with which he could have 
ordered his maitre @hotel to get him 
a cutlet. 

“¢ Return to France,’ said he,— 
‘to my brother with all speed. Spare 
no exertion at all hazards to be in 
Paris some little time before Napo- 
leon enters, and all will go well. 
Your services in this affair will not 
be forgotten by our house. To thank 
you here were waste of time. Now 
mark my words! I have no faith in 
the Napoleon dynasty. The em- 
peror has returned too soon. The 
army will declare in his favour, but 
the nation, torn by war, will not 
stand by him. The natural cry of 
France is, ‘Peace, peace! that we 
may heal up our wounds.’ ‘The em- 
peror may win a battle, but he must 
fall before numbers, and his fall this 
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time will be for ever. I give him a 
hundred days’ reign, and no more. 
Very well. If I believed in the en- 
durance of Napoleon, I should say, 
* Make a friend of him—lend him this 
gold ;’ but as it is the bullion must 
be preserved. I know the Bour- 
bons. If the emperor borrow the 
gold, even in the name of the govern- 
ment, and pawn the palaces of Fon- 
tainbleau and the Louvre for the 
amount, the others are capable of 
disavowing the transaction. And 
although the absolute loss of this 
sum would not of itself shake us, 
yet the credit of our name would 
be severely damaged; a run upon 
our branch houses would inevit- 
ably follow, and we should be com- 
pelled to stop payment before we 
could realise our assets. And yet 
true policy forbids our now directly 
affronting the emperor. How then 
to act? The problem to be solved 
is this,—to keep the gold out of his 
hands, and yet to remain friends with 
him. And thus would I have my 
brother proceed. Treasure up my 
every word, sir, and digest it en 
route. All paper money in France 
will now be depreciated. Any pre- 
mium will be given for gold to hoard 
during the crisis. We have undue 
bills to the amount of millions and 
millions flying about Paris. I pray 
ne mark this, sir. Seek out the 

olders of our paper, call it all in, 
and pay it off in gold. The money 
market will be so pressed that even 
our name will be at a discount. 
Work out this scheme, and watch 
the result. Every holder of a note 
of hand will be glad to allow ten per 
cent discount for gold. Call in all. 
Leave not a rag of paper exist- 
ing in any corner of Paris with 
our name thereon as _ acceptors. 
Should it chance that even then you 
do not find bills enough come in to 
absorb the gold, let my brother ex- 
tend the operation, and discount 
equally the flying bills of the three 
Paris houses, marked in his secret 
memorandum-book as A, B,C. Ne- 
ver mind whether the bilis have two, 
four, or six months to run. I say 
pay off all. Ferret them out from 
every corner of Paris. Lock your 
paper in your desk, and the ship will 
ride out the storm. How like you 
the plan, sir? Ha! The bills will 
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be useless to Napoleon. Gold alone 
will meet his views, and he must get 
it through those houses who have 
been in the secret of his return. 
Meanwhile, bid my brother be fore- 
most at the Tuileries’ levees, and 
profuse in his assurances of devotion 
to the emperor, with regret that he 
has no gold.’ 

“R paused, as if to de- 
mand my applause for his plan. I 
saw it al: the riddle was solved. 
Success was all but certain. Check 
to Napoleon! and probably check- 
mate; for other blows are yet in re- 
serve for him! R—— resumed, 
with the gravity of a veteran com- 
manding in a battery with the bul- 
lets flying around him,— 

“¢ Tell my brother, moreover, to 
operate on the French funds for a 
rise, the moment they recover from 
their first depression. Operate large- 
ly, and in the certainty that the 
Bourbon star will shine again, in less 
than four months, brighter, and more 
enduring, from this dark cloud hay- 
ing passed away. Remind my bro- 
ther, however, to operate against the 
emperor only through third parties, 
and to beware; for Napoleon will 
owe us a grudge for present proceed- 
ings, though at first he will be too 
eager to court public opinion to 
dare to seek revenge on our house. 
And now, away with you, sir, on the 
wings of the wind; but, hold! what 
is the earliest hour at which the cou- 
rier of the English embassy can be at 
the Foreign Office here ?” 

“*T should say, eight or nine.’ 

“¢Ha!’ said R ; ‘then stop 
yet a moment. ‘Thy coming is, in- 
deed, a God-send !’ 

“ Seating himself, R—— hastily 
wrote and sealed a short note, ad- 
dressed to Lord C——. 

*“* Leave London by Westminster, 
and hand in this note as you pass 
Downing Street (of course you know 
London), to be delivered as early 
as possible. Lord C comes 
punctually to business at nine o'clock, 
and will find it on his desk. It is 
right that I should briefly acquaint 
his lordship with the outbreak of 
Napoleon.’ 

“« But,’ remarked I (child as I 
was, compared with R ), ‘ would 
= not prefer my leaving it at his 
ordship’s private residence ; in which 
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case he will get it at least two hours 
sooner ?” 

“* Content yourself, young man,’ 
returned the chief, with a grim 
smile; ‘obey orders without rea- 
soning upon them. Ahem! he 
might not like to be disturbed so 
early. Besides; how do we know 
he is at home? There; I date my 
envelope ‘half-past five a.m.’ Can 
man do more? And now away, sir. 
We shall soon meet again. Return 
by Calais. The Boulonnois might 
lay hold of you.’ 

“*¢ But ee me to remark, one 
difficulty remains,’ observed I; ‘I 
have no passport.’ 

“* Oh, I can remedy that in a mo- 
ment. The English government al- 
low me to keep a few blanks for 
emergencies.’ 

“With R——, to will and to do 
appeared to be the same thing. He 
filled me up a passport ready signed, 
describing me as on ‘a special mis- 
sion ;) and we parted with a cordial 
squeeze of the hand. I can truly say, 
I neither ate nor drank in or near 
the British metropolis. 

“¢* How shall we drive, sir ?’ 
asked the postboys, as we crossed 
Westminster Bridge. 

“ ¢ Drive,’ said i, ‘as ifthe devil 
were after us!’ 

“ Luck was on my side through- 
out this eventful en game; for 
such I contend it was in the highest 
signification of the word. Life is 
chess on a grand scale, and chess is 
an emblem of life, with its hopes and 
its fears, its losses and its gains; 
only, in chess, if you lose one game 
through a false move, you can set up 
the pieces and play another. My 
chances of checkmating the emperor 
now increased hourly. The ball was 
at my foot. It may be said, the 
greater share of the laurel-branch 
ought to be R——’s. Never mind, 
I was not puffed up with pride. 
Could I have a more worthy partner 
than the mighty monarch of Eu- 
ropean finance? It was king against 
Kaisar, and mine own was at least 
the hand that moved the pieces. 

“Fate was constant throughout 
my journey. I reached Dover and 
Calais without an accident, and 
reeled into our Paris counting-house, 
more dead than alive, soon after 
noon, on the 8th day of March. I 
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need not say how delighted was 
our French R at the counsel I 
brought. All hands went imme- 
diately to work, to carry out the 
scheme. As for me, 1 went to 
bed. 

“R "s behaviour was per- 
fect. He made me keep the ring I 
wore, and thus I gained my car- 
buncle. More valuable orders of 
merit have been given by monarchs 
for services of inferior value. 

“ To make my narrative complete, 
I must here trouble you with a chap- 
ter of dates. 

“ Buonaparte had landed in France 
on March 1, and the news came to 
the Tuileries, as I have said, by the 
Lyons telegraph, on the 5th. On 
the 6th, Louis le Désiré, issued his 
first proclamation, and ran away 
from Paris, his loved city, on the 
19th. March 12, the emperor en- 
tered Lyons; left that city next day ; 
was at Fontainbleau on the 20th; 
and came into Paris on the same day, 
at nine o’clock at night. Le petit 
Caporal had covered two hundred 
French leagues, partly hostile, in 
twenty days; not bad work, consider- 
ing a part of the journey was perform- 
ed on foot, that armies were to be 
conquered, and municipal authorities 
harangued, en route, in every town. 
On my part (for, as I am playing 
chess with the emperor, I may Se 
contrast my doings with his), I had 
left Paris on the night of the 5th of 
March, and was back at my post on 
the 8th. We were, morally speak- 
ing, assured of at least a clear week, 
even should the troops sent to op- 
pose the emperor unite themselves to 
his cause. A good deal may be 
done in a week ! 

“The success of the house of 
R—— was complete; and Napo- 
leon, as far as our game went, was 
irrevocably checkmated. All our 
gold was paid away ; barely a single 
twenty-frane piece remained in our 
treasure-vaults. We stood upon our 
bills, and waited the event. 

“On the 21st of March, the em- 
poe had a grand levee at the pa- 

ace of the Tuileries, to which our 
chief went, though with a trembling 
heart. Buonaparte looked at him 
from head to foot, with any thing 
but a pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance, and turned on his heel with 
this one significant phrase, ‘I see 
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that there are two Napoleons in 
Europe!’ 

“The courtiers stared at each 
other, but could not read the riddle. 
Our R saw that his counter- 
plot was known, and appreciated, 
though not perhaps gratefully! Dur- 
ing the hundred days’ reign —that 
meteor-flash of regained power—the 
emperor took no further notice of 
the matter, but subsequently alluded 
to it at St. Helena, in his conversa- 
tions with Las Casas. He then 
laughed at the trick, and owned we 
had completely foiled him. <A Na- 
poleon to confess himself beaten is 
twice vanquished. 

“* My friend, Schmidt the heavy, 
never can have forgotten the last game 
of chess we played together, but was 
fortunate enough to be able to con- 
ceal the thing from his employers. 
He is still in the land of the living, 
but we have never seen each other 
since I left him studying how to 
parry the impending checkmate. 
Should we ever meet, I shall be hap- 
py to finish the game, though I have 
never had leisure to play even a 
single party of chess since. Chess is 
a game for the poor, the idle, and 
the infirm; and, thanks to R : 
Iam now none of those. A liberal 
advance of capital on the part of the 
two brothers of Paris and London 
enabled me to call into existence the 
house of Wolverdenden and Co., 
bankers and merchants, of Ham- 
burg, of which firm I am, as friend 
Goldhall there knows, the head part- 
ner. I have never divulged this af- 
fair before; but, after twenty-eight 
years, feel at liberty to treat it as a 
matter of history: only, as I should 
not wish it to go farther, I will 
thank the company present to respect 
my desire. The finance of Europe is 
its very heart’s blood, and the multi- 
tude should not be too easily initiated 
into the mysteries of the temple. 

* And now, in the manner that 
conquerors count over their spoils, 
let me briefly sum up the gains of 
the R s. The net is thrown 
into the waters, and drawn to land; 
let us tell over the fish taken. 

“ Firstly, you will take notice, 
that, in our exchange of gold for pa- 
per—hailed at the time like the 
changing of the new lamps for old in 
the Arabian tale of Aladdin,—in this 
exchange, I say, we cleared a profit 
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of ten per cent; making ten millions 
of francs net of itself. The emperor 
lost Waterloo,—commerce was re- 
stored,—oil was poured upon the 
waters,— the Bourbons crept forth 
from their holes, like mice when the 
cat is out of sight. Gold became a 
dead-weight,— bills were in requisi- 
tion for remittal to foreign countries, 
—the bullion all came back to our 
vaults,—and we favoured our friends, 
by charging them only 5 to 8 per 
cent premium for taking the cum- 
bersome burden off their hands! 

“The Bourbons were not ungrate- 
ful. With an incomparable degree 
of adroitness, R m: le them see 
that we had been instrumental in 
crippling the resources of the em- 
peror! ‘Thus goes the world. In 
return for our fidelity to the jleur- 
de-lis, we were permitted to suck 
some of its sweetest honey. ‘The 
records of French finance yet ring with 
our gains upon the Bourse, through 
our buyings and sellings of stock upon 
this occasion. 

“ On the morning I bore the news 
to England, R went down to 
the Stock Exchange of the British 
metropolis at nine o'clock. He 
was always a punctual man. At this 
very time, Schmidt was about to 
open his budget .to his employers 
at Westminster. Acting through 
agents, R operated in the funds 
to an enormous amount for an 
anticipated fall. His brokers did 
all this, while the great man was 
quietly reading the Times newspaper. 
1 will not dwell upon the results in 
figures. The crop was enormous! 
At ten a.m., the news came to the 
Stock Exchange from the govern- 
ment Home Office, and the thing 
was blown. It was the interest of 
R "s brokers to keep the secret, 
and they did so. In the course 
of the same day, Lord C for- 
warded to the illustrious R an 
autograph letter from the Prince 
Regent, thanking him for his per- 
sonal attention, aswell as for his dis- 
interested conduct, in placing his own 
private information at the service of 
government, before the arrival of 
their own courier! Now it is all 
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over, I look back with astonishment. 
We have many great financiers, but 
no R My story is done.” 

“ What a great man was KR——!” 
said Goldhall, with a deep sigh. 

“A great man, indeed !” 
echoed around the dinner-table. 

There was a dead pause,—a pause 
similar to that which sunk down 
upon the rival fleets at the Battle of 
Aboukir after the blowing up of 
L/Orient. The silence upon the 
present occasion was an offering to 
the glorious memory of the departed 
R . 

Owing to the length of the story 
of Von Wolverdenden, the sitting of 
the ladies after dinner had almost 
resolyed itself into what the Cham- 
ber of Deputies would term “a state 
of permanency,” much to the vexa- 
tion of our dear friend Miss Knag- 
gett, who prided herself on “ the 
proprieties.” The usual thanks were 
showered down upon Wolverdenden, 
like wreaths of flowers upon the 
head of a successful singer. Mrs. 
Goldhall then gave the customary 
glance round the tabie, and rose to 
leave for the drawing-room. During 
this momentary bustle, the silence 
was broken, and all tongues were 
running at once, as if to make up for 
so much lost time; and also by way 
of firing a parting salute upon the 
disappearance of the ladies. 

The illustrious poet of the Poles, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski Skinund- 
grieff, rushed to escort Miss Knag- 
gett as far as the door, just as the 
fair hostess, Mrs. Goldhall, was put- 
ting this question to the interesting 
spinster,— 

“ How did you like the story ?” 

Miss Knaggett was one of those 
who love to go off with a mot. 

“ Mon Ane parle, et méme il parle 
bien,” replied she, quoting La 
Pucelle. 

“ Balaam’s ass spoke once,” cried 
the poet, boldly. 

Von Wolverdenden heard the two 
remarks. 

“ The 
ver spea 
denden. 


was 


eater number of asses ne- 
at all!” said Wolver- 
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BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


Art is very generally practised, but 
very little understood, in this coun- 
try. There are more living painters 
in Great Britain than dead painters 
of all nations, preserved in Pilking- 
ton’s large Dictionary. A shoal of 
them confine themselves to Suf- 
folk Street; the two Water-Colour 
exhibitions add to the long array 
of men addicted to the Arts; 
and some seven hundred and fifty 
exhibit yearly in the rooms of the 
Royal Academy. The great cities 
and provincial districts of the empire 
have artists and exhibitions of their 
own, and a Smith is no longer a rarity 
in Chichester, or a Wright in Derby. 
Art-Unions and _ exhibition-rooms 
abound ; and it is now the fashion to 
talk of Art as something understood 
at a glance; and Art is said to have 
achieved her utmost when Cooper 
can excite admiration in a groom; or 
Landseer, with a dog on canvas, a 
gape of wonder from a dealer in the 
living article. 

The sister divisions of the Fine 
Arts are still less understood than 
Painting. Sculpture, in its essence, is 
an art incomprehensible among us: 
and the orders and eras of Archi- 
tecture are subtle mysticisms that ex- 
cite surprise, and surprise only. The 
truth is, that a taste for the Fine 
Arts is a taste acquired only by very 
long practice, — self-education alone 
can teach the science of the Arts. 
A man must have seen very many 
works, and those of the best de- 
scription, before he can be said to 
be even well grounded in the Fine 
Arts. He must have read Reynolds 
with attention, and have compared 
Raphael with the antique, with 
Michael Angelo, and with himself. 
A taste for the Fine Arts is, therefore,a 
very rare taste,—so rarea taste indeed, 
that more ignorance is spoken and 
more absurdities written about works 
of Art than about any other division 
of the finer creations of the mind. 
Artists themselves, strange to say, 
are too often the worst critics upon 
Art ; their minds are too narrow to 
take in any enlarged ideas of the 
pursuit they follow ; they are wed to 
principles, to country, or to both, and, 
if they talk of the glories of the 
antique, or of Italian Art, they run 


into the cant language of their schools, 
and fence with difficulties the very 
rudiments of their calling. 

The best works of the best masters 
are, it is true, in other countries; 
and only one in ten thousand who 
would wish to cultivate a taste for 
the Fine Arts is ever likely to see 
them. This would appear, at first 
sight, a serious drawback to the ad- 
vancement of true Art among us. 
But it is only so upon superficial ob- 
servation,— 


“‘ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 


We have in this country some very 
excellent specimens of the best mas- 
ters. Of Michael Angelo, it is true, 
we can know but very little; but we 
have Raphael in all his glory at 
Hampton Court. Our National Gal- 
lery contains many fine and noble 
pictures. The British Museum is 
rich in ancient sculpture, the Elgin 
Marbles being a complete school in 
themselves. Careful casts from the 
antique have found their way into 
the halls of our provincial institu- 
tions. The burin of the. engraver 
has made the glories of the Vatican 
and of Vienna, of the Louvre, of 
Munich, and of Dresden, accessible at 
home. We are not, therefore, so 
barren of opportunities. We may 
take the prints of the. Campo Santo 
to our own firesides ; we .may read a 
lesson in Mr. Molteno’s window, in 
Pall Mall; and at sales like Har- 
man’s and Penrice’s test and weigh 
our own opinions against the market 
value of works of ait under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer. 

When Painting is so little under- 
stood among us, it isno wonder that 
the more austere, though on ac- 
quaintance not less fascinating, art of 
Sculpture is neglected, and at a dis- 
count. We speak of Sculpture in 
its essence,—of the higher creations of 
the sculptor’s chisel,—of works poetic 
both in character and composition. 
The inferior branches of the art, 
busts and portrait-statues, have had 
undue encouragement amongst us ; 
while the finer creations of Flax- 
man’s pencil have been forty years 
before us, and are now only begin- 
ning to emerge from the obscurity of 
ignorant neglect. What a chance 
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and accident is fame! The great 
Lord Bacon left his reputation and 
good name to a foreign clime, and, 
after some years had ‘elapsed, to his 
native country. The meek and mo- 
dest Flaxman is said to have made 
some such Continental bequest ; 
and his fame has but lately reached 
our shores in a foreign and reproach- 
ful accent. 

There are four fine works of good 
old Gothic sculpture in this country : 
1, the effigy of Queen Eleanor; 2, 
the monument of Aymer de Valence; 
3, the west front of Wells Cathedral ; 
and, 4, the effigy of the Countess of 
Richmond, the mother of King 
Henry VII. The figure of Queen 
Eleanor is of the utmost simplicity 
and beauty, and was the work of one 
Master William Torell, goldsmith, 
i.e., Torelli, an Italian. There is 
nothing like it for delicacy of con- 
ception and execution in the whole 
range of Gothic sculpture. The 
monument to Aymer de Valence is 
a happy union of sculpture with ar- 
chitecture, carrying the thoughts, not 
only to other ages, but other states 
of existence. ‘The west front of 
Wells Cathedral is in alto-relief, and 
represents the Creation, the Deluge, 
the great events in the lives of the 
patriarchs, and the leading circum- 
stances in the life of Our Saviour. 
Flaxman commends it highly. The 
effigy of the Countess of Richmond 
was the work of Peter Torrigiano, an 
Italian: it is in brass, and the face 
and hands were apparently cast from 
moulds made after death. 

There is little to admire in English 
sculpture between Torrigiano’s last- 
recognised work in this country (the 
effigies of Henry VII. and his queen) 
and the appearance of Le Sceur among 
us in the reign of King Charles L 
The chief works of value in the in- 
tervening time were the terra-cotta 
statue of old John Stow, who died 
in 1605; the noble monument to Sir 
Francis Vere, who died in 1608 ; the 
bust of Shakspeare, who died in 1616 ; 
the sitting figure of Francis Holles, 
who died in 1622 ; ; and the statue of 
Lord Bacon, who died in 1626. Of 
these five works, one only was ex- 
ecuted by an Englishman,—the sit- 
ting figure of Francis Holles, by 
Nicholas Stone. Shakspeare’s ‘bust 
was the work of Gerard Johnson, a 
Hollander ; Bacon's statue the work 
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of an Italian artist, and the noble 
monument to Sir Francis Vere was 
a kind of skilful adaptation by, it is 
thought, a foreign artist, from a 
monument to Englebert, count of 
Nassau, in the principal Protestant 
church of Breda. Englebert of Nas- 
sau was the favourite general of the 
Emperor Charles V., and tourists 
attribute his monument at Breda 
to the classic pencil of the mighty 
Michael. 

Le Sceur was the first to bring 
figures from off their backs, and 
statues from their narrow niches. 
His two great works in this country 
are noble specimens of his skill in 
sculpture. The equestrian statue of 
King Charles I. at Charing Cross is 
still the first in point of merit, as it 
is the first in point of age, of all our 
out-door statues ; nor has the stand- 
ing statue of the Earl of Pembroke, 
in the picture-gallery at Oxford, 
been yet surpassed for dignity of 
look, and ease and tranquil air of 
action. We have better statues, it is 
true, but still Le Swur will stand 
his ground with Roubiliac and Bacon, 
with Flaxman and with Chantrey. 

The first British name of any 
eminence in sculpture is that of 
Grinling Gibbons. The second, in 
point of time, was Cibber, and the 
third Roubiliac. Sculpture in the 
hands of Roubiliac became something 
more than mere New Road statuary 
among us. Architects ceased to give 
designs for monuments; Banks began 
to embody the splendid images of 
Grecian fable, and Bacon to pour- 
tray in statuary marble the philan- 
thropy of Howard, the moral dignity 
of Johnson, and the burning elo- 
quence of the great Lord Chatham. 
Nollekens gave to busts a character 
and execution, new at the time, to 
English sculpture. The true spirit 
of the antique was revived by Flax- 
man, and the characteristic excel- 
lencies of Reynolds transferred from 
canvas to marble by the inimitable 
skill of Sir Francis Chantrey. 

The oldest figure in the open air 
in London is the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth at St. Dunstan's, Fleet 
Street. Elizabeth is here a stiff old 
dame —stiffer than in life, and she 
was stiff enough in all conscience. 
As a work of art it is, therefore, a 
very poor performance ; as a piece of 
antiquity, it is of some value. The 
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lover of old London localities is al- 
ways glad to remember that it once 
stood without Ludgate, much in the 
manner of the kings at Temple Bar, 
and is pleased to see preserved the 
only memorial remaining of the gates 
of London. 

Gresham had executed abroad a 
set of kings and queens for the niches 
of the eunitenal of his Bourse or 
Exchange in London. City loyalty 
added statues of King James I. and 
King Charles L., and City gratitude 
a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
When Charles was beheaded, City 
disaffection deposed him from his 
niche, and inscribed the pedestal with 
the words, Exit Tyrannus, Regum Ul- 
timus —the tyrant is gone, the last of 
the kings. This was effaced at the 
Restoration, and a new statue of the 
martyred monarch set up; but the 
great fire of 1666 destroyed the whole 
stone progeny of kings, and no statue 
in the Exchange escaped the flames 
but the statue of the founder. 

The two men that struck the 
chimes at St. Dustan’s, to the infinite 
amazement of country-bred bump- 
kins and the increasing delight of 
City apprentices, were set up in 1671. 
They are now doing duty at the 
Marquis of Hertford’s villa in the 
Regent's Park ; but they strike their 
chimes much fainter than of old, as 
if conscious they had no other spec- 
tators than the servants of the house 
and the sooty sparrows of the Park. 
The statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross was erected in the year 1674.* 
Walpole tells its history, and Waller 
its moral :— 


** That the first Charles does here in. 
triumph ride, 

See his son reign where he a martyr 
died ; 

And people pay that reverence as they 
dass 

(Which then he wanted!) to the sacred 
brass ; 

Is not the effect of gratitude alone 

Towhich we owe the statue and the stone ; 

But Heaven this lasting monument has 
wrought, 

That mortals may eternally be taught, 

Rebellion, though successful, is but vain, 

And kings so killed rise conquerors again. 

This truth the royal image does proclaim, 

Loud as the trumpet of surviving fame!" 
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This noble figure was cast in 1633, 
in a spot of ground near the church 
of Covent Garden, and, not being 
erected before the commencement of 
the Civil War, was sold by the Par- 
liament to John Rivet, a brazier, 
living at the Dial, near Holborn Con- 
duit, with strict orders to break it in 
pieces. But the brazier, instead, con- 
cealed the statue underground, and 
exhibited some fragments of old brass 
in token of his obedience. At the 
Restoration he reproduced his statue, 
and presented it to the king.f 

The four statues at Temple Bar 
were erected in or about the year 
1672. The three kings, James I. 
and the two Charleses, are well ascer- 
tained, but antiquaries differ about 
the queen; some would have it for 
Elizabeth, and some for Anne of 
Denmark. Our own opinion is that 
it is Anne of Denmark, for it has no 
kind of earthly likeness to Elizabeth. 
The sculptor’s name was John Bush- 
nell. Bushnell died in 1701, and was 
interred at Paddington, where Banks 
and Nollekens both lie buried. 

The statue of Charles II. in the 
old Royal Exchange, of marble, and 
about eight feet high (for so it is 
described by Hatton), was the work, 
it is said, of Grinling Gibbons. Others 
attribute it to Quellin, who made the 
monument in Westminster Abbey to 
the murdered Mr. Thynn. We want to 
know what became of this statue. 
The statue of King Charles IT., that 
escaped the last great fire, was the 
work of one Scheifer, and is nothing 
more than a very weak imitation of 
Gibbons in his worst manner. 

A gentleman of the royal house- 
hold, one Tobias Rustat by name, 
keeper of the palace at Hampton 
Court, erected, at his own expense, 
two bronze statues to his royal mas- 
ters, King Charles Il. and King 
James II. They are still in being, 
and still occupy their old positions, 
one at Windsor, the other at White- 
hall. ‘The statue of Charles at Wind- 
sor is an equestrian statue, and was 
the work, as the hoof of the horse 
informs us, of Josias Ibach Stada 
Bremensis. This is a very stiff kind 
of performance, a poor second Charles 
after the Charles at Charing Cross. 


* Walpole and Pennant say 1678; but Waller's verses ‘‘ On the Statue of King 
Charles 1. at Charing Cross” were written ‘‘ in the year 1674.” : 
t Walpole’s Anecdotes, by Dallaway, vol. ii. p. 320; Strype, b. vi. p. 77. 
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Yet it is not altogether without its 
use, for it may serve as a sign to 
direct attention to the pedestal. 

The standing statue of James II. 
behind Whitehall was, as Walpole 
had reason to believe, the work of 
Grinling Gibbons. “Iam the rather 
inclined,” he says, “to attribute the 
statue at Whitehall to Gibbons, be- 
cause I know no other artist of that 
time capable of it.” Mr. Cunning- 
ham is of the same opinion. “ It 
has,” he says, “ great ease of attitude, 
and a certain serenity of air, and is 
not unworthy of the hand which 
moulded it.” There is some talk of 
removing this statue to the ~ 
space before the Admiralty. le 
should be sorry, however, to hear of 
its removal; it belongs to history 
and to Whitehall, and, though in 
some degree lost where it now is, it 
would be ten thousand pities to re- 
move it. 

King Charles II. had more statues 
erected to him in his lifetime than 
any other English king before or 
since, or any English subject save 
the Duke of Wellington. Gibbons 
was hired to carve a statue of the 
merry monarch for Chelsea Hospital, 
where old Rowley still stands, not in 
his court or every-day dress, but in 
the dress of a Roman emperor—a fit 
companion figure to the statue of his 
brother behind Whitehall. We are 
rather inclined to condemn Gibbons 
for this departure from the costume 
of his time. The dress of King Charles 
II.’s reign was very far from bad; 
parts, it is true, were either mon- 
strous or petite, but the character of 
the whole was good, and a true artist 
will always modify and subdue the 
more offensive portions of the dress. 
A cravat, such as Gibbons took de- 
light in carving, was too delicate a 
substance to transfer to bronze,—a 
material which requires that all mi- 
nute detail should be set aside, and 
demands a boldness of conception and 
execution in all its parts. 

Sir Robert Viner, lord-mayor of 
London in 1675, erected, in the year 
of his mayoralty, a statue of Charles 
II. on horseback in the middle of the 
old Stocks Market, the site of the 
present Mansion House. That art 
was very little understood in the 
City in 1675, the Stocks Market 
statue will afford sufficient proof. 
The original figure was cast at Leg- 
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horn, and was intended to represent 
John Sobieski, king of Poland, tram- 
pling on a Turk. The mayor made 
a cheap purchase of the work ; So- 
bieski’s face (the statue was of stone) 
was altered into King Charles, and 
the Turk, by a little ingenuity, was 
turned into Oliver Cromwell. 

This interesting piece of City 
adroitness was taken down in 1737, 
and, in May 1779, was presented by 
the City to Robert Viner, Esq., the 
legal representative of the loyal and 
ingenious lord-mayor. 

The alto-reliefs on the Fire Monu- 
ment came from the chisel of Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the father of the 
inimitable Colley. They do not tell 
very clearly the story which they 
wish to convey, nor is the grouping 
good. That Cibber, however, could 
be great at times, his “‘ Madness” and 
“ Melancholy ” over the gates of old 
Bedlam sufficiently attest. They are 
fine abstractions, and deserve the in- 
door sanctuary they have since found, 
for another half century of out-door 
exposure would have reduced them 
into rude and unmeaning masses. 
They are made of Portland stone, 
and were cut, it is said, at once from 
the block without the aid of models. 

The resurrection relief over the 
church-gate of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
was set up in 1687. ‘The name of 
the artist is unknown. It is clever, 
and has long been regarded as one of 
the curiosities of St. Giles’s. 

We may read in the streets and 
squares of London an _ interesting 
chapter in the history of English 
sculpture. The statue of Queen 
Anne, by Bird, before St. Paul’s is 
only a stiff, second edition of the 
statue of Queen Elizabeth before St. 
Dunstan’s. The “ Conversion of St. 
Paul,” by the same artist, in the 
pediment of the cathedral, measures 
sixty-four feet by eighteen, and cost 
11801. “Any statuary was good 
enough,” says Walpole, “ for an or- 
nament at that height, and a great 
statuary had been too good.” For 
the statue of Queen Anne and the 
four figures round the pedestal, Bird 
is said to have received the sum of 
1130/7. 20007. was Chantrey’s re- 
gular charge for a six-foot statue, 
but here are five large figures for 
very little more than half that sum. 
The four figures at the base of Queen 
Anne’s monumentare Britain, France, 
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Treland, and America. Garth has a 
clever copy of verses on the “ grace 
divine” and “awful form” of this 
very indifferent performance.* 

A statue of King George I. crowns 
the summit of the steeple of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. The portico 
of this church is very fine, but the 
steeple is, what Walpole calls it, a 
mesterstroke of absurdity. Bankes, 
the conjurer, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, had a horse, named Mo-. 
rocco, which actually ascended the 
steeple of St. Paul’s. This was a 
living wonder at so great a height, 
but no greater marvel, to our think- 
ing, than a stone lion and unicorn 
clinging to St. George's steeple, and 
the pedestal of King George. Ho 


garth understood the absurdity of 
this statuary steeple, and has intro- 
duced it into the background of his 
“Gin Lane.” The head of the church 
looks unruffled from his height on all 
the ruin and misery around him, 


‘* And sees as in a map the end of all.” 


A George I. on horseback, the 
gift, in 1726, of Sir Richard Grosve- 
nor, is the centre ornament of the 
green in Grosvenor Square. An 
equestrian statue of the same monarch, 
a cheap purchase from the sale 
at Canon’s, decorates the centre of 
Leicester Square. ‘Thestanding statue 
of George II. in Golden Square was 
another importation from Timon’s 
villa. The storyiscurious. During 
the sale, a gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of the auctioneer, came in, and, 
catching his eye, nodded in token of 
friendly remembrance. “ Thank you, 
sir,” said the auctioneer, and knock 
went his hammer: “the statue of 
that excellent monarch is yours!” 
No remonstrances were made, the 
gentleman paid for his statue, and 
gave it to a grateful public. The 
statue of Sir Hans Sloane, in the 
Physic Garden at Chelsea, was 
the work of Rysbrack, a statuary 
much in request before Roubiliac 
came over to supplant him. The 
statue of Edward VI. before St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and the statue of 
Mr. Guy before Guy's Hospital, are 
by Scheemaker, another statuary of 
Rysbrack’s rank and period. 

The Duke of Cumberland, 


the 
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hero of Culloden, died in the year 
1765, and, on the 4th of November, 
1770, Lieutenant-General Strode 
srected, in Cavendish Square, a por- 
trait-statue of his royal highness on 
horseback, in a cocked hat, topboots, 
and smalls. This statue still stands 
where it was first set up, and we are 
thus particular in describing the pe- 
riod of its erection, as Reynolds makes 
a direct reference to it in his Tenth 
Discourse. “ In this town,” he says, 
** may be seen an equestrian statue in 
a modern dress, which may be sufti- 
cient to deter future artists from any 
such attempt; even supposing no 
other objection, the familiarity of 
the modern dress by no means agrees 
with the dignity and gravity of 
sculpture.” 

The criticism of Reynolds was not 
altogether thrown away, and Bacon, 
then fast rising into fame, modelled 
his noble statue of Dr. Johnson in 
St. Paul’s on the Reynolds’ receipt 
for a modern statue. 

There are two statues of George 
IIL. in the streets and squares of 
London; one in the court of Somer- 
set Llouse by the elder Bacon, and 
one at Cockspur Street by Mr. M. C. 
Wyatt. The standing statue by Ba- 
con is simple, easy, and inoffensive, 
with some pretensions to true art; 
the statue by Wyatt is beneath 
the dignity of sculpture. Madame 
Tussaud might have made it. Some 
one said of it, that they never saw so 
drunken a horse and so sober a rider. 
The remark was a just one; the 
horse was really modelled for a St. 
George and the Dragon, and George 
III., it is said, had actually com- 
missioned it. ‘The startled look of 
the horse at the dragon beneath its 
feet was all very well, but, when they 
came to put the king instead of the 
saint on the horse’s back, the cocked 
hat instead of the spear, the wig and 
pigtail in place of the helmet, hessian 
boots in lieu of naked legs like the 
Apollo, the thing became a real ab- 
surdity. Well, the old king died, 
and the statue of St. George on 
horseback was a piece of unsaleable 
stock. What wasto be done? The 
saint was immediately dismounted, 
the dragon removed, a subscription 
raised, and the old hing, as he walked 


* There is a tottering statue of Queen Anne in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and a 
statue of “ Brandy Nan,” without the nose, in Queen Square, Westninster. 
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at Windsor, mounted on the steed of 
St. George of Cappadocia. This 
was reviving the art of old Sir Robert 
Viner. The Stocks Market statue 
would make a capital companion sta- 
tue to the Cockspur Street mon- 
strosity, and allow of two good 
stories being told at the same time. 
It should, therefore, be re-erected if 
it still exists. 

The bronze equestrian statue of 
King William III., by the younger 
Bacon, in St. James's Square, was 
set up in the year 1808; Sir R. 
Westmacott’s standing statue of the 
Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, 
in 1809; and his sitting figure of 
Fox in Bloomsbury Square in the 
year 1816. Gahagan’s bullet-headed 
figure of the Duke of Kent in Port- 
land Place was set up in 1820, and 
the Achilles in Hyde Park, by West- 
macott, in 1822. Art in the open 
air was still on the increase among 
us. The statues of George IV. at 
King’s Cross, and of Major Cart- 
wright in Burton Crescent, were set 
up about the same time. The King’s 
Cross figure has been recently taken 
down, but the reputation of its ex- 
istence still remains in Mr. Pugin’s 
memorable “Contrasts.” The artist's 
name is, we regret to say, unknown. 
The figure of Major Cartwright is by 
Clarke of Birmingham. 

Within the last thirteen years six 
statues in bronze and two in stone 
have been erected in the streets, 
squares, and open places of London. 
Pitt, in Hanover Square, by Chant- 
rey, was set up in 1831; Canning, in 
Palace Yard, by Sir Richard West- 
macott, in 1832; George III., in 
Cockspur Street, b Wyatt, and the 
Duke of York on the York Column, 
by Sir Richard Westmacott, in 1836 ; 
George IV. on horseback, by Chant- 
rey, and Nelson on the Nelson 
Column, by Baily, in 1843; the 
Duke of Wellington on horseback 
before the Exchange, by Chantrey, 
and William IV. on ‘foot before 
London Bridge, by Nixon, in 1844. 
Of these eight two alone deserve 
commendation. There is something 
very good about the Pitt, and 
the George I1V. may demand an 
eulogy, when seen and compared 
with Mr. Wyatt's cocked hat and 
pigtail. Nothing can be worse than 
the pigeon - chested appearance of 
the Duke of York but the coil of 
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drapery about the figure of Can- 
ning. 

When the necessity of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Lord 
Nelson was warmly revived some six 
or seven years ago, a large sub- 
scription set on foot, and original 
designs publicly called for and as 
liberally sent in, we little thought 
that the whole affair would end in 
the poor, mean, meagre, and inap- 
propriate monument to the great 
admiral which lifts its tall head in 
Trafalgar Square. We remember 
the designs very well. They were 
poor — they were discouraging ; there 
was nothing new. Old Neptune with 
his trident ; Nilus and his urn; the 
Genius of War, Valour, Victory, 
Prudence, and all the common per- 
sonifications of naval heroism and 
virtue. Of the better few (for there 
are several degrees of bad, worse, 
worser, worst, and worst of all), some 
were too large for the square, and 
some too large for the subscription. 
What was to be done? Some one 
work must be selected, and some one 
work within the means of the com- 
mittee. In this dilemma, the com- 
mittee appealed to the great Duke, a 
member of the committee, and asked 
what he thought. The Duke looked 
round him, and chose a Corinthian 
column with a statue on the top. 
The pet original, Mr. Baily, was 
thrown upon his back, and Mr. Rail- 
ton, the reviver, became the favourite 
of the committee. They chose a 
Corinthian column, and, as a Green- 
wich veteran remarked, mast-headed 
the admiral. 

The Duke and the committee were 
on the safe side, as they thought, 
when they chose a column sur- 
mounted by a statue for a monument 
to Lord Nelson. If they had polled 
the whole of London on the subject, 
they would have had a majority in 
their favour. We have a very dis- 
tinct remembrance of Mr. Railton’s 
drawing; it was a neat and well- 
executed drawing. The column and 
statue towered nobly to the skies; 
the National Gallery, a little lifted 
up, made a noble background to the 
base ; the fine portico of St. Martin’s 
was judiciously set out; the union- 
jack waved with a gracefi ul turn upon 
the steeple; the lion on Northum- 
berland House was there, with his 
full proportion of extended tail ; the 
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windows in the Union Club-house 
were just as many as they were made 
in the last assessment ; and the wait- 
ers at Morley’s Hotel were there, 
with their white neckcloths and newly 
unfolded napkins; while, round by 
Farrance’s (where two or three hun- 
gry urchins were looking wistfully 
in), the Royal Horse Guards, Blue, 
were marching in due order on, two 
by two, and at the proper military 
distance. The truth of the thing was 
irresistible, and a Corinthian column 
was carried, as it were, by acclama- 
tion. 

But the history of the Nelson 
Column is not yet told. Mr. Baily 
was commissioned to make a statue 
for the top in bronze, and lions and 
sea-monsters were commissioned for 
the base. The work proceeded, the 
base was soon run up, and there was 
a great talk of what we should see. 
At this period, however, the works 
unexpectedly ceased, and the bronze 
statue was metamorphosed into stone. 
Then the committee met, the capital 
was cast in bronze, and workmen 
were employed in building the shaft 
of the column. Then there was an- 
other cessation, and an extraordinary 
committee summoned. The news 
was startling; the funds were all 
exhausted, and no more subscriptions 
were likely to come in. But one 
course remained —an appeal to Go- 
vernment. Well, the appeal was 
made, Government stepped in, the 
functions of the committee ceased, 
and the works again went on. But 
in what way? We are almost 
ashamed to write it. The column, it 
was said, could never stand at the 
adopted height ; it would shake like 
areed inthe wind. The height must 
be reduced, and reduced it was. But 
the capital was moulded for a taller 
column? Well, never mind, it must 
De as it is; put it on, and up with 
the statue, and there, Mr. Bull, is 
your Nelson Monument ! 

Chantrey’s equestrian statue of 
George IV. was originally intended 
for the triumphal arch before Buck- 
ingham Palace. The commission was 
one direct from the king in person, 
made through Mr. Nash, the archi- 
tect, and sanctioned by the lords 
commissioners of the Treasury. The 
price was a great one—nine thousand 
guineas—but Chantrey had good rea- 
sons for the charge. Here is his 
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letter to Nash on the subject, in 
which it will be seen that he was no 
bad hand at a bargain :— 


“To Joun Nasu, Esq. 
‘* Belgrave Place, Dec. 1, 1828. 

*“My dear Sir,—His majesty having 
been pleased to express his commands 
that I should execute the bronze eques- 
trian statue to be placed on the triumphal 
arch at Buckingham Palace, I feel it my 
duty immediately to declare my readiness 
to obey those commands to the utmost of 
my ability. 

‘© You inform me that this work must 
measure thirteen feet, nine inches, in 
height; and, as that exceeds in magni- 
tude the scale of ordinary works, I have 
felt myself called upon to consider, with 
the greatest care and attention, all tha 
circumstances under which I am to un- 
dertake the completion of it. 

** L conceive, therefore, that it will tend 
to your satisfaction, as well as my own, 
and to your relief from personal responsi. 
bility in the eye of those before whom it 
may be your duty to lay my estimate, if, 
after 1 shall have stated the prices agreed 

upon for various works now under exe- 
cution in bronze, I submit to you the 
grounds upon which, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, I now explicitly and 
distinctly state to you the estimate of 
what my own services in this work may 
fairly entitle me to expect. 

** Mr. Westmacott received for a pe- 
destrian statue of Mr. Canning, twelve 
feet high, 70001., and I received for a 
pedestrian statue of Mr. Pitt, twelve feet 
high, 7000/.; and for an equestrian sta- 
tue of Sir Thomas Munro, ten feet high, 
80001. Pedestals being included in the 
above sums, deduct—say four or five 
hundred pounds at the utmost. 

** Itis also to be considered how greatly 
cubic contents are increased by the addi- 
tion of every foot inheight. For example, 
if a statue six feet high weigh one ton, a 
similar statue, twelve feet high, will 
weigh eight tons. It will, therefore, be 
obvious that when I name 9000 guineas 
as the amount of my estimate for an 
equestrian statue thirteen feet, nine inches, 
high, such a remuneration will not exceed 
that which arises from my ordinary oc- 
cupation. 

‘* T deem it the more necessary to press 
these points upon your attention because 
1 know that other estimates have been 
given, and am also well aware that study 
and labour may be proportioned to infe- 
rior price, if a cheap work is required 
from the hands of the artist—a work, for 
instance, calculated only to produce an 
effect when viewed at a given elevation. 
I should, however, as I before stated to 
you, be equally reluctant to place my 
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name upon such a production as I should 
be ashamed to undertake it from no more 
honourable motive than such as mere pe- 
cuniary profit might suggest. 

‘As I wish that the considerations 
which have influenced me in forming the 
estimate 1 have given may be in their ir- 
tegrity at once apparent, I must also beg 
leave to repeat in this letter what I have 
already stated to you in a former one, 
namely, that I cannot contemplate the 
production of so important an object as 
an equestrian statue of his majesty, espe- 
cially where it is to be made of so ex- 
pensive and durable a material as bronze, 
in any other shape than that ofa finished 
work, the purpose of which will be to 
transmit to posterity, not only the por- 
trait of the monarch, but the character of 
eminence which the arts have attained 
under his munificent patronage. Such a 
work you, and every man capable of form- 
ing a judgment on the subject and all its 
concomitant circumstances, must be aware 
ought to be executed with the greatest 
care and the best talents the sculptor can 
bring to it. It is equally, if 1 may pre- 
sume to say so of my sovereign, the in- 
terest of his majesty, of the country, and 
of the arts, that such a record should be 
produced which may remain for the re. 
spect and protection which it shall receive 
from posterity, when marble, exposed to 
the severity of this climate and the acci- 
dents of time, shall have perished. 
I remain, &c. “ F, Cnanrrey.” 


We have good authority for stat- 
ing that Chantrey made very little 
money by this statue. He was ten 
years about it, with “all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men” to 
assist him ; with veterinary surgeons 
to look on, and men from Tattersall’s 
and Smithfield to direct and to be- 
wilder him. He could have made a 
score of standing statues and half a 
hundred busts in much less time. His 
estimate, therefore, though large, was 
not unreasonable. 

London is not very rich in relievi 
in the open air. Sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are seldom seen working 
in unison together. We have al- 
ready referred to the bas-reliefs on 
the ‘ire Monument, and to the “Con- 
version of St. Paul,” by Bird, in the 
pediment of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but 
we have yet to refer to “ Shakspeare 
between Poetry and Painting,” by 
Banks, in front of the British Insti- 
tution; to Flaxman’s relizvi on Co- 
vent Garden Theatre; to Mr. Bubb’s 
relievi on the Opera House in the 
Haymarket; to the frieze on the 
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Atheneum Club by Mr. Henning; 
to Mr. Watson’s two relievi, one 
within and one without Mr. Mox- 
hay’s Hall of Commerce ; and to Mr. 
Westmacott’s pediment at the New 
Royal Exchange. The figure of 
Shakspeare, by Banks, is a littie 
awkward; the poet is seen half 
seated on a rock—how he maintains 
his position is a secret, but some one 
called it, and not unhappily, “ Shake- 
speare gathering Sumphire.’ The 
bas-reliefs by Flaxman are very fine, 
and only too good for the architec- 
ture they illustrate. The Atheneum 
frieze is a copy from the Elgin Mar- 
bles, done with skill and care; Mr. 
Watson, at the Hall of Commerce, is 
free, fanciful, and poetic; Mr. West- 
macott, at the Royal Exchange, stiff 
in his treatment, prosaic and com- 
monplace in his design. 

Much might be done for the growth 
of sculpture among us if more money 
was laid out on relievi, and less on 
portrait-statues. We are not very 
fond of allegorical compositions, that 
tell their story obscurely and always 
want the aid of an explanatory guide 
to reveal the little meaning they 
possess. There are, however, cer- 
tain subjects that suit the dignity of 
sculpture. Subjects such as Flax- 
man loved, and in hands like Flax- 
man’s (but another Flaxman is too 
much to expect), would redound to 
the glory of art in this country. We 
have before us at this moment an 
unpublished pencil-drawing by Flax- 
man, “ Christiana with her boys and 
Mercy at the Slough of Despond,” 
from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Nothing can exceed the grace, air, 
and sweetness of this composition. It 
is at once simple and poetic. But 
compare it for a moment with one 
of Mr. Selous’s illustrations of the 
same inimitable dream recently pub- 
lished by the committee of the Art- 
Union, and the presence of a superior 
genius is impressed upon you at a 
glance. Flaxman is simple, charac- 
teristic, and severe; Mr. Selous 
clever, and with every thing in his 
design which art, in the absence of 
genius, can supply. 

It is eight-and-forty years since a 
monument was first admitted into 
St. Paul's, and in eight-and - forty 
years eight-and-forty monuments 
1ave been erected. It is just as many 
years since Sir Richard Westmacott, 
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the patriarch of living sculptors, sent 
his first work to the Royal Academy 
exhibition. Of the forty-eight how 
few, as works of art, deserve the dis- 
tinction that has been awarded them! 
Some eight alone. Let us try and 
enumerate them. Bacon has two, 
his Dr. Johnson and John Howard; 
Flaxman two, his Nelsen and Sir 
Joshua; Chantrey two, his Gillespie 
and Bishop Heber. Here, then, are 
six out of the eight. Westmacott 
has one, his Abercromby ; and Behnes 

erhaps one, his Dr. Babington ; and 

ere, then, are the eight complete. 
Parts of the rejected forty are, how- 
ever good. ‘There is merit in Banks's 
Captain Westcott, and a_ happy 
thought ill worked out in the Col- 
lingwood of Westmacott. 

Medern monuments almost jostle 
one another within Westminster Ab- 
bey, and yet the Abbey is just as 
barren of clever works as is St. Paul's. 
The best busts in Westminster Abbey 
are those of Judge Richardson, by Le 
Seur; Sir Robert Ayton, by Fa- 
nelli ; and Dryden, by Schcemakers. 
The statues are not so good as the 
statues in St. Paul’s. Chantrey, it is 
true, has five; but Chantrey i is here 
in his second-rate manner. His 
small-sized figure of James Watt is 
here metamorphosed into a large and 
unwieldy statue. His Malcolm, how- 
ever, is a manly figure, and his 
statue of Canning may be compared 
with Westmacott’s figure of the same 
statesman without the walls of the 
Abbey, and will gain immensely by 
the comparison. ‘The statues are in- 
deed indifferent. Here is Flaxman’s 
worst work, his John Philip Kemble ; 
Westmacott’s worst figure, his statue 
of Addison ; and that caricature in 
marble, Mr. Joseph’s Wilberforce. 
But the monuments atone in a no- 
ble manner for the statues. Rou- 
biliac is here in all his strength. His 
monument of Mrs. Nightingale has 
long been the theme of general ad- 
miration, and his figure of Eloquence 
on the Duke of Argyll’s monument 
drew from Canova a word of generous 
commendation. He stood before it 
for some time, muttered his surprise 
in his native language, passed on, and, 
returning in a few minutes, said, 
“That is one of the noblest statues 
I have seen in England.” There is 
nothing finer in the whole range of 
English sculpture than Flaxman’s 
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monument in Westminster Abbey to 
Lord Mansfield. The poetry and 
pone of sculpture are here most 
happily combined. The wise and 
virtuous judge is represented seated 
in his robes of office. This part of 
the monument is just as fine asa full- 
length portrait by Sir Joshua. Wis- 
dom is on one side, and Justice on the 
other, and behind is the figure of a 
youth by Wisdom delivered up to 
Justice. Nor should Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s best work, his monu- 
ment to Mrs. Warren, be overlooked 
in the list of the better works within 
the walls of Westminster Abbey. It 
is a touching figure, and is worth a 
whole Abbey-load of dull atrocities 
like his Addison and Fox. 

This great city is really rich, nu- 

merically, in specimens of our sculp- 
ture. The Guildhall of London con- 
tains a costly monument to Lord 
Chatham from the chisel of the elder 
Bacon, and monuments to Pitt, Nel- 
son, and Alderman Beckford, from 
the sheds and stone-yards of Messrs. 
Bubb, Smith, and Moore. Smith is 
best known by a bust of Southey, 
Bubb and Moore have long been in- 
significant. There are other works 
in and abovt London that illustrate 
the history of British sculpture. In 
the council-chamber of Guildhall is a 
po statue of George IIL., Sir 
francis Chantrey’s first statue; in 
the hall of the British Museum Rou- 
biliac’s full-length Shakspeare and 
Chantrey’s seated figure of Sir Joseph 
Banks; in the hall of the National 
Gallery Mr. Joseph’s Wilkie ; in the 
hall of Lincoln’s Inn Sir Richard 
Westmacott's statue of Lord Erskine; 
in Drury Lane Theatre Mr. Carew’s 
statue of Edmund Kean; and in 
the hall of the British Institution 
Banks's fine figure of the “ Mourning 
Achilles.” All are in marble save one, 
and that one is the “ Achilles” of the 
classic Banks. This reflects no great 
credit on a nation lavish with its mar- 
ble and its metal. But the bronze 
triumphant “ Achilles” in Hyde Park 
exhausted the sympathy of the Eng- 
lish people with the son of Peleus, 
and whilst such a monstrosity is in 
bronze the “Mourning Achilles” 
may remain in plaster. 

Four statues were in progress at 
the same time to commemorate the 
wisdom and valour of the Duke of 
Wellington. One for the City of 
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London, one for the west end, one 
for Edinburgh, and one for Glasgow. 
The two London statues originated 
in rank and dishonourable jobs, the 
Glasgow statue in the warm, Con- 
servative feeling of the Queen of the 
West, and the Edinburgh figure in 
the pride of spirit that would not be 
outdone by its wealthy neighbour. 
The City statue was meant for Mr. 
Wyatt, but was intrusted, after a 
severe struggle, to Sir Francis Chan- 
trey. A new subscription was then 
set on foot by the discomfited friends 
of Mr. Wyatt for a second statue to 
the Duke at the west end of Lon- 
don. Subscriptions flowed in freely, 
and upwards of seven - and - twenty 
thousand pounds have been sub- 
scribed for a bronze horse and man! 
The lists are still open, and it was 
but last summer that the Emperor of 
Russia subscribed when in this coun- 
try 500/. to this plethoric subscrip- 
tion. Three years ago we saw the 
horse and man in the studio of Mr. 
Wyatt. We have heard nothing of it 
since. There was a talk at one time 
of placing it on the arch at the top of 
Constitution Hill, and some wag in 
the ministry, Mr. Spring Rice, we 
believe, hired young Mr. Henning to 
get up a drawing of the Duke on 
a board the size of the contemplated 
statue; and this absurdity, when 
done (for it wasa real caricature) was 
placed on the triumphal arch before 
Apsley House, and the Duke was 
mounted in effigy before his own door! 

Two of the four statues to the 
reat Duke were erected within the 
ast year, and two are still in pro- 
gress. Thestatue in the City, by Sir 
Francis Chantrey, has been the sub- 
ject of much criticism. It is prett 
freely condemned, and we think with 
justice. The horse is good, but the 
figure of the Duke abominably bad. 
We think we can account for this: 
the horse was modelled by Sir 
Francis Chantrey; the rider, since 
Sir Francis’s death, by the fingers 
of an executor. The Duke had 
promised to sit again to Sir Francis 
Chantrey (he had sat for his bust many 
years before), but Death stepped 
in and Chantrey was removed from 
among us. Here, then, is the history 
of the work, and what is the figure 
worth but its weight in metal, for it 
is neither a portrait~statue, or a 
fine work of art ? 
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The Glasgow Wellington statue, 
after many controversies in print 
and at public meetings, was intrusted 
to the hands of a foreigner. In a 
committee of twenty, eight were 
against Marochetti and twelve were 
for him. Upon the proposition that 
it should be given to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, five were for,twelve against, 
and three declined voting; that it 
should be given to Gibson, seven 
were for, twelve against, and one 
declined voting. It was, therefore, 
given to Marochetti, and Scottish 
nationality ceased to remain a pro- 
verb. Two things were required,— 
a striking likeness and a noble eques- 
trian statue. When the work was 
finished, the likeness, it is true, was 
there, though the qualities which con- 
stitute a noble statue were found 
wanting. But the Glasgow people 
are satisfied, and British glory is 
seen commemorated in bronze by a 
stranger in the land. 

The Duke of Wellington has a 
favourite statue on the staircase at 
Apsley House, a statue of Napoleon 
from the chisel of Canova. ‘The ad- 
mirers of the Tussaud and pigtail 
style of sculpture will be glad to 
know, perhaps, what this favourite 
figure of the Duke’s is like. It is a 
naked statue — an idealised figure of 
the human form —true to the ma- 
jesty of Napoleon’s mind, and to the 
finer lineaments of his face. It is 
really a noble statue ; a fine work of 
art, and still a statue of and to Na- 
poleon. Not one, however, in a 
thousand can perceive its merits, so 
rare a thing is a true taste for sculp- 
ture in its essence, so easy is it to con- 
coct a likeness that the house-dog will 
bark at and recognise in common 
with a so-called cultivated commu- 
nity. 

The Edinburgh statue of the Duke 
of Wellington is intrusted to Mr. 
Steel of that city, a young sculptor, 
it is said, of promise, but altogether 
unknown in London. He may pro- 
duce something, however, that is 
good, if he will avoid the rock on 
which his predecessors have split. 
The figures and lineaments of the 
illustrious Duke, his very dress, his 
air and action, are imperishably pre- 
served in metal, marble, canvas, and 
on paper,—something securer still. 
A portrait of the Duke is, therefore, 
hardly wanting in a statue. Books 
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of prints and books of costume will 
convey the dress of the Duke of 
Wellington to the very latest pos- 
terity. We, therefore, urge on Mr. 
Steel, if not too late and his genius 
remains unfettered by the trammels 
of a committee, to remember the re- 
marks of Reynolds, and drape his 
statue accordingly :— 


** We come now,” says Sir Joshua, 
“to the last consideration: in what 
manner statues are to be dressed, which 
are made in honour of men, either now 
living, or lately departed. This is a 
question which might employ a long 
discourse of itself. IL shall at present 
only observe, that he who wishes not to 
obstruct the artist, and prevent his ex. 
hibiting his abilities to the greatest ad- 
vantage, would certainly not desire a 
modern dress. ‘The desire of transmit- 
ting to posterity the shape of modern 
dress must be acknowledged to be pur- 
chased at a prodigious price, even the 
price of every thing that is valuable in 
art. Working in stone is a very serious 
business ; and it seems to be scarce worth 
while to employ such durable materials 
in conveying to posterity a fashion of 
which the longest existence scarce ex 
ceeds a year. However agreeable it may 
be to the antiquary’s principles of equity 
and gratitude, that, as he has received 
great pleasure from the contemplativn of 
the fashions of dress of former ages, he 
wishes to give the same satisfaction to 
future antiquaries, yet methinks pictures 
of an inferior style, or prints, may be 
considered as quite sufficient, without 
prostituting this great art to such mean 
purposes.” 


These remarks of Sir Joshua's 
should be acquired by heart by every 
member of a committee —the off- 
spring of a fine taste and of attentive 
observation. 

There was little at the Westmin- 
ster Hall exhibition of last year in 
the two rows of statuary to call for 
comment or complaint. There was, 
moreover, little that was new, ex- 
cept the “ Wellesley” of Weekes, 
and the “ Eve” of Marshall, a figure 
of thought and beauty. “ The 
Girl at Prayer,” by M‘Dowell, 
was in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion of 1842, and “The Eagle- 
slayer,” by Bell, in the exhibition 
of 1837. The plaster “ Wilber- 
force” and the plaster “ Wilkie” of 
Joseph had exhausted criticism when 
in marble some time before. Indeed 
the whole exhibition was a very dull 
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one. Three artists, however, grew 
into favour with the commissioners, 
and were singled out in print for a 
word of approbation,— Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Foley. 
The “ Eve” of Marshall was, as we 
have said, a figure of thought and 
beauty, but one, we must now add, 
that supplies a meagre idea of the 
mother of mankind. “ The Eagle- 
slayer,” by Bell, is little more than 
an Academy study, somewhat awk- 
ward, aud, we must even add, a little 
extravagant. “ The Youth at a 
Stream,” by Foley, is, in the highest 
degree affected and disproportionate 
in its parts, though pretty. Merit 
there was in all three, and we must 
add, promise. 

We have sculptors, however, of 
considerable merit among us, and 
from whom great things have been 
expected ; some one-and-twenty, we 
think, in number. There are three 
who are Royal Academicians, — Sir 
Richard Westmacott, Mr. E. H. 
Baily, and Mr. Gibson of Rome; 
and three Associates, — Mr. Richard 
Westmacott, Mr. M‘Dowell, and Mr. 
Marshall. Without the pale of the 
Academy, we find Behnes, Watson, 
Lough, Joseph, Steell, Kirk, Camp- 
bell, and Carew, Gott, Park, Fillans, 
Francis, Foley, Nixon, and Weekes. 
Sir Richard Westmacott began his 
career as a sculptor so far back as 
1796, Mr. Baily in 1810, and Mr. 
Gibson in 1816. Joseph and Carew 
are sculptors of some standing, the 
rest are of recent date. 

Mr. Baily’s first exhibited work 
was “ A Study from Nature,” in the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1810. 
He soon grew into notice, and was 
admitted to the studio and friendship 
of Flaxman. Here he was seized at 
once with the classic predilections of 
that eminent sculptor; and “ Her- 
cules restoring Alcestis to Admetus,” 
“ Hercules throwing Lychas into the 
Sea,” and “ Hercules wrestling with 
Achelous,” were among his early 
works. He was emboldened by what 
he did, and “ Achilles contending with 
Scamander,” and “ Apollo discharg- 
ing his arrows against the Greeks,” 
found favour in the eyes of the Royal 
Academy, and, in 1818, he was ad- 
mitted an associate of that body. In 
1819 he exhibited the first sketch of 
his inimitable “ Eve,” one of the 
finest creations of our English school. 
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Such was the beauty of this sketch 
that it won the approbation of Stoth- 
ard, Fuseli, and Flaxman, and, under 
their guidance, a full-sized figure was 
begun. The composition of the whole 
was copied from the “ Dying Gladi- 
ator,” and a beautiful figure in a 
model was found out, who consented 
to be cast all over. The “ Eve at 
the Fountain,” as we now see it, was 
the result of all this preparation and 
care, —a lovely work, which will 
convey Mr. Baily’s name to the 
latest posterity. But this was Baily’s 
first, he has done little of im- 
portance since, for his “ Eve Listen- 
ing” is a poor, commonplace creation. 
His portrait-statues and monuments 
are much in the manner of Mr. 
Theed : he is a sculptor by infection, 
a cross between Theed and Flaxman. 

The works in hand at this moment 
are chiefly busts and portrait-statues. 
There is no Lord Egremont to en- 
courage the higher branches of the 
art. The gallery at Chatsworth is full, 
and the temple at Woburn belongs 
to another Duke of Bedford. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. 
Neeld, it is true, remain, and we are 
glad to hear that the noble marquis 
has given a commission to Mr. Wat- 
son, and, if we are rightly informed, 
the noble commoner a coinmission to 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Watson is one 
of our most rising artists; and Lord 
Eldon, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, intrusted 
to his taste and care the Eldon and 
Stowell statues designed for the ante- 
chapel of New College, Oxford. We 
have seen these twin-statues; the 
two noble brothers are represented in 
their robes of state, sitting on an 
equality side byside. They look the 
very pillars of Law and Justice—as 
grave as Fortescue and Littleton, 
and as fine, artistically speaking, as 
Flaxman’s figure of Mansfield or 
Chantrey’s Cyril Jackson. 

In the session of 1842 a sum of 
money was voted by parliament for 
the erection of three statues in the 
Hall of the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Greenwich, to three naval heroes 
recently dead,—Lord Exmouth, Lord 
de Saumarez, and Sir Sydney Smith. 
Lord Exmouth was assigned to Mr. 
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P. M‘Dowell of London; Lord de 
Saumarez, to Mr. John Steel of Edin- 
burgh ; and Sir Sydney Smith to Mr. 
Thomas Kirk of Dublin. The sum 
set apart for each statue was 1500/., 
and the period for completion re- 
stricted to two years and a half. 
The distribution of these three statues 
reflects the highest credit on the taste 
and impartiality of Sir Robert Peel. 
Men like Westmacott, Baily, Joseph, 
Carew, and Weekes, had had ample 
encouragement, not unfrequently to 
very little purpose, and it was now 
time to give the younger candidates 
a chance. 

Four statues were ordered in the 
autumn of last year for the quad- 
rangle of the New Royal Exchange. 
Queen Elizabeth was entrusted to 
Mr. Watson, Queen Victoria to Mr. 
Lough, Sir Thomas Gresham to Mr. 
Behnes, and Sir Hugh Myddelton to 
Mr. Joseph. The Gresham com- 
mittee order statues like bills at thirty 
days’ date, as if art was mere up- 
holstery, and Watson or Behnes were 
men of the same calibre of intellect 
as Gillow or Snell, the respectable 
cabinet-makers of the west end of 
London. Old Queen Bess had to be 
in her niche by the great day of 
opening ; and sure enough she was 
there, but who could see her? The 
dark corners of your Exchange, Mr. 
Tite, are not the proper receptacles 
for sculpture ; a figure in a packing- 
case would look just as well. Why 
did you employ a sculptor, when a 
stone-cutter would have served as 
well ? 

To the list already given of works 
in hand we may add, that Mr. Baily 
is at work on a statue of the Duke 
of Sussex for Freemasons’ Hall, and 
Mr. Weekes on a statue of Lord 
Auckland for Calcutta. Subscrip- 
tion-lists are open for a monument 
to the late Lord Holland (and it is a 
very large subscription already), for 
a statue of Flaxman, and for monu- 
ments to Southey and Tom Camp- 
bell. Portrait-statues are still the 
rage, and the Gresham committee are 
to erect a statue of Prince Albert in 
the New Royal Exchange, and this 
immediately, for the Gresham com- 
mittee CAN'T walt.* 





* Mr. Gibson of Rome declined to undertake a statue of the queen. 
not execute a work of importance in two yeurs, the time allowed for the completion of 
the work. The thoughtful sculptor of the statue to Huskisson was certainly in the right. 





He could 
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Tt will not be out of place in an 
article of this kind to say something 
on the subject of pedestals. A good 
statue is, as we have seen, of rare 
occurrence, but really a good pedestal 
is a rarer matter. ‘The pedestal to 
the statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross is still the best example of a 
pedestal which we have. The Pitt 
pedestal in Hanover Square tapers 
well into the air, and exhibits the 
figure to advantage ; while a couple 
of schoolboys’ boxes would do as well 
for Mr. Canning as the squat, ill- 
contrived pedestal in Palace Yard. 
Chantrey paid great attention to the 
subject of pedestals, and was the first 
to reintroduce among us the true 
proportions of this important part of 
a sculptor’s province, for architects 
like Tite and Barry pay little atten- 
tion to the subject. Mr. Tite makes 
a hole in a dark corner a receptacle 
for a statue, and Mr. Barry erects 
the George IV. of Chantrey on a 
pedestal far too big for the statue it 
supports. 

The year 1826 was a memorable 
year in the history of British sculp- 
ture. In the May exhibition of the 
Royal Academy Flaxman had two 
fine statuettes of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, now in Mr. Rogers’ collec- 
tion ; Chantrey two of his best statues, 
— Mr. Grattan and General Wash- 
ington; and a young artist of the 
name of Frederick Smith, two good 
busts of Chantrey and Allan Cun- 
ningham. Flaxman died in the De- 
cember of this year; and poor Fred 
Smith, the only artist of promise 
about Chantrey’s studio, ceased after 
this to take an interest in art. His 
end was melancholy. He had been 
at a party, had taken too much wine, 
and, feeling fatigued when he got 
home, threw himself down upon a 
sofa in his studio, and fell fast asleep. 
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He awoke in the morning wet to the 
skin ; the day had been rather sultry, 
and the skylight in his studio was 
left open. A chill came over him, 
and a rheumatism soon followed, 
which attacked his brain. He still 
pursued his art, and gave no symptom 
of insanity till he was taken up one 
night in Sloane Street for beating 
a watchman, who refused to be 
worshipped. Smith had knelt be- 
fore him and his lantern in all 
the fervour of maniacal devotion; 
but the watchman resisted, and was 
kicked fur his resistance. Other sad 
symptoms soon followed, and poor 
Fred Smith was confined to a mad- 
house, where he died. Mr. Smith 
was the son of Anker Smith the en- 
graver, and was destined to gainsay 
the old belief, that a clever father 
must necessarily give birth to a booby 


son. Chantrey thought very highly 
of his own bust; and Flaxman was 


heard to commend warmly, as was 
his wont when any thing pleased him, 
the bust of Allan Cunningham. 

All our great works were in ex- 
istence before the year 1826. We 
have done very little since that time ; 
but, if true art is properly encouraged 
(and the Art-Union may effect much), 
true artists will not be wanting, and 
we may see works once more among 
us to equal or excel the busts of 
Chantrey and the designs of Flaxman 
—statues akin in spirit and feeling to 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, John Howard, and James 
Watt ; figures of the same stamp and 
beauty as “ Elequence,” “ Eve,” and 
the “ Mourning Achilles,” and monu- 
ments to be named in the same breath 
with the monuments to Mrs. Night- 
ingale, Mrs. Howard, and Lord 
Mansfield ; and, in this expectation, 
we bid the subject for a time 
farewell. 
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THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Havine seen our worthy curate 
released from the weight of his pecu- 
niary difficulties, and having traced 
his movements, step by step, with a 
minuteness which, if it shall have 
proved somewhat tedious to the 
reader, will not, we trust, eventually 
be considered a needless trial of his 
patience, we are at liberty to pass 
more rapidly over the events of the 
few succeeding months. After much 
cogitation about the manner in which 
he might venture to address his bene- 
factor the bishop, or whether he ought 
to write to him at all, he hit upon 
the bright idea of sending his lord- 
ship a handsomely bound “ presenta- 
tion copy ” of his recently published 
(but, as has been noticed before, not 
hitherto very popular) volume of 
poetry. To inclose a letter therewith, 
if not exactly a matter of course, was, 
he argued, a step that could not pos- 
sibly give offence, particularly if the 
said letter were so cautiously worded 
as to convince his lordship that his 
bounty had been received and duly 
appreciated without directly taxing 
him with being the writer’s benefactor. 
Many a rough copy, and interline- 
ations innumerable, did our grateful 
curate pen ere he felt assured that he 
should be perfectly understood by 
his generous diocesan, while he pre- 
served his secret inviolate by the use 
of periphrastic language which, to 
any third person, would appear as 
simply that of panegyric. And in 
that light it did appear to the bishop’s 
secretary, into whose hands the letter 
fell, as his lordship was writing at 
the time of its arrival. But, as they 
were both sitting at the same table, 
the little volume was soon presented 
to him, with an intimation that it was 
accompanied by a complimentary 
letter from the author, which, how- 
ever, the secretary, who was a kind- 
hearted man, did not offer to read, 
feeling that the contents might create 
a prejudice against the writer in the 
mind of the bishop, whose dislike of 
all species of adulation was excessive. 

His lordship took the elegant little 
gift, and, opening it, exclaimed, “ Poet- 
ry again! humph!” and then read, 
“ By the Reverend Henry Meadows, 


M.A., Curate of Milfield,” and, as he 
ran his eye over, and up and down 
sundry pages at random, he continued 
at intervals, “ Subjects good —may 
be poetry, perhaps, as he puts his 
name to it. Very rare talent! 
Humph! rhymes, I see, at all events. 
Oh! sad, sad! Ecce iterum Crisp——” 
and he drew in his breath with the 
feeling we style having one’s “ teeth 
on edge,” ere he read the following 
evidence of our worthy curate’s poetic 
talents :— 


“ And let us pray we may be thine 
In this and all succeeding time.” 


“ Thine and time!” he exclaimed; 
“ what could the poor gentleman be 
thinking of? But, let us see a little 
more. Ubi plurima nitent, §c. non 
ego, fc. Eheu! jam satis! Semper 
idem! Worse and worse! Here's 
‘ poor’ and ‘ before,’ ‘ consort’ and 
‘court,’ ‘tongue’ and ‘strong,’ ‘ dust’ 
and ‘thirst.’ Poor fellow! what an 
infatuation is that of people sup- 
posing themselves to be poets! But, 
inter nos, | was visited with it once.” 

“In youth it is a common error,” 
observed the secretary ; “men are 
apt to commit themselves into albums 
and cut a sorry figure enough; but 
in your lordship’s case it has been 
very different, for whatever your pen 
has written ” 

“Is thought something of,” said 
his lordship, interrupting him. “ And 
why? Because I am a bishop. It 
is some praise in lords to write at all. 
That is the way of the world, my 
dear sir. I met with some of my 
doggerel the other day. It was truly 
abominable; worse than this in my 
hand. I put it where it ought to have 
been directly it was written—at the 
back of the fire. But to business. 
Have the kindness to write a letter 
of thanks to Mr. Meadows, in my 
name, and tell him that I will, at my 
earliest convenience, take an oppor- 
tunity of perusing his little volume. 
That I feel bound in duty to do, as 
a mau may be a very indifferent 
poetaster and yet an excellent parish 
priest.” 

Great was the delight produced by 
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the letter 
Vicarage. 

“ T wonder you never thought of 
sending a copy of poems to the 
bishop before!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Meadows. “It is the very way to 
bring them into notice, Henry. Now 
mind what I say ! He promises to 
read them, and if he reads them he 
must like them, that’s certain; and 
then how can he, in conscience, allow 
you to continue only a curate in such 
a small, retired place as this when so 
many men, and such very stupid men 
too, are enjoying good livings ?” 

How delicious are the honied words 
of flattery when they fall from lips 
that we love! 

Our curate affected to look serious, 
and shook his head, as if to disclaim 
all participations in such vain ima- 
ginings, while an unsubdued smile 
and a certain sparkling of the eyes 
betrayed his inward gratification. 
What the bishop called the “ infatu- 
ation of supposing himself to be a 
poet” had long since entered his 
mind, and been cherished occasion- 
ally, particularly during that deli- 
rious period of life called courtship, 
when “ penning a sonnet to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow” may be permitted to 
the most prosaic of mortals. At the 
termination of that preparatory 
ordeal for matrimony, the delusion 
might have been dispelled, with 
sundry others that we need not 
name, by experience, if his dear Eliza 
had not so frequently and enthu- 
siastically declared how “ exceed- 
ingly fond” she was of poetry in 
general, and of his effusions in par- 
ticular. So, under the influence of 
her bright eyes and sunny smiles, he 
at last became a zealous votary of 
Apollo and the Muses, the 


of thanks at Milfield 


“ Patrons of all whose luckless brains, 
Still to the wrong side Jeaning, 
Deface much paper with much pains 
And litule or no meaning.” 


And thus, in the course of time, and 
when his fortunes were at a low ebb, 
he had accumulated a very for- 
midable mass of this “defaced paper 
which she declared ought to be given 
to the public, and that, under their 
circumstances, it was really quite a 
sin “ to hide his talent under a 
bushel.” 

Therefore, by, and with her judg- 
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ment and advice, a “ selection” was 
made from the heap, and, after much 
vexatious correspondence with un- 
poetical and incredulous publishers, 
duly advertised and “ushered into 
day.” 

Gentle reader! permit us to 
whisper in thine ear that he ought 
not to have relied on her judgment. 
If thou art, like him, contemplating 
the exposure of thine effusions to the 
public eye, trust not to the opinion 
of her to whom, of course, many of 
them are addressed, and whose other- 
wise excellent discernment thou hast 
perverted by the witchery of thy 
various mental and personal accom- 
plishments. She, in thy case, is the 
next worst counsellor to a sycophant. 
Iler loving eye can 


“ Never see thy faults ; 
A flatterer’s would not though they were 
as huge 


As high Olympus.” 


For the first few days after the 
bishop’s letter, Mr. Meadows carried 
about with him a copy of his poems, 
and frequently indulged himself, when 
alone, in perusing certain favourite 
passages, and fancying that his lord- 
ship might be similarly employed at 
the same moment. But when a week 
had elapsed, and there came no com- 
mendatory epistle to cheer him for- 
ward in his poetical career, he began 
to be visited by misgivings and 
doubts whether his little volume 
were really faultless, and, upon close 
investigation, he actually detected a 
false rhyme ina short piece that he had 
read and re-read, and had “ got by 
heart,” and repeated, times innume- 
rable, without discovering it. It was 
very provoking certainly ; but hecon- 
soled himself by reflecting, that the 
trivial error which had so often escaped 
his own eye was not likely to attract 
that of the bishop on a first perusal. 

Another week, and yet another 
glided away, and he had almost 
abandoned the hope of receiving any 
farther notice of his presentation 
copy, when he learned that the 
bishop would hold a visitation shortly 
at S——, where, as he was the resi- 
dent clergyman of his parish, he 
would of course be required to attend. 
Thus he must be brought into per- 
sonal contact with his lordship; and 
how his lordship would receive and 
notice him, and what he should say 
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in reply, were subjects of very inter- 
esting, and sometimes very embar- 
rassing speculations, the result of 
which was the getting up ofa variety 
of private rehearsals, in which the 
bishop and himself were the ima- 
ginary interlocutors. So, long be- 
fore the arrival of the important day, 
he was prepared with “a speech ap- 
yropriate for the occasion,” whether 
hie lordship might see fit to express 
his approbation or admiration before 
the assembled clergy, or in the pre- 
sence of a select few, or in private. 

The idea of being passed over 
without notice seems never to have 
entered his imagination, and yet 
(alas, how great is the difference 
between the poet’s dream and stern 
reality!) such would literally have 
been the case had not the kind- 
hearted secretary before mentioned 
whispered something in his lordship’s 
ear as the parish of Milfield was 
named at the visitation, and there- 
upon a slight smile might be seen on 
his lordship’s countenance as he re- 
lied, “ Oh, yes; I recollect:” al- 
ie. of course, to the elegant little 
volume of poems; but of what na- 
ture his recollections were, the author 
was left to surmise, as, during the 
whole of the day, they were never 
mentioned. 

This was very discouraging, and 
caused him a melancholy journey 
home that night, and when, on his 
arrival there, his beloved Eliza rushed 
forward to meet him, and with spark- 
ling eyes exclaimed, “ Well! what 
news ? — what did the bishop say ?” 
his feelings were of a nature that can 
scarcely be understood by any save 
those who have built similar aérial 
castles upon an equally treacherous 
foundation. But, alas, for man’s 
vaunted reason! how numerous 
are they! 

On the following morning he wrote 
to his London publishers with the 
forlorn hope of receiving an account 
of increased sales in consequence of 
the bishop's copy having met the eye 
of some of his influential and intel- 
ligent friends, but the businesslike 
matter-of-fact reply to his letter 
stated that the stock on hand re- 
mained “as per last account,” de- 
ducting only the one presentation 
copy. 

He was alone when the unwelcome 
document was delivered to him, and 
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when he had perused it he exclaimed, 
“ Poor Eliza! this will disappoint 
her sadly. I cannot hide it from her 
long, as she knows I have written. 
I must endeavour to alleviate—hem! 
Yes—that will do— if I can ;—but, 
I don’t know However, I will go 
out and take a walk.” And, putting 
pencil and paper into his pocket he 
went his way, as intent on rhyming 
again as though the letter from town 
had informed him that the reading 
public anxiously waited the issue of 
a second edition, and hoped soon to 
be favoured with another volume. 

Mrs. Meadows watched his de- 
parture unseen, and then, having ob- 
served the postman in the lane, and 
guessing the nature of his charge, 
stole into the study, and, after a little 
rummaging among loose papers, dis- 
covered the publishers’ letter and 
read its contents. 

“ Poor fellow!” she then in her 
turn ejaculated, “ this will disappoint 
him sadly. Heigho! I did hope that 
he would have made something hand- 
some of his poems. I can’t think 
how it is, nor what's come to the 
people. Why can’t they buy them, 
and éry how they like them? I am 
sure I should purchase every new 
book of poetry, if I could afford it. 
As for that odious bishop, I really 
have no patience with him, for he 
ought to be a judge of such matters, 
and he promised to read them ; but 
I'm sure he has’nt, or else—— Well! 
I'll try to keep up Henry’s spirits, 
and not seem to know any thing 
about it. There! go back into your 
hiding - place, you nasty thing!” 
And, thrusting the letter beneath the 
pile from which she had taken it, she 
retired, uttering the somewhat whim- 
sical aspiration, “I wish I was a 
bishop !” 

On the curate’s return, he was 
much pleased to find his good lady 
in most excellent spirits, and for that 
reason, and, perhaps, because he was 
impatient to let her sce his last 
“ effusion,” he resolved upon at once 
making known the stagnant condi- 
tion of the book-market. To his 
surprise and delight, she bore the 
ill news like a heroine, and said,— 

“ Never mind, Henry! Remember 
what you told me about Milton: 
people will come to their senses in 
time.” 

“ Do not deceive yourself, my dear 
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Eliza. We have both made a mis- 
take, I fear. Your partiality biasses 
your judgment, and ——” 

“ What!” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, “now we have been married 
almost ten years! There was a time, 
perhaps, when Henry used to write 
those dear, delicious little pieces to a 
certain giddy young lady, who chose 
to be styled Emma, instead of Eliza ; 
then, indeed, she may have a little 
overrated, or, rather, discerned any 
happy turn of thought or expression 
more readily than a stranger might 
have done ; but since then “achange 
hath come o'er the spirit of my 
dreams,” and I have learned to cri- 
ticise coolly, and really look for 
faults. Don’t you remember how I 
got you to alter your Ode to the 
Nightingale, and leave out that long 
ugly name that made the sweet crea- 
ture appear quite voracious, like a 
hawk? Let me see—what was it ?” 

“ Philomela, my love,” said the 
curate, smiling; “it is quite a clas- 
sical word.” 

“It may be classical,” observed 
the lady, “but I'm sure it is not 
poetical. Fill-her-meal-her! Bless 
me! how dreadfully vulgar it sounds! 
Just as if the bird ate as much ata 
meal as it possibly could! Ugh! 
There now — don't say that my par- 
tiality biasses my judgment. No, 
no. However it may have been 
once, I can now judge of your writ- 
ings as coolly as though they were 
from the pen of an utter stranger.” 

“ We shall see,” said the curate, 
dryly. “Just have the kindness to 
read that ;” and he presented her with 
ng lines addressed to her- 
self : — 


‘When we sate beneath our arbour’s 
shade, 
And | tuned my lyre for thee, 
Careless I sang, and at random I play’d, 
For thou would’st smile on me. 


And thou all fondly didst expect 
The world to smile like thee ; 

But now thou see’st by its cold neglect 
How thou hast flatter’'d me.” 


When the “ cool” critic had finish- 
ed the last line, she incontinently 
threw her arms round her husband's 
neck, exclaiming, “ No; I have not! 
My dear, dear Henry—give me a kiss! 
How I do love you!” and she added 
a few of those whimsical epithets by 
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which married folks (having long 
since exhausted the regular vocabu- 
lary) are wont to signify their ver 
high temporary approbation of each 
other, and, when the paroxysm had 
somewhat subsided, she assured him, 
that if he had never written a line 
before, those which she had just 
read were quite sufficient to entitle 
him to be called a poet, and he, in 
despite of the strange specimen which 
she had just exhibited of her classical 
and poetical discrimination—he, good, 
easy, loving, simple-minded creature! 
felt his heart glow within him at the 
voice of the charmer, and verily be- 
lieved, at the moment, that his “ effu- 
sion” was really something very 
capital. 

* No, no, Henry,” she continued, 
“TI have not flattered you; and, as 
for the world’s neglect, with such 
talents as yours, it cannot last. Bless 
me! who is that ?” 

As she spoke, a venerable-looking, 
well - dressed, elderly gentleman 
passed by the window of the little 
parlour in which they were sitting, 
and was presently heard tapping with 
his stick at the front -door, which, as 
usual, stood open. 

“ You had better go to him, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Meadows; “ for the 
girl is at the washtub, and not fit to 
be seen.” 

This was very unpoetical, but, had 
she been endowed with prophetic 
powersin her rhapsodies, the arrival of 
the gentleman could not have been 
more opportune. He proved to be the 
Reverend Doctor Barlow, the rector 
of Haverton, a village about five 
miles distant. Mr. Meadows had 
once been casually introduced to 
him, but their means and style of 
living were so very different that 
they had never met in society. 
Great, therefore, was our curate’s 
surprise when the doctor explained 
the motive of his visit. He had 
come personally, he said, hoping to 
prevail upon Mr. Meadows to dis- 
pense with the usual ceremonious 
forms of a first visit, and to favour him 
with hiscompany at dinner on the next 
day but one, to meet the bishop and 
a few of the neighbouring clergy. 

Nothing could be more desirable, 
but something within —and that 
something was the working of the 
jealous pride so frequent among poor 
gentlemen and persons of question- 
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able pretensions, keeping them ever 
on the watch, and exciting suspicions 
of their being treated with disrespect 
and want of courtesy, where nothing 
but kindness is intended—something 
within whispered to Mr. Meadows 
that there was no reason why the 
first advances towards a curate’s ac- 
quaintance should be less punctilious 
than they would have been had he 
possessed a living, and so he hesitated, 
and perhaps might have altogether 
declined the invitation, had not the 
doctor, who wa8 much more a man 
of the world, adroitly observed, in a 
jocular strain, “I must mete unto 
others the measure that has been 
meted to me. I was not quite cer- 
tain till last night that his lordship 
would do me the honour, and now 
I have to ride over to Barnwell 
Rectory and Hawton Vicarage to 
invite our worthy friends there to be 
of our party. So I must say, Good 
morning! Mind, six o'clock pre- 
cisely. His lordship is sure to be 
punctual. Nay, don’t be ceremoni- 
ous, my dear sir. Ican find my way 
tomy horse, which L left at your gate.” 

Our curate accompanied him 
through the garden, the neatness of 
which the doctor admired, and was 
repaid by certain not very jockeylike 
encomiums upon his nag from the 
mouth of his conductor. They then 
shook hands and separated. 

Now Mrs. Meadows, being en dés- 
habillé, had glided into a room be- 
hind the little parlour before the 
doctor was ushered into it, and either 
the slightness of the partition, or 
some other cause not worth inquiring 
into, had enabled her to hear all that 
passed. Therefore, on her good man’s 
return, she exclaimed,— 

“T told you so, Henry! I knew 
how it would be—the bishop has 
read your poems. Oh, I am so de- 
lighted! But how could you hesi- 
tate a moment? You don’t know 
how you frightened me. Don’t you 
see it is all the bishop's doings ?” 

“ Why, really, my dear Eliza! I 
must confess that I cannot exactly 
see how his lordship —— ” 

“Ay, but I can,” she interrupted 
him. “Do you think that Doctor 
Barlow, who never even called here 
before, though he must be continu- 
ally passing through the village, 
would have come himself if the 
bishop had not expressed a wish to 
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meet you? It is so perfectly natural. 
I'm sure very often, after I have read 

a new poem, I have so longed to see 

the author. You can’t think how 

much !” 

The curate affected to treat such a 
notion as ridiculous; but, neverthe- 
less, to use a common expressive 
phrase, it “kept running in his head” 
all the next day, although he could 
not help occasionally admitting that, 
if his lordship had really a wish to 
see him, it was more probably from 
curiosity to know somewhat more, 
versonally, of the individual whom 
ne had so generously assisted than 
because that individual had written 
a book of poems. 

During the early part of the suc- 
ceeding night, he was somewhat rest- 
less, and towards the morning sank 
to slumbers, not sound and tranquil, 
such as had latterly been his lot, but 
perplexed by strange freaks of that 
uncontrollable imaginative power, 
which, as though disdaining to rest 
with the body, and rejoicing to escape 
from the trammels of reason, delight- 
eth to exhibit its many-coloured 
“dissolving views” in gorgeous or 
cloudy succession. 

Those which were thus displayed 
to our sleeper were for the major 
part very agreeably preposterous, 
and were terminated by a splendid 
scene in the interior of an episcopal 
palace. There were bishops, deans, 
and rectors, lofty, old-painted win- 
dows, a long table most admirably 
“spread” with a profusion of plate; 
and he, the looker on, seemed to be 
the most honoured guest—and yet 
somehow even more than a guest— 
for amid the thousand adornments of 
that spacious apartment, as they 
came and went, like the gaudy flies 
of summer, flashing and disappear- 
ing, he not unfrequently caught sight 
of what appeared to be a mitre, en- 
circled with a wreath of laurel ; pre- 
sently it became more steady and dis- 
tinct, and finally settled itself upon 
the back of a huge crimson velvet 
chair, into which he was invited to 
mount, as it stood upon a raised plat- 
form. His diocesan came and stood 
by his side, and, observing his hesi- 
tation (for there were no steps, and 
the platform was as high as a table), 
whispered in his ear, “ Palmam qui 
meruit ferat ;” “If you do not mount, 
somebody else will.” 
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So, with a mighty effort, he strove 
to manage the lofty step, and, im- 
mediately as he sprang upward, the 
whole of the platform seemed to give 
way, and he awoke, as a well-known 
voice exclaimed,— 

“La! Henry, do you want to kick 
me out of bed?” 

“JT beg your pardon, my dear,” 
said he, “I’ve been dreaming. I 
hope I have not hurt you ?” 

“ Why, no,” she replied, laughing; 
“and, as I’m not a gentleman, I sup- 
pose my honour is not hurt either. 
But how you could lie and sleep so 
sound, while it poured with rain as 
it has done, I cannot think. There 
it is again! If it goes on at this rate, 
I'm sure I can’t tell how you will 
get to Haverton to-morrow, for the 
by-roads will be in such a mess!” 

“Nor I,” said he, yawning, and 
wishing himself asleep again; for, 
after his magnificent dreams, it was 
quite humiliating to reflect upon the 
vulgar fact, that the state of the wea- 
ther and the roads on the morrow 
were matters of very considerable 
importance to him. The butcher's 
cart was the most genteel-looking 
vehicle in Milfield, but, as it bore the 
name and trade of its owner in large 
letters, was rather an infra dig. sort 
of conveyance for a clergyman about 
to dine with a bishop. ‘Then farmer 
Williams’s pony, besides his vile 
custom of falling upon his knees, 
would be more than saddle-flap deep 
in water when crossing Squashby 
hollow, even if he could be per- 
suaded to make the attempt, which, 
as he often insisted on having his 
own way, and our curate was not a 
first-rate horseman, was a doubtful 
question. 

* You must have a post-chaise 
from Eastford, Henry,” said Mrs. 
Meadows. “ Never mind the expense. 
It won't be thrown away, I’m sure.” 

“JT suppose I must,” he replied ; 
“and yet I don’t know.” And he re- 
flected on the injunction in his bene- 
factor’s letter, to “ be prudent in the 
use” of his notes, and what his lord- 
ship would think if he saw him dash- 
ing up to Haverton Rectory in such 
a style. It was a very perplexing 
question : and he had not yet solved 
it when, as he stood at the window 
after breakfast, watching the clouds, 
and hoping it would clear up, a mes- 
senger arrived with a note from the 
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rector of Barnwell, offering him a 
seat in his carriage to and from Ha- 
verton. 

“ How very kind and thoughtful!” 
said he. 

“ It’sall the bishop's doings!” ex- 
claimed his lady. “I told you how 
it would be. Oh, I am so delighted! 
You'll go now like a gentleman, as 
you ought, instead of riding that 
nasty, scrubby little pony that I 
always hate to see you upon. Now 
mind my words! We shall have a 
carriage of our own before long ; and, 
when we have, remember that I told 
you so, and that I advised you to 
publish the poems.” 

“Twill be sure to recollect,” said 
he, smiling, as he retired to answer 
the note; and he murmured to him- 
self, “There certainly must be some 
cause for these very marked atten- 
tions,—and what else can it be ?” 

As the day advanced, the sun broke 
forth at intervals between the heavy 
masses of clouds which gradually 
passed away, till but a few were to 
be seen like snow-topped mountains 
in the distance. All wore a cheerful 
aspect without, and the little vicar- 
age was all cheerful within, when 
the inmates caught the sound of 
wheels coming up the lane from the 
village-green. It was a very un- 
usual sound, and Mrs. Meadows ran 
up stairs to reconnoitre, and per- 
ceived a plain, neat, open carriage, 
driven by a servant in livery, and a 
stout gentleman in black seated 
within, At first she fancied he must 
be the bishop; but on a nearer view 
she recognised the vicar of Hawton, 
--one of those possessors of good 
livings whom she had thought fit to 
call “such very stupid men, too;” 
and in his case she was not alto- 
gether singular in her opinion. The 
carriage slowly ascended, and at 
length stopped at the garden-gate, 
where the girl Martha, who hap- 
pened then not to be at the wash- 
tub, went to meet it. 

“Is Mister — er — What-d'ye- 
call-’em at home, young woman?” 
inquired the vicar —“ your master, 
I mean?” 

“Ur b'lieve so. Ur wor some- 
where "bout the house jist now,” was 
the reply. 

“ Well, then, go and find him; 
and say I want to speak to him,” 
said the vicar. 
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“ What's yur name?” inquired 
the girl. “Ur always tells me to ax 
that.” 

“Stupid fool!” exclaimed the fat 
splenetic vicar, without any visible 
change in his round, flat, unmeaning 
countenance. 

“He, he, he!” giggled Martha. 
“ That's the first time as ur ever heard 
any body call unself so:” and away 
she ran laughing into the house te 
make her report. 

Mr. Meadows was much annoyed, 
and instantly hastened to the gate, 
and had commenced an apology, 
when his obese visiter stopped him 
with,—- 

“ Never mind, Mister —er—er-- 
All I've got to say is, that Dector 
Barlow told me that he had asked 
you to dine with him to-morrow; 
and, as you don’t keep a carriage, I'll 
take you in mine, if you like, eh?” 

The curate expressed his thanks, 
and gave his reason for declining the 
offer, and did not feel as a stranger 
might at the coarse manner in which it 
was made, for he had often heard the 
vicar address others ina similar style, 
and considered it to be “a way he 
had.” 

“Oh! ah! Then I'm too late,” 
said the stout gentleman. “ Could’nt 
come before for the rain. Thought I 
shouldn't have got a ride at all this 
morning. Always like to have one 
before dinner, or else I haven't any 
appetite, and can’t eat. That's very 
uncomfortable.” 

“ Will you do me the favour to 
alight al take some refreshment 
after your ride ?” said the curate. 

“ No, thank ye, Mister-—-er—um 
--Humph! I don’t know. It’s very 
warm after the rain. Have you got 
such a thing as—er—er—a draught 
of mild ale? Not too strong, eh?” 

“IT am happy to say we have,— 
and of our own brewing,” was the 
reply; and great satisfaction it ap- 
peared to give the inquirer, who 
blew a long puff as if he had just 
finished a draught of the desired 
beverage, and then exclaimed,— 

“ Let down the steps, Timothy!” 

The conversation of such a man 
over his beer was not likely to be 
worth recording; but he evidently 
enjoyed it exceedirgly, and pro- 
nounced it to be, as it really was, 
excellent ; and not only his outward, 
but his inward man, appeared to be 
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greatly benefited thereby, insomuch 
that, from a friendly, he gradually 
assumed a confidential tone, and at 
last, in his abrupt way, said,— 

“T've a great mind to tell you 
something. Can you keep a secret ?” 

Mr. Tedtaas stated his opinion 
to be that he could. 

“ Well, well,” continued the vicar; 
“at the visitation the other day, the 
bishop's secretary asked a good many 
questions, about you, of me and the 
rector of Barnwell. More of him 
than me though. Must have some 
reason, Mister—er—eh? Could’nt 
make out what, though. Very close. 
Heard him say something about a 
volume of poems. Bless me! what's 
the matter with you ?” 

Our worthy curate’s emotion must 
have been great, indeed, to have at- 
tracted the notice of his obtuse visi- 
tor; but, as he said afterward, he 
felt his heart leap within him. 

_“An’t you well?” inquired the 
vicar. 

“ Oh — yes — yes — quite well —- 
now,” said the curate. “It was a 
slight sort of spasmodic affection. I 
have felt something of the same kind 
before.” 

“ Brandy's the best for spasms,” ob- 
served his guest, “ unless you've some 
clove and poppy cordial, and that’s 
better. Let me see,—what was I 
saying ?” 

“ You were alluding to some 

ms,” replied the curate, tremu- 
ously. 

“Ah, well, so I was,” said the 
vicar. “The bishop's secretary did 
certainly say, ‘book of poems.’ What 
could he mean? Can you guess?” 

“T can only surmise that, if he 
was ee of me at the time, he 
— possib y be alluding to a little 
volume that I lately published,” said 
Mr. Meadows. 

“You publish a volume of 
vems !” exclaimed his guest, staring 
im in the face with an air of stupid 

amazement; “well, it’s very strange 
that I never heard of that before.” 

Our curate thought it certainly 
was very strange, and would have 
felt exceedingly mortified at such a 

roof that “a prophet hath no 
nour in his own country,” had it 
not been for the huge, vacant coun- 
tenance before him, which clearly 
proclaimed that its possessor was not 
one of “the godlike few.” 
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“It was published in London,” he 
meekly obcerved ; “ but it was adver- 
tised in the county papers.” 

*“ Ah, that accounts for it,” said 
the vicar; “I haven’t been to town 
lately, and don’t often look at adver- 
tisements, at least, not about books. 
But a whole bookful of rhymes! 
Bless me! it must have given you a 
deal of trouble! What's it all 
about ?” 

The pride and proverbial irrita- 
bility of the author had here an in- 
ward struggle with the placid hu- 
mility of the Christian priest; but 
the latter was triumphant, and our 
hero replied, with a smile in which an 
acute observer might have discerned 
a slight mingling of contempt,— 

“Why, really, my dear sir, that is 
a very puzzling question to answer 
off-hand; the subjects are so various.” 

“My niece, who is staying with 
me, is uncommonly fond of poetry,” 
said his guest, “and I'll buy a copy 
Jor her if you'll tell me where it’s to 
be had.” 

“TI believe I happen to have a 
spare copy left,” observed the curate ; 
and he rose and went to a closet 
where (alas, how indomitable is the 
vanity of a poet!) he well knew 
that there were forty-nine of the 
fifty copies which had been sent to 
him from London (the one missing 
had been presented to his angling 
visitor). ‘“ Yes,” he continued, “here 
it is,” and, returning to his chair, he 
placed a copy on the table, adding, 
“If you will do me the favour to 
accept x 

“ Humph! I didn’t mean to beg,” 
snorted the great, fat face, reddening 
with offended pride. 

“ But I do,” said our kind-hearted 
curate,—“I beg your acceptance 
of it.” 

“Humph!” grunted the other, 
“T don’t quite like—but—oh!—ah! 
—yes—TI'll send you a hare or a brace 
of birds.” 

“ Just as you please,” said Mr. 
Meadows, amused at his guest’s con- 
trivance for the protection of his 
dignity ; and shortly after the vicar 
put the little volume into his pocket, 
and they walked together to the 
carriage, into which he mounted, and 
having vented two or three puffs, by 
way of relief after the exertion, 
said,— 

“Good morning ; thank ye—your 
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ale’s capital—must come and see us 
soon, Mister—er—eh ?” 

Then, as the wheels of his car- 
riage began to grind the stones, he 
indistinctly muttered sounds still 
more grating to the poet’s ear, being 
about his niece’s album. 

Mrs. Meadows’ spirits and frame 
of mind during the rest of that 
eventful day were most enviable. 
Her assertions that “it was all the 
bishop’s doings” were now proved 
to be correct to her heart’s content, 
and she was thereby so thoroughly 
convinced of her discernment, that 
she favoured her husband with 
sundry repetitions of her previous 
preen concerning what would 
1appen “before long,” and at the 
end of each repetition begged him 
not to forget that she had advised 
him to publish the poems. As for 
the curate himself, all power of calm 
reflection seemed to have departed 
from him for awhile. He felt con- 
vinced that his book had mounted 
into a higher atmosphere like a 
balloon, and, to. carry on the meta- 
phor, he also felt that, the connexion 
between an author and his work be- 
ing as that of a cord from the bal- 
loon, his own elevation would be a 
natural consequence; but whether 
the ascending power was to be com- 
municated to him, in such a measure 
as to merely enable him to overleap 
obstacles hitherto insurmountable, 
and thus “make the rough places 
slain” in-his path of life, or whether 
& might be suddenly jerked up to 
an eminence, were questions which a 
gleam. of. common sense told him 
could only be ascertained by time, 
and were, therefore, not worth think- 
ing of. But yet he could not avoid 
thinking of. them, that is, if such 
dreamy reveries as his be worthy 
the name of thought. Thus his 
mind continued in a state of especial 
bewilderment till the hour of his 
family evening devotions drew nigh. 
It was his habit, previously to their 
commencement, to review the events 
of the past day, and to call to mind 
the particular mercies therein re- 
ceived, that he might return thanks, 
not only with his lips, but with his 
heart; and this habit, on that day 
of strong excitement, exercised a 
chastening influence over his spirit, 
and self-examination, moreover, pro- 
duced a feeling that his reveries had 
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been unduly tinctured with ambi- 
tion and pride. So, when at night 
and in private he offered up his cus- 
tomary orisons, he returned thanks 
for having been conducted safely 
through so many past difficulties, 
and being strengthened to endure in 
the midst of poverty and “evil re- 
port,” and then he earnestly entreated 
that he might not be left to himself 
nor forsaken “in the time of his 
prosperity.” 

At the appointed hour on the 
following day the rector of Barn- 
well made his appearance in his 
chariot,—an event which, even more 
than the vicar of Hawton’s call on 
the previous day, attracted the notice 
of the villagers, and, more particu- 
larly, of Ingram the shopkeeper and 
his opposite neighbour Briggs the 
landlord; but, when they afterwards 
discovered that their curate was 
really gone in the said chariot over 
to Haverton to dine with the bishop, 
the “sensation” was prodigious, and 
the two worthies sported some rather 
coarse jocularity with reference to the 
extraordinary sermon preached on 
the memorable Sunday after the 
parson had so unexpectedly paid his 
debts. 

“ His account with me is running 
up again,” said Ingram, “but I'm 
not afraid now.” 

“He's booked for a place, you 
may depend on’t,” observed Briggs ; 
“ a vicarage, or prebenditty, or sum- 
mut, and I don’t care how soon he 
gets it,—not as how I wishes him 
gone, for we sha’n’t get a better in 
a hurry, but because he deserves 
it.” 

“Tf the old vicar should happen 
to hop the twig,” said Ingram, “ and 
he should get the living, that would be 
capital ; for Mrs. Meadows is one that 
will spend, and a famous customer 
she would make, and never bother 
one about the price of things.” 

While his character and prospects 
were thus the subject of vileas gos- 
sip, our curate was travelling at his 
ease towards Haverton Rectory, 
which they reached at ten minutes 
before six. The bishop had arrived 
five minutes earlier, and, when they 
entered the drawing-room, was en- 
gaged in cheerful conversation with 
his host and the assembled guests, 
only four in number, including the 
fat vicar of Hawton, who stood con- 
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spicuous with his hands behind him 
and his head thrown back. 

Our curate was a little nervous at 
the moment, and had not previously 
been introduced to the three other 
clergymen, so, after that ceremony 
had been despatched in a hasty but 
most friendly manner, he felt as 
most timid men who are unaccus- 
tomed to dine out are apt to feel 
when waiting for the announcement 
of dinner. He did not exactly know 
what to do with himself; and that 
feeling was increased by a moment- 
ary silence of which he suspected 
that he was the cause. It was very 
awkward, and by way of relief, and 
because his stout friend was his 
nearest neighbour and they had so 
recently met, he approached him and 
respectfully inquired after his health. 

“ None the better for that lot of 
ale you got me to drink with you 
yesterday at your house,” replied 
the uncouth Cine in a tone that 
rendered it impossible for any one 
present to lose a syllable of his 
speech. 

Our poor curate’s face was in- 
stantly suffused with crimson. To 
be thus denounced before his dio- 
cesan as an immoderate ale-drinker 
was too much, and he could scarcely 
contrive to stammer,— 

“My dear sir, I—I—am very 
sorry,” when he was interrupted by 
a loud, hearty laugh from the bishop, 
which was immediately taken up by 
the rest of the party, and did not 
entirely cease till a servant entered 
with the welcome summons to table. 
Then another trial of a very differ- 
ent nature awaited him. There was 
no lady present, as their worthy host 
was a widower ; so, after placing the 
bishop on his right, he exclaimed,— 

“ Where is Mr. Meadows? Come, 
my dear sir, you are the only 
stranger here; therefore, if you 
a take this chair.” And our 
1ero, still smarting under the ale- 
bibbing imputation, suddenly found 
himself seated on the left of his en- 
tertainer, and, consequently, facing 
his lordship. 

For awhile the seat of honour 
was rather an embarrassment, but 
the doctor had the happy knack of 
making his guests feel perfectly at 
their ease, and allowed his modest 
neighbour's tremour to gradually 
subside ere he ventured upon any 
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attempt at “drawing him out,” and 
then it was done so skilfully and 
without apparent design, that our 
curate, at the removal of the second 
course, was astonished to find him- 
self engaged in conversation with the 
bishop, and still more when he caught 
himself upon the point of correcting 
his lordship in a misquotation; but 
he hesitated before the audacity was 
committed, and there was an awk- 
ward pause. 

“ You think me wrong ?” 
the bishop, smiling. 

“ Why, certainly,” replied our cu- 
rate, “1 did fancy the passage ran 
differently, but your lordship is no 
doubt right.” 

“Nay, nay,” said his lordship, 
jocularly, “that will not do for me, 
my good sir. I am not the bishop 
of whom the story is told about 
whist-playing, that he always ex- 
pected to be allowed to name what 
suit should be trumps after he had 
well sorted the cards in his own 
hand. So pray deal honestly with 
me, and let me have your reading.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Meadows repeated 
the passage in question correctly. 

“Thank you,” said his lordship ; 
“that is it: I remember it now as 
well as though I had just read it— 
thank you. Allow me to take wine 
with you.” 

What an honour for a poor “irate! 
his hand trembled as he lifted the 
glass, and as it met his lips he could 
scarcely repress a gasp of pleasure 
at the thought of how his dear 
Eliza’s eyes would sparkle with de- 
light when he should tell her what 
had occurred. But this was merely 
a foretaste of what was to follow; for, 
on several occasions during the even- 
ing, the bishop appealed to him upon 
classical subjects, as though it were 
an understood thing that he was the 
best scholar in company ; and when 
he once hesitated, and said, “ Really, 
my lord, I do not feel quite compe- 
tent to * his lordship interrupted 
him with, “ Nay, nay, my good sir, 
I perfectly recollect what honours 
you took, and am glad to perceive 
that you have kept up your read- 
ing.” 

This was, indeed, highly flattering, 
and more particularly as, with the 
exception of the een, the rest of 
the party had their names inscribed 
under the title of of reas. How- 
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ever, the fat vicar of Hawton was 
the only man who appeared to wince 
at the reminiscence, and he grunted 
into his neighbour's ear, “JZ never 
tried for honours!” an observation 
to which his neighbour, who knew 
him well, replied dryly, and with a 
sarcastic smile, “ I should think not.” 

Our hero expressed, as well as he 
was able, how highly he felt ho- 
noured that his college efforts should 
be held in remembrance, and, with 
reference to what his lordship had 
added respecting “keeping up his 
reading,” said something of his resi- 
dence in a country village, where 
his parochial duties were so light as 
to leave him abundance of leisure. 
The conversation then took its former 
course, and the hours passed plea- 
santly away, with nothing more par- 
ticularly personal to our hero till 
toward the close of the evening, 
when their host, who was an enthu- 
siastic antiquary, was displaying in 
the drawing-room his interleaved 
and “illustrated” copy of the county 
history. 

* That is a singular old font,” ob- 
served the bishop, examining a boldly 
drawn sketch. 

“They talk of it as anterior to 
the Norman conquest,” said the doc- 
tor, “and I consider it to be of the 
time of the Heptarchy. Here,— Mr. 
Meadows! just step this way. How 
old do you imagine the font in your 
church to be ?” 

“T have never studied such mat- 
ters,” was the reply, “and certainly 
would not venture upon any vagte 
guess in the presence of Dr. Barlow, 
whom we all consider to be our best 
authority.” 

“It is really a great curiosity,” 
said the bishop, “I should like much 
to see it.” 

“That can be very easily ma- 
naged,” observed the doctor ; “ it is 
scarcely five miles across the country, 
and a most delightful ride, or, if 
your lordship must leave me to- 
morrow, it will scarcely make two 
miles difference whether you go by 
Milfield or Eastford.” 

“I dare say we shall contrive 
to make it out then,” observed the 
bishop, carelessly. 

And Mr. Meadows of course offered 
his services, and was commencing 
something about his inability to en- 
tertain his guests in the same manner 
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as their worthy host, when his lord- 
ship cut him short by exclaiming,— 

“No, no, my good sir, that will 
not do for me; I have not forgotten 
what our friend the vicar here said 
about your ale. I am sure it must 
be very excellent to have tempted 
him to take too much.” 

The emphasis on the word him 
was perfectly understood by all pre- 
sent, save the stolid individual him- 
self, who, as though he had been 
appealed to, immediately said, in his 
usual blunt way,— 

“As good small ale as ever one 
could wish to drink, and, if I had 
left off after the first draught, there 
would have been nothing the matter, 
but I was a fool E 

* Well, well,” observed his lord- 
ship, “a man may be forgiven for 
being so once, but as I am fore- 
warned I shall endeavour to be satis- 
fied with the first draught. And 
so, my good sir,” he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Meadows, 
“do not endeavour to tempt me 
farther. However, as we are all 
poor, weak creatures, I shall make a 
stipulation for my own defence; and 
that is, that in case time should 
allow me to partake of your hospi- 
tality after we have seen the font, 
if I find you have made any, even 
the most trivial, preparations for me, 
beyond plain bread and cheese and 
the aforesaid excellent ale, I must 
positively decline taking a seat at 
your board.” 

Mr. Meadows promised strict obe- 
dience to the injunction, and very 
highly estimated the kindly, con- 
siderate motives with which he felt 
it was made; and shortly after the 
rector of Barnwell’s carriage was 
announced, and he took leave in a 
frame of mind that would have been 
truly enviable save for one draw- 
back, and that was a feeling of dis- 
appointment and mortification be- 
cause his book of poems had nct been 
alluded to during the evening. 

In the intervz Is of conversation on 
the road homeward it occupied much 
of his thoughts, and at length he 
arrived at a very poetico-egotistical 
conclusion, namely, that the bishop 
had studiously avoided the subject 
in order to give his opinion with 
less reserve in private, when the 
writer's feelings should be more 
under his own control. 
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“ Yes,” said he, “ his lordship must 
have perceived that I was greatly 
excited ; and, certainly, once or twice I 
felt very nervous. If he had spoken 
of the poems then, I am afraid I should 
have made a sorry figure.” 

On his arrival at the vicarage, he 
found hi: beloved Eliza had been 
long sitting alone, anxiously waiting 
his return. 

“You should have gone to bed, 
and have let Martha sit up, my 
dear,” said he. 

“ Just as if I could have slept!” 
she exclaimed. “ But I can’t talk of 
any thing else now. Tell me—tell 
me!— you know what—all about 
it!—I'm dying to know !” 

“Then sit down and compose 
yourself, Eliza,” said he, “ you really 
quite alarm me;” and he induced 
her to take a seat, but composure 
was quite out of the question, for 
she was pale and trembling with 
anxious curiosity. “All is well, my 
love,” said he. 

“That's right!” she exclaimed, 
“ there—now I breathe again— I’m 
quite composed now! So go on, 
do! tell me all! Was not the bishop 
delighted with your poems ?” 

Our curate had expected this ques- 
tion, and was prepared to evade it. 
Therefore he replied,— 

“One thing at a time: I must 
tell the tale in my own way, or I 
shall never get to the end.” 

And he proceeded to relate all 
that had occurred during the even- 
ing, while she sat with one arm 
resting on his shoulder, and her 
large blue eyes gazing upward in- 
tently into his, as if there to read 
what was coming before the words 
were uttered. When he spoke of 
the bishop's taking wine with him, 
those eyes did sparkle as he antici- 
pated, and she lifted her head some- 
what higher, and looked — yes, that 
certainly was the expression— very 
proud; but, when at length he told 
her of the bishop’s intended visit on 
the morrow, she gasped conyul- 
sively, — 

“Oh ! —oh!—God bless him !— 
God bless him !—what shall I do? 
Oh! Henry! this is too much!” 
and she hid her face in his bosom 
and wept tears of joy. 

That was a happy night with our 
affectionate couple, though, sooth to 
say, they slept not so soundly as 
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usual, and the fair lady was visited 
by dreams, in which all was very 
agreeable, except the appearance of 
many tables furnished with bread 
and cheese and beer. 

The following morning was a busy 
one with both, and before noon they 
contrived to get the church and the 
vicarage into tolerable order. Then 
the children were dressed in their 
Sunday suits, and the maiden Martha 
received divers hints on etiquette, 
and was particularly enjoined not 
to speak unless she was spoken to; 
and scarcely were all these arrange- 
ments complete, when their right 
reverend visitor made his appear- 
ance on horseback, accompanied by 
Dr. Barlow, and followed by a single 
servant. 

Mr. Meadows met them at the little 
garden-gate, where they alighted, 
and immediately pr ed on foot 
to the church, while the horses were 
taken by the servant down to the 
Crown, and, of course, created no 
small sensation in the village. 

The bishop examined and made a 
few remarks on the font, but was 
evidently not quite so much au fait 
in antiquarian matters as the doctor, 
who, for about ten minutes, favoured 
them with his observations and de- 
ductions upon what was before their 
eyes, and then left them abruptly to 
examine an “old brass” in the 
chancel, where they porate caught 
sight of him on his hands and 
knees. 

“We have all our hobbies,” ob- 
served his lordship, smiling; “our 
worthy friend is now on his, and it 
is a very harmless one, particularly 
as he can afford to ride it. He told 
me that there was something he 
wished to copy correctly, so, if you 
please, we will leave him, and take 
a turn or two in your garden till he 
can join us, and then for the bread 
and cheese and excellent ale, of 
which I trust your good lady will 
not deprive me by any breach of 
our treaty.” 

Our curate assured him that his 
injunctions should be abided by to 
the letter ; so, after telling the doctor 
where they were to be found, they 
left the church, proceeded across the 
churchyard, wherein several old men, 
and women and children, stood gaping 
and staring, and courtesying and bow- 


ing, as they passed; and presently 
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they were walking to and fro in the 
vicarage-garden, engaged in close 
and, to Mr. Meadows, most interest- 
ing conversation, a very small por- 
tion of which need be given in de- 
tail. 

“The young gentleman in ques- 
tion,” said the bishop, “is the son 
of a very old friend of mine. He is 
now fifteen years of age, very ami- 
able in disposition, and of excellent 
abilities. What his scholastic de- 
ficiencies may be you will discover. 
Now, as to terms, for we must be 
explicit, I know how you are situ- 
ated, and, of course, you must at 
first be put to some little expense, 
which may uot be altogether con- 
venient.” 

“Your lordship’s kindness,” ex- 
claimed our curate, alluding to the 
hundred pounds which he had never 
ventured to mention,—“ your lord- 
ship’s kindness has anticipated ~ 

“ Not another word on that sub- 
jeet,” said his lordship, peremptorily ; 
“J remember when I was a curate 
and took pupils: and one of the 
greatest pleasures I enjoy from my 

resent position is the power that 
it occasionally affords me of serving 
my brethren of the clergy who have 
been less fortunate. Now to busi- 
ness. As young Charles Hunter 
will be, at least for a time, your only 
pupil, and will, consequently, occup 
your time solely, I shall write to his 
father, and state that your terms are 
three hundred a-year, unless” 

“Oh, my lord!” exclaimed the 
poor curate, “ I really ——” 

“Don’t interrupt me, my good 
sir,” said the bishop; “those were 
my terms when I pupilised, and so 
that’s settled, ay, and just in time, 
too, for here comes the doctor. And 
now for the bread and cheese and 
ale, for which my ride has given me 
an excellent appetite.” 

Mrs. Meadows was a little ner- 
vous when her right reverend guest 
first entered the humble parlour, but 
his quiet, easy manner soon relieved 
her from all embarrassment, though 
she was conscious that her personal 
appearance had made a favourable 
impression. Like most beautiful 
women, she was so accustomed to the 
agreeable homage of the approving 
eye, that she felt it as almost a just 
tribute, but she was not aware at 
that moment how very much the 
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beauty of her countenance was in- 
creased by her inward feelings of 
delight and gratitude, nor how stead- 
fastly and trance-like her own eyes 
were fixed upon the bishop, with an 
expression of affectionate veneration. 
Their mute eloquence was not lost 
upon the worthy prelate, though they 
did not (as might have happened had 
both been young and single) deprive 
him of his appetite. He appeared 
to enjoy the frugal meal exceed- 
ingly, and all would have “gone off 
well” had not the lady of the house 
(like too many other good folks 
when entertaining honoured guests) 
attempted something beyond the 
strength of her houschold establish- 
ment. Though restricted to bread 
and cheese and ale, she resolved to 
do things in proper style, and so the 
latter was placed upon a table (called 
a sideboard for the occasion) in a 
corner of the room, and beside it was 
placed, dressed in her Sunday clothes, 
with her back against the wall, her 
hands crossed before her, and her 
mouth wide open, the uncouth, ruddy- 
faced Martha, having, as_ before 
hinted, been strictly warned not to 
speak unless she was spoken to, 
and, if needful to say any thing to 
the bishop, to be sure to use his 
title. 

Conversation was going on very 
pleasantly, when his lordship, having 
previously heard her name, suddenly 
turned his head toward her, and, in 
a cheerful tone, exclaimed,— 

“ Now then, Martha, I shall be 
obliged to you for a glass of ale.” 

“ Lord to be sure!” cried Martha, 
starting forward to the table, and 
then rushing back to the sideboard 
to perform her duty. 

Poor Mrs. Meadows half rose from 
her seat, and the curate’s face was 
flushed with crimson. The doctor 
bit his lips, and the bishop looked 
rather grave; but Martha, having 
her back toward them while filling 
the glass, noticed nothing else, but 
ean it on the waiter, and keeping 

er eye upon it, lest it should slip 
off, walked demurely forward aud 
presented it to the bishop, who, when 
taking it, looked up in her face and 
said,— 

“Thank you, Martha, but e 

Whatever else he might intend 
to add, either in the way of advice 
or reproof, was suddenly cut short 
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by her replying, in the kindest 
manner possible,— 

“Yer be heartily welcome, I'se 
sure, my lordship.” 

This being too much for the doc- 
tor, he immediately gave way to a 
fit of laughter, in which the bishop 
soon joined him. Their example 
was prudently followed by their host 
and hostess, and then Martha, with 
an indistinct notion that she had 
said or done something very clever, 
joined the chorus in a most exhila- 
rating giggle, till she was obliged to 
poe her hands upon her knees to 

eep herself from falling, and then 
her mistress gave her a well-under- 
stood private signal of dismission, 
at which she started upright, and 
bounced out of the room. 

“That's a jewel of a girl, Mea- 
dows,” exclaimed the merry doctor ; 
“T have not had sucha hearty laugh 
for many a day.” 

“ Nor I!” said the bishop, “though 
really her first exclamation was 
rather startling.” 

“T never heard her make use of 
an improper expression before,” ob- 
served our curate; “I cannot con- 
ceive how she could——” 

“There must be some mistake!” 
said Mrs. Meadows. ‘“ Pray excuse 
me, I really must ask her what she 
meant.” And right glad of a pre- 
text she withdrew from the scene of 
her mortification. 

The inquiry proved satisfactory as 
to the state of Martha’s morals. She 
had intended to say “ my lord,” but, 
as she averred, the bishop had turned 
round upon her so suddenly that 
she was “ taken at a nonplush,” and 
the “my” stuck in her throat. 

A very pleasant and memorable 
hour was that which followed. Into 
the particulars of the conversation, 
which was principally between the 
bishop and the curate, we need not 
enter; but his lordship was so well 
pleased with all he had heard and 
seen of his host, that, on his way 
back to Haverton, he said to his 
companion,— 

“This is a delightful morning's 
work, doctor. Mr. Meadows is an 
excellent parish priest, a good scholar, 
and innately a gentleman — just the 
man my friend the counsellor will 
approve of for his son. He has not 
seen much of the world, so much 
the better. I like the old school, 
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and, if I mistake not, we may sa 
of our kind entertainer, making all 
due allowance for the frailties of 
our common nature, that ‘e’en his 
failings lean to virtue’s side.’” 

“No doubt of it, my lord,” said 
the doctor; “a piteous tale will, at 
any time, draw the last shilling 
from his pocket, though he scarcely 
knows where the next is to come 
from.” 

“His last shilling!” exclaimed 
the bishop; “surely, my dear sir, 
you cannot mean that he is now in 
any pecuniary difficulties? My good 
friend and secretary made very par- 
ticular inquiries on that head before 
I asked you to invite him to meet 
me, and the result was perfectly sa- 
tisfactory.” 

“T am extremely happy to hear 
it,” observed the doctor; “but the 
fact is, that I really know nothing 
of his circumstances, though, cer- 
tainly, some months since, there 
was a whisper of his having incurred 
debts with some tradespeople of the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Some months since!” exclaimed 
his lordship; “ah, my dear doctor, 
that’s quite another affair. My in- 
formation is of a much more recent 
date. He has no such incumbrances 
now, you may rely upon it. At 
least, I hope not, for he ought not 
to be in debt.” 

“ Not if he can help it, my lord,” 
said the doctor, with a very signi- 
ficant smile; “certainly not, if he 
can contrive to keep all clear and 
smooth, but how that is to be 
managed with seventy odd pounds 
a-year is utterly beyond my com- 
prehension.” 

“Simply because you have never 
been compelled to make the experi- 
ment,” observed the bishop; “ but I 
have. My first curacy did not bring 
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me in quite so much, and yet I made 
it suffice for all my wants, and had 
somewhat to spare for the poor.” 

Now this was perfectly true ; but 
his lordship, like many others who 
have been prosperous in life, when 
indulging in reminiscences of his past 
career, omitted certain contingencies 
which ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus he seemed to have 
forgotten that, during the year of 
his holding the said curacy, he had 
not had occasion to appropriate any 
portion of his slender stipend to 
other than the simple household 
necessaries of the passing day. It 
was his first cure, he came to it with 
a wardrobe superabundantly filled, 
took possession of a well-furnished 
house and well-stocked garden, and 
his cellar was liberally supplied by 
his father. How he might have 
managed had he continued there till 
his clothes were threadbare and his 
cellar empty is another affair ; but he 
contrived to get through the year as 
has been stated, and the economical 
achievement was among his pleasant 
recollections. 

“You must have managed well, 
then, my lord,” observed Dr. Bar- 
low, and then with a smile inquired, 
“with a wife and three children 
did you say ?” 

“ No, no!” said the bishop, “ oh, 
no! when I married I took pupils. 
That is what our friend here should 
have done long since. Well, well, 
it’s settled now, and if—but I make 
no promises. You would be asto- 
nished to see the numerous appli- 
cations made to me whenever any 
little thing falls in or even is likely to 
fall in. And from such quarters, too ! 
Then we must also consider the un- 
certainty of life. It would be wrong 
to say more than that I will not 
forget him.” 
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A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 
Parr II. 


FROM THE BELL AND HORNS, BROMPTON, TO LITTLE CHELSEA. 


To return to the continuation of 
Micnaert’s Prac. It is divided be- 
tween Nos. 11 and 12 by Micuagt’s 
Grove, which led to Brompton 
Grange, for some years, the seat 
of the favourite veteran vocalist, 
Braham, who made his appearance 
as a public singer at the age of ten 
years, and so far back as 1787. The 
Grange was taken down in October 
1843, and, in the course of the fol- 
lowing twelve months, its spacious 
grounds have been covered by a de- 
cided crescent and other buildings. 
Brompton Grange, which was con- 
structed by Novosielski for his own 
residence, was, previous to Mr. Bra- 
ham’s tenancy, occupied by a gentle- 
man of large items and weak nerves, 
which were most painfully affected 
by the tone of a bell. After con- 
siderable research, this spot was se- 
lected for his London residence, in 
the belief that there he would be 
secure from annoyance. But the 
folly of human anticipation was 
speedily illustrated by the building 
of Brompton Church on the north 
side of his abode, and of Chelsea New 
Church on the west; so that, what- 
ever way the wind blew, 


“ The sound of the church-going bell ” 


was certain of being wafted to the 
Grange, which was got rid of in con- 
sequence. 

From Michael’s Grove, Brompton 
Crescent (Old Brompton Crescent, 
as it will now be called, unless the 
name of eclipsed Crescent be as- 
sumed by it) is nearly a straight 
row of twenty-five houses, and forms 
an angle to the line of the main Ful- 
ham road, uniting with Michael's Place 
at “Crescent House,” where the car- 
riage communication is interrupted 
by a bar. 

No 9 was for some time in the 
occupation of Dr. Oswald Wood, the 
translator of Von Hammer's History 
of the Assassins, and who died, at 
the early age of thirty-eight, on the 
5th of November, 1842, in the West 


Indies, where he held the appoint- 
ment of Provost- Marshal of Antigua. 

At No. 13 Brompton Crescent re- 
sided Charles Incledon, the rival of his 
neighbour Braham, whose singing he 
was wont to designate as “ Italianised 
humbug ;” declaring that no one but 
himself, Charles Incledon, knew how 
to sing a British ballad: and it must 
be admitted, that “ The Storm” and 
“ Black-eyed Susan,” as sung by In- 
cledon, produced a deep impression 
on the public mind. He was a na- 
tive of Cornwall, and the son of a 
medical gentleman. As a chorister, 
under the tuition of Jackson, in Exe- 
ter Cathedral, Incledon acquired his 
knowledge of music; for when he 
was fifteen he entered the royal 
navy, in which he served in the 
West Indies from 1779 to 1783, when 
he abandoned the naval profession, 
and joined a theatrical company at 
Southampton. After a popular pro- 
fessional career of upwards of forty 
years as a public singer, Incledon 
died at Worcester, on the 11th of 
February, 1826. 

Of Incledon many amusing ancc- 
dotes are told, chiefly caused by 
his inordinate vanity, and his mental 
singleness of purpose. He thought 
of no one but himself; he saw no- 
thing beyond the one and immediate 
object at which he grasped ; and yet 
these faults were caused rather by 
natural weakness of intellect than by 
an unkind or selfish disposition. In 
fact, Incledon lived and died a 
petted servant of the public; which 
administered intoxicating draughts of 
applause to his self-esteem. 

Mr. G. H. Rodwell, already men- 
tioned as an inhabitant of No. 14 
Brompton Row, resided at No. 15 
Brompton Crescent, in 1830. 

No. 20 Brompton Crescent was, 
between the years 1822 and 1844, 
occupied by Mr. Planché, well known 
as, perhaps, the most prolific and 
skilful dramatic writer of the day, and 
as a gentleman of high literary and 
antiquarian attainments. His con- 
nexion with the last musical efforts of 
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the German composer Weber, in his 
opera of Oberon, which was produced 
at Covent Garden on the 12th of 
May, 1826,* cannot be forgotten ; 
and to Planché’s knowledge of cos- 
tume and taste for pictorial effects 
the English stage is deeply indebted. 
In the drawing-room of this house 
have some of our most agreeable 
acting dramas been composed, and 
nothing could have been, in its 
style and appointments, more typi- 
cal of Planché’s dialogue than was 
the apartment,—smart and neat, 
fit for all occasions, and suited in a 
moment to the present purpose, what- 
ever that might be. It was polished 
and elegant; but there was nothing 
superfluous, beyond a bit of exquisite 
china on the mantel-piece, or a pic- 
ture, excellent in its way, on the 
wall ;something which pleased the eye, 
and which the mind received and re- 
lished like a nicely pointed joke. A 
well-painted portrait of Planché him- 
self, by Briggs, the Royal Acade- 
mician, «which has been engraved, 
hung opposite to the fireplace ; and, 
as if to carry out the similitude be- 
tween Planché’s writings and the 
place where they were written, fold- 
ing-doors revealed a back drawing- 
room, which, like his memory, was 
richly stored with the works of heralds 
and antiquaries, and of our elder dra- 
matists and poets, so judiciously ar- 
ranged, that in a moment he was 
certain of producing the precise 
passage or the effect which he de- 
sired. At the same time so com- 
pletely was this little battery of 
knowledge masked under quaint 
bindings and tasteful covers, that no 
one suspected what a mine of learn- 
ing lay beneath; nor, like his own 
mental resources, was a volume dis- 
played without cause, or unclasped 
without its effect. 

Speaking earnestly to Planché re- 
specting the pains and pleasures of 
authorship, L. E. L. once said, “ I 
would give this moment all the fame 
of what I have written, or ever shall 
write, for one roar of applause from 
a crowded house, such as you must 
have heard a thousand times.” 

Within the last few months Mr. 
Planché has removed tc a new and 
detached house, built on the site of 
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Brompton Grange, where long may a 
Muse like his be invoked to amuse a 
delighted multitude ! 

Mr. C. J. Richardson, an architect, 
whose publications illustrative of 
Tudor architecture and domestic 
English antiquities have materially 
tended to diffuse a feeling of respect 
for the works of our ancestors, and 
to forward the growing desire to pre- 
serve and restore edifices which time 
and circumstances have spared to the 
country, resides at No. 22 Brompton 
Crescent. 

The continuation of Micwast’s 
Puacr, which we left on our right 
to visit Michael’s Grove and Bromp- 
ton Crescent, is the corner house, 
now Dr. Cahill and Mr. Hewett’s, 


= — 


Tia 


where Lewis Schiavonetti, a distin- 
guished engraver, died on the 7th of 
June, 1810, at the age of fifty-five. He 
was a native of Bassano, in the Vene- 
tian territory, and the eldest son of a 
stationer, whose large family and mo- 
derate circumstances made him gladly 
accept the offer of Julius Golini, a 
painter of some repute, to receive his 
son, at the age of thirteen, for in- 
struction in the arts. In three years 
after, Golini expired in the arms of 
his youthful pupil. Upon the death 
of his master he determined to seek 
the patronage of Count Remaudini, 
who had given employment to Bar- 
tolozzi and Volpato, and began to 
study the mechanical process of en- 
graving, under a poor man named 
Lorio, who, unable to support him- 
self by his ‘pain, officiated as 


* Weber die sd on ‘ali 7th of Sone following, at No. 91 Great Portland § Street, in 


his fortieth year. 
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sacristan to a church, and could offer 
him no better accommodation for 
study than the sacristy. The cir- 
cumstances of Schiavonetti not per- 
mitting him to seek for higher in- 
struction, he remained with this mas- 
ter about twelve months, when, find- 
ing that he had learned all that poor 
Lorio was able to teach, and feeling 
an aversion to work occasionally 
among dead bodies, he determined to 
alter his situation. A copy of a 
“ Holy Family,” from Bartolozzi, 
after Carlo Maratta, gained Schia- 
vonetti immediate employment from 
Count Remaudini, and attracted the 
notice of Suntach, an engraver and 
printseller, in opposition to Remau- 
dini. 

About this time there came to 
Bassano a Mr. Testolini, of Vicenza, 
a wretched engraver of architecture, 
but a man of consummate craft and 
address. He became acquainted with 
Schiavonetti at Suntach’s, and, find- 
ing in his genius and tractable dis- 
position a tool which he could use 
to great advantage, he engaged him 
to work at his house. Bartolozzi’s 
engravings in the chalk manner were 
then in great repute at Bassano, and 
Testolini made several abortive at- 
tempts to discover the process. His 

oung friend succeeded better, and 
imitated several of Bartolozzi’s prints 
to perfection; and Testolini took 
some of Schiavonetti’s productions to 
the son of Bartolozzi at Venice, and 
passed them as his own. They 
gained him an introduction to that 
artist, and an invitation to London, 
where he was then in full occupa- 
tion, and his works highly appreciated. 
The change of climate seems to have 
deteriorated the talents of Testolini, 
but such was his adroitness that he 
gained a complete ascendancy over 
the easy temper of Bartolozzi, and 
lived in his house at North End, 
Fulham, about three years. During 
that time, finding that yet more im- 

rtant advantages might be derived 
rom the aid of his former friend, 
he made several propositions to 
Schiavonetti to come to London. 
These were for a time declined ; the 
rising fame of the young artist caused 
his talents to be better appreciated, 
and some Venetian noblemen offered 
him a pension and constant employ- 
ment if he would abandon his pro- 
posed emigration. Testolini, to frus- 
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trate this, procured Bartolozzi to 
write a letter of persuasion, partly 
dictated by himself; and, confident of 
its effect, he set out for Italy to bring 
Schiavonetti over. During his ab- 
sence Bartolozzi gained an insight 
into his real character and interested 
views, and, on his return with his 
protégé, told him that his house was 
no longer open to him, but that 
Schiavonetti was welcome to consider 
it his home. Testolini, however, 
having found a house in Sloane 
Square, soon persuaded Schiavonetti 
that it would be better for him to 
follow his fortune than to remain 
with Bartolozzi, to which Schiavo- 
netti consented. This circumstance 
terminated the connexion between 
Bartolozzi and Schiavonetti, and 
shortly after the reputation of the 
latter as an engraver became estab- 
lished in London, where he conducted 
every transaction he was engaged in 
with an uprightness and integrity 
that cause his memory to be equally 
respected as a gentleman and as an 
artist. The “ Madre Dolorosa,” after 
Vandyke; the portrait of that master 
in the character of Paris; Michael 
Angelo’s cartoon of the “ Surprise of 
the Soldiers on the banks ofthe Arno ;” 
a series of etchings from designs by 
Blake, illustrative of Blair’s Grave, 
with a portrait of Blake after Phil- 
lips; the “Landing of the British 
troops in Egypt,” from De Louther- 
bourg ; and the etching of the ‘‘ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,” from Stothard’s 
admired picture, are some of the 
most esteemed works of Lewis Schia- 
vonetti. His funeral, which took 
place on the 14th June, from Mi- 
chael’s Place, was attended by West, 
the president, Phillips, Tresham, and 
other members of the Royal Acade- 
my, by his countryman Vendramini, 
and almost all the distinguished en- 
gravers of the day, with other artists 
and friends to art. 

The greater portion of No. 13 
Michael's Place is shewn in the: 
sketch of No. 12, and the former may 
be mentioned as the residence of 
the widow of the builder, Madame 
Novosielski, who died here on the 
30th November, 1820. This was the 
address of Miss Helen Faucit, imme- 
diately previous to her recent suc- 
cessful appearance as an applauded 
actress in the English drama before a 
French audience, and is at present 
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in the occupation of Mr. Weigell, a 
em engraver, whose works are 
ighly prized. 

Miss Pope, an actress of consider- 
able reputation, died at No. 17 
Michael’s Place, on the 30th July, 
1818, aged seventy-five. Her ta- 
lents had been cultivated by the 
celebrated Mrs. Clive, and she was 
distinguished by the notice of Garrick. 
As a representative of old women, 
Miss Pope is said to have been un- 
rivalled ; and, for more than half a 
century, she remained constant to 
the boards of Drury Lane Theatre, 
never having performed at any other, 
with the exception of a season at 
Dublin and another at Liverpool. 

Mr. John Heneage Jesse, in 1842, 
while engaged in the publication 
of Memoirs of the Court of England, 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Death of George II., 3 vols. 8vo., a 
continuation of his History of the 

Yourt of England during the Reign 

of the Stuarts, lodged at No. 18. 

Mr. Yates, the manager of the 
Adelphi Theatre, and an actor of 
considerable and varied powers, re- 
sided at No. 21 Michael’s Place im- 
mediately previous to his accepting 
a short engagement in Ireland, where 
he ruptured a blood-vessel, and re- 
turned to England in so weak a state 
that he died on the 21st June, 1842, 
a few days after his arrival, at the 
Euston Hotel, Euston Square, from 
whence it was considered, when he 
reached London, imprudent to re- 
move him to Brompton. He was in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, and 
made his first appearance in London 
at Covent Garden on the 7th No- 
vember, 1818. On the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1823, Mr. Yates married Miss 
Brunton, an exemplary woman, and 
the accomplished actress now bearing 
his name. Before Mr. Yates’ tenan- 
cy, No. 21 was the residence of Mr. 
Liston, whose comic humour will 
long be remembered on the stage. 

Mrs. Davenport, aclever actress and 
an admirable representative of old 
women, died at No. 22, in 1842. On 
the 25th of May, 1830, she retired 
from the stage, after an uninterrupted 
service of thirty-six years at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where she took her 
“first, last, and only benefit,” per- 
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forming the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

No. 25 Michael’s Place may be 
ge out as the house in which 
iss Pope, “the other delicious old 
woman,” dwelt previous to her re- 
moval to No. 17; and No. 26, as the 
lodgings of Mrs. Mathews, when 
occupied in the composition of the 
Memoirs of her husband,* the emi- 
nent comedian,— 


** A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome.” 


The ground upon which Michael’s 
Place and Brompton Crescent are 
built was known by the name of 
* Flounder Field,” from its usual 
moist and muddy state. This field 
contained fourteen acres, and was 
part of the estate of Alderman Henry 
Smith, which in this neighbourhood 
was upwards of eighty-four acres. 
He was a native of Wandsworth, 
where he is buried. From very hum- 
ble circumstances, he rose to be an 
alderman of London—from circum- 
stances so humble, indeed, that, ac- 
cording to tradition, he had been in 
early life whipped out cf a parish in 
Surrey for begging there. Being a 
widower, and without children, he 
made over all his estates in 1620 to 
trustees for charitable purposes, re- 
serving out of the produce 500. 
a-year for himself. He died in 1627-8, 
and the intent of his will appears to 
have been to divide his estate eames 
between the poorest of his kindred, 
and in case of any surplus it was to 
be applied to the relief and ransom 
of poor captives. Mr. Smith is 
said, but we know little of the his- 
tory of this benevolent and extraor- 
dinary man, to have himself suffered 
a long captivity in Algiers. No ap- 
plication having been made for many 
years to redeem captives, and the 
claimants’ portion, under the name 
of Smith, having become so subdi- 
vided that it allowed so little to each 
individual as to be scarcely worth the 
trouble of claiming, in 1772 an act of 
parliament was passed authorising 
the appropriation of this bequest, 
which had accumulated to a large 
amount, to certain charitable pur- 
poses. 

ALEXANDER the 


SQUARE, on 


* 4 vols. 8vo.; I. and II. 1838; III. and IV. 1839. 
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north or right-hand side of the main 
Fulham road, between the Bell and 
Horns public-house and Pelham 
Crescent, consists of twenty-four 
houses built in the years 1827 and 
1830, and divided by Alfred -Place: 
before each portion there is a respect- 
able inclosure, and behind numerous 
new streets, squares and houses have 
been, and are being built, extending 
to the Old Brompton Road. 

No. 19 Alexander Square was.the 
residence of Captain Glascock, now 
commanding H.M.S. Tyne, whose 

on has enriched the nautical novel 
iterature of England* with the same 
racy humour which has distinguished 
his professional career. When com- 
manding m the Douro, some commu- 
nications which Glascock had occasion 
to make to the Governor. of Oporto 
not having received ‘that attention 
which the English captain consi- 
dered was due to them, and the 
governor having apologised for his 
deafness, Glascock replied that in 
future he would write to his ex- 
cellency. He did so, but the pro- 
ceeding did not produce the required 
reply. Glascock was then told that 
the governor’s memory was defective ; 
so he- wrote again, and two letters 
remainedwnanswered. In this state 
of things’it was intimated to Captain 
Glascock bya distinguished diplo- 
matist, that; as his letters might not 
have been delivered, he ought to 
write another. “ Certainly,” re- 
plied that officer; “my letters 
to his-excellency; as you say, might 
not ‘have ~ been ~delivered, for I 
have had no report absolutely made 
to me that they had .ever reached 
his hands: but I will¢take care this 
time there shall be-no mistake in 
the delivery, for you shall see me 
attach my communication to a can- 
non-ball, the report of which I can 
testify to my government; and, as 
my gunner’ is a sure shot, his ex- 
eellency will (Glascock is an Irish- 
man)-have my epistle delivered into 
his hand.” This intimation produced 
at once the desired effect of a satis- 
fattory reply and apolog , 

The bend of the Fulham Road 
terniinates at 

Tus Aowirat Keprer 


public-house, from whence the road 
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roceeds in a straight 4ine to Little 
Chet Marlborough Road and 
Keppel Street, leading te Chelsea, 
branching off at each side. 


In 1818 the Admiral Keppel 
courted the custom of passing tra- 
vellers by a poetical appeal ‘to the 
feelings of both man and beast : — 


“Stop, brave boys, and quench «your 
thirst, 
If you won’t driak, your horses murst.”” 


There-was something rural in this ; 
the distich was painted in very rude 
white letters on a small black board ; 
and when ae” rtrait, which 
swung in air, like England's flag, 
braving 


«« The battle and the breeze,” 


was unhinged and placed against: the 
front of the house, this board was 
appended as its motto. Both, how- 
ever, were displaced by the march of 
public - house ‘improvement.; .the 
weather- beaten .sign of the gallant 
admiral’s head was transferred to-a 
wall ofthe back premises, where its 
“ faded form” might, until very re- 


ently, be recognised; but, though 


the legible record has perished, opus 
vatum durat. 

Amenia Prace is a row of rine 
houses, immediately beyond the Ad- 
miral Keppel. Within the walls of 
the last low house in the row, and the 
second with a verandah, the Right 
Hon. John Philpot Curran died on the 
14th of October, 1817. It had then 
a pleasant look-out upon green fields 
and a nursery-garden, now occupied 
by Pelham Crescent. Here it was, 





* The Naval Sketch-Book, 1828 ; Sailors and Saints, 1829 ; Tales of a Tar, 1830 ; 
Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, 1838. 
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with the exception of a short ex- 
cursion to Ireland, that Curran had 
resided during the twelve months 
previous to his death. Curran’s pub- 
lic life may be said to have termi- 
nated in 1806, when he accepted the 
office of Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, an appointment of 5000/. a-year. 
This situation he retained until 1815, 
when his health required a cessation 
from its laborious attendance. Upon 
his retirement from office, he “ passed 
through the watering-places with the 
season,” and then fixed himself at 


Amelia Place, Brompton. To no 
other contemporary pen than that 
of the Rev. George Croly can be 
ascribed the following glowing sketch 
of Curran :— 


“From the period in which Curran 
emerged from the first struggles of an 
unfriended man, labouring up a jealous 
profession, his history makes a part of 
the annals of his country ;. once upon the 
surface, his light was always before the 
eye, it never sank and was never out. 
shone. With great powers to lift him- 
self beyond the reach of that tumultuous 
and stormy agitation that must involve 
the movers of the public mind in a 
country such as Ireiand then was, he 
loved to cling to- the heavings of the 
wave; he, at least, never rose to that 
tranquil elevaticn to which his-early con- 
temporaries had one by one climbed ; 
and never left the struggle till the storm 
had gone down, it is to be hoped for ever. 
This was his destiny, but it might have 
been his choice, and he was not without 
the reward, which, to an ambitious mind 
conscious of its eminent powers, might 
be more than equivalent to the reluctant 
patronage of the throne. To his habits 
legal distinction would have been only 
a bounty upon his silence; his limbs 
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would have been fettered by the ermine ; 
but he had the compensation of bound- 
less popular honour, much respect from 
the higher ranks of party, much admira- 
tion and much fear from the lower par- 
tisans. In parliament he was the assail- 
ant most dreaded ; in the law-courts be 
was the advocate deemed the most es- 
sential; in both he was an object of all 
the more powerful passions of man but 
rivalry,— 
* He stood alone and shone alone.’”’ 


During Curran’s residence in Ame- 
lia Place he suffered two slight apo- 
plectic attacks ; but he, nevertheless, 
“ occasionally indulged in society, 
and was to his last sparkle the most 
interesting, singular, and delightful 
of all table companions.” The fore- 
noon he generally passed in a solitary 
ramble through the neighbouring 
fields and gardens (which have now 
disappeared), and in the evening he 
enjoyed the conversation of a few 
friends; but, though the brilliancy of 
his witshone to the last, he seemed like 
one who had outlived every thing in 
life that was worth enjoying. This is 
exemplified in Curran’s melancholy 
repartee to his medical attendant a 
few days before his decease. The 
doctor remarked that his patient’s 
cough was not improved. “ That is 
odd,” remarked Curran, “ for I have 
been practising all night!” 

On Thursday, the 9th of October, 
Curran dined abroad for the last 
time with Mr. Richard Jones, of No. 
14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, 
for the purpose of being introduced 
to George Colman “ the Younger.” 
The party, besides the host and host- 
ess, consisted of Mr. Harris and Sir 
William Chatterton. Colman that 
evening was: unusually brilliant, an- 
ticipating, by apt quotation and 
pointed remark, almost every thing 
that Curran would have said. One 
comment of Curran’s, however, made 
a deep impression on all present. 
Speaking of Lord Byron’s “ Fare 
thee well, and if for ever,” he ob- 
served that his lordship first weeps 
over his wife, and then wipes his 
- with the newspapers.” He left 
the dinner-table early, and, on going 
up stairs to coffee, either affected not 
to know or did not remember George 
Colman’s celebrity as a wit, and in- 

uired of Mrs. Jones who that Mr. 
olman was? Mr. Harris joined 
them at this moment and apologised 
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for his friend Colman engrossing so 
much of the conversation to himself, 
adding, that he was the spoiled child 
of Society, and that even the Prince 
Regent listened with attention when 
George Colman talked. “ Ay,” said 
Curran, with a melancholy smile, “I 
now know who Colman is; we must 
both sleep in the same bed.” 

The next morning Curran was 
seized with apoplexy, and continued 
speechless, though in possession of 
his senses, till the early part of Tues- 
day the 14th, when he sunk into 
lethargy, and towards evening died 
without a struggle ; so tranquil, in- 
deed, were the last moments of Cur- 
ran, that those in the room were 
unable to mark the precise time 
when his bright — passed away 
from this earth. His age has been 
variously stated at sixty-seven, sixty- 
eight, and seventy. 

The first lodging which John 
Banim, the Irish novelist, tempora- 
rily occupied in England (April 
1822) was in the house where his 
illustrious countryman had breathed 
his last, and from whence Banim re- 
moved to No. 13 Brompton Grove, 
as already noticed. Banim’s first wish 
when he found himself in England, 
was to visit the scene of Curran’s 
death ; led to the spot by a strong 
feeling of patriotic admiration, and 
finding, by a bill in the window, that 
lodgings were to be let there, he im- 
mediately took them, “ that he might 
dream of his country,” as he energeti- 
cally told the writer, “ with the Lalo 
of Curran’s memory around him.” 


Pevnam CRESCENT, 

which consists of twen- 

ty-seven houses, and is 

divided in the centre, 

between Nos.14 and 15 

by Pelham Place, both 

Crescent and Place 

= built upon part of the 
nursery - grounds over which Curran 
had wandered, dwells, at No. 11, 
Mr. George Godwin, one of the ho- 
norary secretaries of the Art-Union, 
—an association which has already 
exercised an important influence upon 
the a of the fine arts in Eng- 
land, whether beneficial or otherwise 
in its action, remains to be seen. 
But that the exertions, necessary for 
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the annual selection and distribu- 
tion of numerous pictures and a 
plate to many thousand sub- 
scribers, have not been acknow- 
ledged by a suitable return of plate 
to the unpaid secretaries of this as- 
sociation must be a matter of sur- 

rise to those who are not subscribers. 

Ir. George Godwin is likewise fa- 
vuneably Kaew to the public as the 
author of several essays which evince 
considerable professional knowledge, 
antiquarian research, and a fertile 
fancy. 

Nearly opposite to Pelham Cres- 
cent is Ponp Pxiacre, where Mr. 
Curtis, the eminent botanist, of whom 
more hereafter, died on the 7th July, 
1799; and a little further on, at the 
same side of the way, appears Chelsea 
New Church, dedicated to St. Luke. 


uEfirst stone 
was laid on 
the 12th Oc- 
5 tober, 1820, 
+ andthe New 
& Church was 
consecrated 
—_ on the 18th 
October, 1824. The architect was 
Mr. Savage of Walbrook. The 
burial-ground in which it stands had 
been consecrated on the 21st No- 
vember, 1812; and an act of par- 
liament, 59 George ITI. cap. 35, 1819, 
authorised part of that ground being 
appropriated for the site of building 
achurch. In the burial-ground repose 
the remains of Dr. John M‘Leod, the 
companion and friend of the gallant 
Sir Murray Maxwell, and the author 
of A Narrative of a Voyage in H.M.S. 
Alceste to the Yellow Sea, and of her 
Shipwreck in the Straits ¥. Gaspar, 
published in 1817. On his return 
to England, the services of Dr. 
M‘Leod were rewarded by his ap- 
pointment to the Reyal Sovereign 
yacht, which he did not long enjoy, 
as he died in lodgings in the King’s 
Road, on the 9th November, 1820, 
at the age of thirty-eight. 

Signor Carlo Rovedino, a_ bass 
singer of some reputation, also lies 
buried in this churchyard. He was 
a native of Milan, and died on the 
6th October, 1822, aged seventy-one. 
And the remains of Blanchard and 
Egerton, two actors of established cha- 
racter, repose here side by side. Wil- 
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liam Blanchard was what is termed 
“ a useful comedian ;” whatever part 
was assigned to him, he made the most 
of it. At the age of seventeen, he 
joined a provincial theatrical company 
at York, his native city, and in 1800, 
after fourteen years of laborious 
country practice, appeared at Covent 
Garden as Bob Acres in The Rivals, 
and Crack in the Turnpike Gate. 
At the time ofhis death, 9th May, 
1835, he resided at No. 1 Camera 
Square, Chelsea. Blanchard had 
dined with a friend at Hammer- 
smith, and left him to return 
home about six in the evening of 
Tuesday. On the following morning, 
at three o'clock, poor Blanchard was 
found lying in a ditch by the road- 
side, having been, as is supposed, 
seized by a fit; in the course of the 
evening he was visited by another 
attack, which was succeeded by one 
more violent on the Thursday, and 
on the following day he expired. 
Daniel Egerton —“oh! kingly 
Egerton” — personified for many 
years on the stage of Covent Garden 
all the royal personages about whom 
there was great state and talk, but 
who had little to say for themselves. 
He was respected as being, and 
without doubt was, an industrious 
and an honest man. Having saved 
some hardly-earned money, Egerton 
entered into a theatrical speculation 
with a brother actor, Mr. Abbot, and 
became manager of one of the minor 
houses, by which he was ruined, and 
died in 1835, under the pressure of 
his misfortunes. His widow, whose 
representations of the wild women 
of Scott’s novels, Madge Wildfire and 
Meg Merrilies, have distinguished her, 
died on the 4th of January, 1837, at 
Brompton, aged sixty-six, about a 
year after the decease of her hus- 
band, having supported herself nobly 
amidst the troubles of her latter days. 
Mrs. Egerton was the daughter of 
the Rev. Peter Fisher, rector of Tor- 
rington, in Devonshire. She ap- 
peared at the Bath theatre soon after 
the death of her father in 1803, and 
in 1811 made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre as Juliet. 
Rosert Srreet, which connects 
the main Fulham road with the 
King’s Road, passes directly before 
the west side of the spacious burial- 
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ground, and immediately opposite to 
the tower of St. Luke's Church ; at 
No. 17, resides Mr. Warren, the 
president of the New Society of Wa- 
ter-colour painters. 

Returning to the main Fulham 
road, and leaving the associations of 
Chelsea for future consideration, we 
emerge from our entanglement at 
York Puace, a row of twenty-two 
well-built and respectable houses on 
the south, or, according to our 
course, left-hand side of the road. 

No. 15 York Place was, between 
the years 1813 and 1821, the retire- 
ment of Francis Hargrave, a labo- 
rious literary barrister, and the editor 
of “ A collection of state trials,”* and 
many other esteemed legal works. 
And here he died on the 16th Au- 
gust, 1821, at the age of eighty-one. 

In 1813, when obliged to abandon 
his arduous profession in consequence 
of over mental excitement, the sum 
of 8000/7. was voted by parliament, 
upon the motion of Mr. Whitbread, 
for the purchase of Mr. Hargrave’s 
law books, which were enriched with 
valuable notes, and for 300 MSS., 
to be deposited in the library of Lin- 
coln’s Inn for public use. As docu- 
ments of national historical import- 
ance may be particularised, Mr. 
Hargrave’s first publication in 1772, 
entitled, The Case of James Somerset, 
a Negro, lately determined by the Court 
of King’s Bench, wherein it is at- 
tempted to demonstrate the present un- 
lawfulness of Domestic Slavery in 
England; his Three arguments in 
the two causes in Chancery on the last 
Will of Peter Thellusson, Esq. with 
Mr. Morgan's Calculation of the Ac- 
cumulation under the Trusts of the 
Will, 1799 ; and His Opinion in the 
Case of the Duke of Athol in respect 
to the Isle of Man. 

Opposite to York Place was a fine, 
open, airy piece of ground to which 
Mr. Curtis, the eminent naturalist, 
removed his botanical garden from 
Lambeth Marsh, as a more desirable 
locality. Upon the south-east por- 
tion of this nursery-ground the first 
stone was laid by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, on the 1th July, 1844, ofan 
hospital for consumption and diseases 
of the chest, the west wing of which 
building is now rapidly progressin 
towards completion ; and that it wi 


* 11 vols. folio, 1781. 
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be speedily surrounded by houses on 
all sides is an event to be anticipated, 
although probably a circumstance 
not contemplated at the time the 
ground was secured. 

The botanical garden of Mr. Curtis, 
as a public resort for study, was con- 
tinued at Brompton until 1808, when, 
the lease of the land being nearly ex- 
pired, Mr. Salisbury, who in 1792 
became his pu il, and in 1798 his 
partner in this horticultural specula- 
tion, removed the establishment to 
the vacant space of ground now in- 
closed between Sloane Street and 
Cadogan Place, where Mr. Salis- 
bury’s undertaking failed. A plan 
of the gardens there, as arranged by 
him, was published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for August 1810.” 

Mr. Curtis, whose death has been 
already mentioned, was the son 
of a tanner, and was born at Alton, 
in Hampshire, in 1746. He was 
bound apprentice to his grandfather, 
a quaker apothecary of that town, 
whose house was contiguous to the 
Crown Inn, where the botanical 
knowledge of John Lagg, the hostler, 
seems to have excited rivalry in the 
breast of young Curtis. In the 
course of events he became assistant 
to Mr. Thomas Talwin, an apothe- 
cary in Gracechurch Street, of the 
same religious persuasion as his grand- 
father, and succeeded Mr. Talwin in his 
business. Mr. Curtis's love of botani- 
cal science, however, increased with 
his knowledge. He connected with 
it the study of entomology by print- 
ing in 1771 Instructions for Collect- 
ing and Preserving Insects, and in 
the following year a translation of 
the Fundamenta Entomologie of 
Linneus. At this time he rented a 
very small garden for the cultivation 
of British plants, “ near the Grange 
Road, at the bottom of Bermondsey 
Street,” and here it was that he con- 
ceived the design of publishing his 
great work the Flora Londinensis. 


“The Grange Road Garden was soon 
found too small for his extensive ideas. 
He, therefore, touk a larger piece of 
ground in Lambeth Marsh, where he soon 


* Vol. xxx. part II. 
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assembled the largest collection of British 
plants ever brought together intoone place. 
But there was something uncongenial in 
the air of this place which made it ex- 
tremely difficult to preserve sea plants 
and many of the rare annuals which are 
adapted to an elevated situation, —an evil 
rendered worse every year by the increased 
number of buildings around. This led his 
active mind, ever anxious for improve- 
ment, to inquire for a more favourable 
soiland purer air, This, at length, he 
found at Brompton. Here he procured a 
spacious territory, in which he had the 
pleasure of seeing his wishes gratified to 
the utmost extent of reasonable expecta- 
tion. Here he continued to his death ;” 


having, I may add, for many years 
previously, devoted himself entirely 
to botanical pursuits. 

To support the slow sale of the 
Flora Londinensis, Mr. Curtis, about 
1787, started the Botanical Magazine, 
which became one of the popular pe- 
riodicals of the day, and Dr. Smith's 
and Mr. Sowerby’s English Botany 
was modelled after it. 

What Mr. Curtis, as an individual, 
commenced, the Horticultural Society 
are endeavouring as a body to effect. 

The Queen’s Erm Turnrike is 
distant exactly one mile and a half 
from Hyde Park Corner, and takes 
its name from the tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth, when walking out 
attended by Lord Burleigh,+ being 
overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, 
found shelter here under an elm-tree. 
After the rain was over, the queen 
said, “Let this henceforward be 
called the queen's tree.” The tra- 
dition is strongly supported by the 

arish records of Chelsea, as mention 
is made in 1586 (the 28th of Eliza- 
beth, and probably the year of the 
occurrence), of a tree situated about 
this spot, “ at the end of the Duke's 
Walk,”{ as “the queen’s tree,” 
around which an arboar was built, 
or, in other words, nine young elm- 
trees were planted, by one Bostocke, 
at the charge of the parish. The 
first mention of “ the Queen’s Elm,” 
occurs in 1687, ninety-nine years after 
her majesty had sheltered beneath the 
tree around which “ an arbour was 
built,” when the surveyors of the 


+ Brompton Hall, said to have been the residence of Lord Burleigh, stands on 


the Old Brompton Road, which, as pointed out in the previous paper, branches from 
the main Fulham road at the Bell and Horns. 


¢ The Duke of Buckingham, 
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highway were amerced in the sum 
of five pounds, “ for not sufficiently 
mending the highway from the 
Queen Elm to. the bridge, and from 
the Elm to Church, Lane.” In a 
plan of Chelsea from a survey in 
1664 by James Hamilton, and con- 
tinued to 1717, a tree occupying the 
spot assigned to “ the Queen’s Elm,” 
is called “the Cross Tree,” and in 
the vestry minutes it is designated 
as “the High Elm,” which latter 
name is used by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1727. Bostocke’s arbour, however, 
had the effect of giving to the cross- 
road the name of “ the Nine Elms.” 
Steele, on the 22d June, 1711, 
writing to his wife, says, “Pray, on 
the receipt of this, go to the Nine 
Elms, and I will follow you within 
an hour.”* And so late as 1805, 
“the Nine Elms, Chelsea,” appeared 
as a local address in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The stump of the royal tree, with, 
as is asserted, its root remaining in 
the ground undisturbed, still exists, 
squared down to the dimensions of 
an ordinary post, about six feet in 
height and whitewashed. But the 
identity appears questionable, al- 
though a post, not improbably 
fashioned out of one of the nine elms 
which grew around it, stands in front 
of a public-house named from the 
circumstance the 


Again let me crave indulgence for 
this minute attention to the changes 
of name; but much topographical 
difficulty often arises from this cause. 

On the opposite or north side of 
the Fulham Road, some small houses 
are called Setwoop Puace, from 
being built on part of the ground of 
“ Mr. Selwood’s nursery,” which is 


* Correspondence, vol. i. p. 219. 
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mentioned in 1712 by Mr. Narcissus 
Luttrell, of whom more hereafter, as 
one of the sources from which he 
derived a variety of pear, cultivated 
by him in his garden at Little Chel- 
sea. 


Cugtisea Park, 


on the same side of the way with the 
Queen’s Elm, public-house, and dis- 
tant about a furlong from it, as seen 
from the road, appears a noble 
structure with a magnificent portico. 
The ground now called Chelsea Park 
belonged, with an extensive tract of 
which it formed the northern part, 
to the famous Sir Thomas More, 
and in his time was uninclosed, and 
termed “the Sand Hills.” It re- 
ceived the present name in 1625, 
when the Lord-Treasurer Cranfield 
(Earl of Middlesex) surrounded with 
a brick wall about thirty-two acres, 
which he had purchased in 1620 from 
Mr. Blake. In, 1717 Chelsea Park, 
which extended from the Fulham to 
the King’s Road, was estimated at 
forty acres, and belonged to the 
Marquis of Wharton, with whom, 
when appointed in, 1709 lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Addison went over 
as secretary. It subsequently be- 
came the scene of a joint-stock com- 
pany speculation wnder a peat 
granted in 1718 to John Appletree, 
Esq., for producing raw silk of the 
growth of England, and for raising 
a fund for carrying on the same. 
This undertaking was divided into 
shares of 51. each, of which 1. was 
aid down. Proposals were pub- 
ished, a subscription-book opened, 
in which several hundred names were 
soon entered; a deed of trust ex- 
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ecuted and enrolled in Chancery ; 
directors were chosen by the sub- 
scribers for managing the affairs of 
the company ; and, Chelsea Park being 
thought a proper soil for the purpose 
and in a convenient situation, a lease 
was taken of it for 122 years. Here 
upwards of 2000 mulberry-trees were 
soon planted, and extensive edifices 
erected for carrying on the work ; 
this number of trees was, however, 
but a small part of what the com- 
pany intended to plant if they were 
successful. In the following year 
Mr. Henry Barham, F.R.S., who was 
probably a member of the company, 
published An Essay onthe Silk- Worm, 
in which he thinks “ all objections 
and difficulties against this glorious 
undertaking are shewn to be mere 

hantoms and trifles.” The event, 

owever, proved that the company 
met with difficulties of a real and 
formidable nature; for though the 
expectation of this gentleman, who 
questioned not that in the ensuing 
year they should produce a consider- 
able quantity of raw silk, may have 
been partly answered, the under- 
taking soon began to decline, and, in 
the course of a few years, came to 
nothing. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the violent stock-jobbing 
speculations of the year 1720, which 
involved the shares of all projects of 
this nature, might have produced 
many changes among the proprie- 
tors, and contributed to derange the 
original design. However, from that 
= to the present time, no effort 

as been made to cultivate the silk- 
worm in this country as a mercantile 
speculation, although individuals have 
continued to rear it as an object of 
curiosity with success. 

Walpole, in his Catalogue of En- 
gravers, tells us that James Chris- 
topher Le Blon, a Fleming by birth, 
and a mezzotint-engraver by pro- 
fession, some time subsequent to 1732, 
“set up a project for copying the 
cartoons in tapestry, and made some 
very fine drawings for that purpose. 
Houses were built and looms erected 
in the Mulberry Ground at Chelsea; 
but either the expense was precipi- 
tated too fast, or contributions did 
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not arrive fast enough. The bubble 
burst, several suffered, and Le Blon 
was heard of no more.” Walpole 
adds, “ It is said he died in an hos- 
pital at Paris in 1740 ;” and observes, 
that Le Blon was “ very far from 
young when he knew him, but of 
surprising vivacity and volubility, and 
with a head admirably mechanic, but 
an universal projector, and with at 
least one of the qualities that attend 
that vocation, either a dupe or a 
cheat ; I think,” he continues, “ the 
former, though, as most of his projects 
ended in air, the sufferers believed the 
latter. As he was much an enthu- 
siast, perhaps like most enthusiasts 
he was both one and t’ other.” 

The present mansion was built 
upon a portion of Chelsea Park by 
Mr. William Broomfield, an emi- 
nent surgeon, who resided in it for 
several years. The late professor 
was Sir Henry Wright Wilson, Bart., 
whose wife, Lady Frances Wilson 
(daughter of the Earl of Aylesbury), 
was left a valuable estate in Hamp- 
shire,* said to be worth aboui 3000/. 
a-year, under the following very 
singular circumstances. Her lady- 
ship was informed one morning in 
February 1814, while at breakfast, 
that an eccentric person named 
Wright, who had died a few days 
Sy at an obscure lodging in 
Pimlico, had appointed her and Mr. 
Charles Abbott his executors, and 
after some legacies had bequeathed 
to Lady Frances the residue of his 
property by a will dated so far back 
as August 1800. As Lady Frances 
declared herself to be unacquainted 
even with the name of the testator, 
she at first concluded that there was 
some mistake in the matter. After 
further explanation, the person of 
Mr. Wright was described to her, and 
Lady Frances at last recollected that 
the description answered that of a 
gentleman she had remembered as 
a constant frequenter of the Opera 
some years previously and considered 
to be a foreigner, and who had an- 
noyed her extremely there by con- 
stantly staring at her box. To satisfy 
herself of the identity, she went to 
the lodgings of the late Mr. Wright, 


* Sir Henry Wilson, who was in parliament when this estate came into his wife's 
possession, ordered iron gates for it; in one of which were wrought his initials, 


H. W., and to correspond, M.P. was placed in the other. 


Before the gates were 


pot n. he had to contest his seat, and lost it. 
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and saw him in his coffin, when she 
recognised the features perfectly as 
those of the person whose eyes had 
so often persecuted her when she was 
Lady Frances Bruce, but who had 
never spoken to her, and of whom 
she had no other knowledge what- 
ever. 

Mr. Wright left legacies of 40007. 
to the Countess of Rossiyn, 4000/. to 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 10007. to the lord-chancellor, 
and the same sum to Archdeacon 
Pott, the rector of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, which church Mr. Wright 
had been in the habit of frequenting, 
having as little acquaintance with 
any of these parties as he had with 
Lady Frances Wilson. It may be 
supposed from these facts that Lady 
Frances Wilson was exceedingly 
beautiful, and that an admiration of 
hercharms might have influenced Mr. 
Wright to make this extraordinary 
bequest in her favour; but those 
who knew Lady Frances well assert 
that such could not possibly have 
been the case, as she was far from 
beautiful at any period of her life; 
and the oddity of the story is, and it 
seems to be the general opinion, 
that Mr. Wright’s legacy was in- 
tended for a lady who usually occu- 
pied a box next to that in which 
Lady Frances sat, and who, at the 
period, was regarded as the belle of 
the Opera. 

TuistLe Grove, on the opposite 
side of the road from Chelsea Park, 
leads, by what had been a garden 
open to the Old Brompton Road. 
At each side of “the Grove,” now 
occupying the sites of trees, are de- 
tached villas, houses, lodges, and cot- 
tages, named, or not named, after the 
taste of their respective proprietors ; 
one of which, on the left hand, some 
fourteen houses distant from the 
main Fulham road, was for many 
years the residence of Mr. John 

urke, whose laborious heraldic and 
genealogical inquiries induced him to 
arrange and publish various import- 
ant collections relative to the peer- 
age and family history of the United 
Kingdom, in which may be found, 
condensed for immediate reference, 
an immense mass of important in- 
formation. 

Immediately beyond Chelsea Park 
the village of Lirrte Cuetsea com- 
mences, about the centre of which, 
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and on the same side of the way, at 
the corner of the road leading to 
Battersea Bridge, stands the 


Goat 1n Boots 


public-house. In 1663, there was a 
“house called the Goat at Little 
Chelsea,” which, between that year 
and 1713, enjoyed the right of com- 
monage for two cows and one heifer 
upon Chelsea Heath. 

How the Goat became equipped in 
boots, and the designation of the 
house changed, has been the subject 
of various conjectures; the most 
probable of which is, that it originates 
In a corruption of the latter part of 
the Dutch legend,— 


‘€ MERCURIUS IS DER GODEN BOODE,” 


(Mercury is the messenger of the 
gods, ) 


which being divided between each 
side of a sign bearing the figure of 
Mercury—a sign commonly used in 
the early part of the last century to 
denote that post-horses were to be ob- 
tained—“ der goden boode” became 
freely translated into English, “ the 
goat in boots.” To Le Blon is attri- 


buted the execution of this sign and 
its motto; but, whoever the original 
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artist may have been, and the inter- 
mediate retouchers or repainters of 
the god, certain it is that the pencil 
of Morland, in accordance with the 
desire of the landlord, either trans- 
formed the petasus of Mercury into 
the horned head of a goat, his talaria 
into spurs upon boots of huge di- 
mensions, and his caduceus into a 
cutlass, or thus decorated the original 
sign, thereby liquidating a score 
which he had run up here, without 
any other means of payment than 
what his pencil afforded. The sign, 
however, has been recently painted 
over, with considerable additional 
embellishment from gold leaf, so that 
not the least trace of Morland’s work 
sare except, perhaps, in the out- 
ine. 

The road turning off at the Goat 
and Boots proceeds to the King’s 
Road, and, although not in a direct 
line, to Battersea Bridge. 

A few paces further on the main 
Fulham road, at the north or oppo- 
site side, stands ‘“* Manor House,” 
a large, old-fashioned building, with 
the intervening space between it, and 
the road screened in by boards, which 
were attached to the antique iron 
gate and railings about four years 
ago, when it became appropriated to 
a charitable asylum. Previously, 
Manor House had been a ladies’ 
boarding school; and here Miss Bar- 
tolozzi, afterwards Madame Vestris, 
was educated. 

Seymour Puacg, which leads to 
Seymour Terrace, is a cul-de-sac on 
the same side of the main Fulham 
road, between Manor House and the 
Somerset Arms public-house, which 
last forms the west corner of Sey- 
mour Place. 

At No. 1 Seymour Terrace expired, 
on the 19th of June, 1824, in her 
twenty-fifth year, Madame Riego, 
the widow of the unfortunate patriot 
General Riego, “the restorer and 
martyr of Spanish freedom.” Her 
short and eventful history possesses 
more than ordinary melancholy. 
While yet a child, she had to endure 
all the hardships and privations con- 
sequent upon a state of warfare, and, 
under the protection of her maternal 
grandfather, had to seek refuge from 
place to place on the mountains of 
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Asturias from the French army. 
At the close of 1821 she was married 
to General Riego, to whom she had 
been known and attached almost 
from infancy, and, in the spring of 
the following year, became, with her 
distinguished usband, a resident in 
Madrid. But the political confusion 
and continued alarm of the period 
having appeared to affect her health, 
the general proceeded with her in 
the autumn to Grenada, where he 
parted from his young and beloved 
wife, never again to meet her in this 
world, the convocation of the ex- 
traordinary cortes for October 1822 
obliging him to return to the capital. 

Accompanied by the canon Riego, 
brother to her husband, and her 
attached sister, Donna Lucie, she re- 
moved in March to Malaga, from 
whence the advance of the French 
army into the south of Spain obliged 
them to seek protection at Gibraltar, 
which, under the advice of General 
Riego, they left for England on the 
4th of July, but, owing to an un- 
favourable passage, did not reach 
London until the 17th of August. 
Here the visitation which impended 
over her was still more calamitous 
than all that had preceded it. Within 
little more than two months after 
her arrival in London, the account 
arrived of General Riego’s execution.* 

Gerald Griffin, the Irish novellist, 
in a letter dated 22d of November, 
1823, says,— 


*‘T have been lately negociating with 
my host (of 76 Regent Street) for lodg- 
ings for the widow and brother of poor 
General Riego. They are splendid apart- 
ments, but the affair has been broken off 
by the account of his death. It has been 
concealed from her. She is a young 
woman, and is following him fast, being 
far advanced in a consumption. His 
brother is in deep grief. He says he 
will go and bury himself for the re- 
mainder of his days in the woods of 
America.” 


The house, 


No. 1 Srvmovr Puace, 


as it was then, Seymour Terrace, 
Little Chelsea, as it is now called, 
became, about this period, the resi- 
dence of the unhappy fugitives. 
Griffin, who appears to have made 


* Riego was executed, on the 7th of October, 1825, at Madrid, with every mark 
of ignominy. 
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their acquaintance through a Spanish 
gentleman, named Valentine Llanos, 
writes, in February 1824,— 


‘*T was introduced the other day to 
poor Madame Riego, the relict of the 
unfortunate general. I was surprised to 
see her look much better than I was pre- 
pared to expect, as she is in a confirmed 
consumption,” 


Mental grief, which death only 
could terminate, had at that moment 
“marked” Madame Riego “for his 
own ;” yet her look, like that of all 
high-minded Spaniards, to a stranger 
was calm—“ much better than he 
was prepared to expect.” 

On the 18th of May, exactly one 
month and a day before the ter- 
mination of her sufferings, Griffin 
says,— 


“The canon Riego, brother to the 
poor martyr, sent me, the other day, a 
Spanish poem of many cantos, having 
for its subject the career of the unhappy 
general, and expressed a wish that [ 
might find material for an English one in 
it, if I felt disposed to make any thing of 
the subject. Apropos, Madame Riego is 
almost dead. ‘Ihe fire is in her eye, and 
the flush on her cheek, which are, I 
believe, no beacons for hope to the con. 
sumptive. She is an interesting woman, 
and I pity her from my soul. This Mr. 
Mathews, who was eonfined with her 
husband, and arrived lately in London, 
and who, moreover, is a countryman of 
mine, brought her from her dying bus- 
band a little fevourite dog and a parrot, 
which were his companions in his dun- 
geou. He very indiscreetly came before 
her with the remembrances without an 
preparation, and she received a hank 
from it, from which she has not yet, nor 
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ever will recover. What affecting little 
circumstances these are, and how in- 
teresting to one who has the least min- 
gling of enthusiasm in his character!” 


Madame Riego died in the arms of 
her attached sister, attended by the 
estimable canon. In her will she 
directed her executor, the canon, to 
assure the British people of the gra- 
titude she felt towards them for the 
sympathy and support which tl 
i her in the hours of ar 
adversity. But what makes the will 
peculiarly affecting is her solemn 
attestation to the purity and sincerity 
of the political life of General Riego. 
She states that she esteems it to be 
her last act of justice and duty to 
the memory of her beloved husband, 
solemnly to declare, in the awful 

resence of her God, before whose 
judgment-seat she feels she must soon 
appear, that all his private feelings 
and dispositions respecting his coun- 
try corresponded with his public acts 
and professions in defence of its liber- 
ties. 

A few yards beyond the turn down 
to Seymour Place, on the opposite 
side of the road, stands the 


AppitionaLW orxnovuse t0 St.Georce’s, 
Hanover Square. 


for which pe rpose Shaftesbury House 


was purchased by that parish in 
1787. “And an act of parliament 

assed in that year declares it to be 
in St. George’s parish so long as it 
shall continue to be appropriated to 
its present use.” The parochial ad- 
juncts to Lord Shaftesbury’s man- 
sion, which remains nearly in the 
same state as when disposed of, have 
been considerable, but the building, 
as his lordship left it, is at once re- 
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cognised through the iron gate by 
which you enter, and which is sur- 
mounted by a lion oy ap. probably 
the crest of one of the subsequent 
possessors. It is surprising, indeed, 
that so little alteration, externally as 
well as internally, should have taken 
place. The appearance of the 





Back or Suarrespury Houses, 


as represented in an old print, is un- 
changed, with the exception of the 
flight of steps which led to the gar- 
den being now transferred to the 
west (or shaded side) of the wing,—an 
addition made by Lord Shaftesbury 
to the original house. This was 
—— by him in 1699 from the 

vey family, as heirs to the widow 
of Sir James Smith, by whom there 
is reason to believe it was built in 
1635 as 


ANNO*DI'1635,4 


is engraved on a stone which forms 
part of the pavement in front of one 
of the summer-houses still remaining 
in the garden. 








The Right Honourable Sir James 
Smith was buried at Chelsea 18th of 
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November, 1681. He was probably 
the junior sheriff of London in 1672. 


**It does not appear,” says Lysons, 
“that Lord Shaftesbury pulled down Sir 
James Smith’s house, but altered it and 
made considerable additions by a building 
fifty feet in length, which projected into 
the garden, It was secured with an iron 
door, the window-shutters were of the 
same metal, and there were iron plates 
between it and the house to prevent all 
communication by fire, of which this 
learned and noble peer seems to have en. 
tertained great apprehensions. The 
whole of the new building, though di- 
vided into a gallery and two small rooms 
(one of which was his lordship's bed- 
chamber), was fitted upas a library. The 
earl was very fond of the culture of fruit- 
trees, and his gardens were planted with 
the choicest sorts, particularly every kind 
of vine which would bear the open air of 
this climate. It appears by Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s letters to Sir John Cropley that he 
dreaded the smoke of London as so pre- 
judicial to his health, that whenever the 
wind was easterly he quitted Little Chel- 
sea,” where he generally resided during 
the sitting of parliament. 


In 1710 the noble author of Cha- 
racteristics, then about to proceed to 
Italy, sold his residence at Little 
Chelsea to Narcissus Luttrell, Esq., 
who, as a book-collector, is de- 
scribed by Dr. Dibdin as “ever ardent 
in his love of past learning, and not 
less voracious in his bibliomaniacal 
appetites” than the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Sir Walter Scott acknow- 
ledges in his preface to the works of 
Dryden the obligations he is under 
to the “ valuable” and “curious col- 
lection of fugitive pieces of the reigns 
of Charles IL., James IT., William IIT., 
and Queen Anne,” “made by Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, Esq., under whose 
name the editor quotes it. This in- 
dustrious collector,” continues Sir 
Walter, “seems to have bought 
every poetical tract, of whatever 
merit, which was hawked through 
the streets in his time, marking care- 
fully the price and the date of the 
purchase. His collection contains 
the earliest editions of many of our 
most excellent poems, bound up, ac- 
cording to the order of time, with 
the lowest trash of Grub Street. It 
was dispersed on Mr. Luttrell’s 
death,” adds Sir Walter Scott, and 
he then mentions Mr. James Bindley 
and Mr. Richard Heber as havin 
obtained a great share of the Luttrel 
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collection, and liberally furnished 
him with the loan of some of them 
in order to the more perfect editing 
of Dryden's works. 

This is not exactly correct, as Mr. 
Luttrell’s library descended with 
Shaftesbury House to Mr. Sergeant 
Wynne, and from him to his eldest 
son, after whose death it was sold by 
auction in 1786. On the title-page 
of the sale-catalogue the collection is 
described as “ the valuable library of 
Edward Wynne, Esq., lately de- 
ceased, brought from his house at 
Little Chelsea. Great part of it was 
formed by an eminent and curious 
collector in the last century.” At 
the sale of Mr. Wynne’s library 
aap § poses lot “ 209, Collec- 
tion of Poems, various, Latin and 
English, 5 vols. 1626, &c.” for seven 
guineas; and “211, Collection of 
Political Poems, Dialogues, Funeral 
Elegies, Lampoons, &c., with various 
Political Prints and Portraits, 3 vols. 
1641, &c.” for sixteen pounds; and 
it is probable that these are the col- 
lections to which Sir Walter Scott 
refers. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his enthusiastic 
mode of treating matters of biblio- 
graphy, endeavours to establish a 
pedigree for those who 


** Love a ballad in print a’ life,” 


from Pepys, placing Mr. Luttrell the 
second in descent. 


“The opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” he observes, ‘‘ was distinguished 
by the death of a bibliomaniac of the very 
first order and celebrity ; of one who had, 
no doubt frequently discoursed largely 
and eloquently with Luttrell upon the 
variety and value of certain editions of 
old ballad poetry, and between whom 
presents of curious old black-letter vo- 
lumes were in all probability passing,—l 
allude to the famous Samuel Pepys, se- 
cretary to the Admiralty.” 


Of Narcissus Luttrell, he then 
says :— 

“Nothing would seem to have escaped 
his lynx-like vigilance. Let the object 
be what it may (especially if it related to 
poetry), let the volume be great or smail, 
or contain good, bad, or indifferent war- 
blings of the Muse, his insatiable craving 
had ‘ stomach for all.’ We may consider 
his collection the fountain-bead of these 
copious streams, which, after fructifying 
in the libraries of many bibliomaniacs in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, 
settled for awhile more determinedly in 
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the curious book-reservoir of a Mr, 
Wynne, and hence breaking up and tak. 
ing a different direction towards the col- 
lections of Farmer, Steevens, and others, 
they have almost lost their identity in 
the innumerable rivulets which now in- 
undate the book-world.” 


It is to the literary taste of Mr. 
Edward Wynne, as asserted by 
Doctor Dibdin, that modern book- 
collectors are indebted for the pre- 
servation of most of the choicest re- 
lics of the bibliotheca Luttrelliana. 


““Mr. Wynne,” he continues, “lived 
at Little Chelsea, and built his library in 
a room which had the reputation of hav- 
ing been Locke’s study. Here he used 
to sit surrounded by innumerable books, 
a great part being formed by ‘ an eminent 
and curious collector in the last cen- 
tury.’” 


What Dr. Dibdin says respecting 
Mr. Wynne’s building a library and 
Locke’s study is inaccurate, as there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the 
room or rooms his library occupied 
were those built by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, which had (and ae the 
reputation of having been his lord- 
ship’s library, and the study, not of 
Locke, although of Locke’s pupil and 
friend. It is not even probable that 
Lord Shaftesbury was ever visited 
by our great philosopher at Little 
Chelsea, as from 1700 that illustrious 
man resided altogether at Oates, in 
Essex, where he died on the 28th of 
October, 1704. 

Whether to Lord Shaftesbury or 
to Mr. Luttrell the embellishments 
of the garden of their residence are 
to be attributed can now be only 
matter for conjecture, unless some cu- 
rious autograph-collector’s portfolio 
may by chance contain an old letter 
or other document to establish the 
claim. Their tastes, however, were 
very similar. They both loved their 
books, and their fruits and flowers, 
and enjoyed the study of them. An 
account drawn up by Mr. Luttrell of 
several pears which he cultivated at 
Little Chelsea, with outlines of their 
longitudinal sections, was communi- 
cated to the Horticultural Society by 
Dr. Luttrell Wynne, one hundred 
years after the notes had been made, 
and may be found printed in the 
second volume of the transactions of 
that society. In this account twenty- 
five varieties of pears are mentioned 
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which had been obtained between the 
years 1712 and 1717 from Mr. Dun- 
can’s, Lord Cheneys’s, Mr. Palmer's, 
and Mr. Selwood’s nursery. 

How astounding is it to find amid 
the rage for alteration and improve- 
ment the formal, old-fashioned shape 
ofa trim garden of Queen Anne’s time 


carefully preserved, its antique sum- 
mer- houses respected, and the little 
infant leaden Hercules, which spouted 


water to cool the air from a serpent’s 
throat, still asserting its aquatic su- 
premacy, under the shade of a fine old 
medlar-tree; and all this too in the 
rden of a London parish work- 
ouse! Not less surprising is the as- 
pect of the interior. Behold the gro- 
tesque workshop of the pauper arti- 
sans, said to have been Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s dairy, and over which was his 
fire-proof library, now an apartment 
appropriated to a girls’ school. 
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And see on the basement-story of the 
original house the embellished mould- 
ings of a doorway, which carries the 
mind back to the days of Charles I., 
and, standing within which, imagina- 
tion depicts the figure of a jolly ca- 
valier retainer, with his pipe and 
tankard ; or of a Puritanical, formal 
servant, the expression of whose 
countenance is sufficient to turn the 
best - brewed October into vinegar. 
Now a sleck eat purs there, in an- 
swer to some aged inmate’s passing 
recognition of, “ poor pussy.” 


Nor should the apartment of the 
intelligent master of the workhouse 
be overlooked. The pannelling of 
the room, its chimney-piece, and the 
painting and framework above it, 
place us completely in a chamber of 
the time of William III. And we 
only require a slight alteration in 
the furniture, and for Lord Shaftes- 
bury to enter, to feel that we are in 
the presence of the author of Cha- 
racteristics. 
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The staircase, too, with its spiral 
balusters, as seen through the door- 
way, retains its ancient air. 


Narcissus Luttrell died here on 
the 26th of June, 17382, and was 
buried at Chelsea on the 6th of Jul 
following; where Francis Luttrell 
(presumed to be his son) was also 
buried on the 3d of September, 1740. 
Shaftesbury House then passed into 
the occupation of Mr. Sergeant 
Wynne, who died on the 17th of 
May, 1765; and from him it de- 
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scended to his eldest son, Mr. Ed- 
ward Wynne, the author of Euno- 
mus: a Dialogue concerning the Law 
und Constitution of England, with an 
Essay on Dialogue, 4 vols. 8vo.; and 
other works, chiefly of a legal na- 
ture. He died a bachelor, at Little 
Chelsea, on the 27th of December, 
1784; and his brother, the Rev. 
Luttrell Wynne, of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, inherited Shaftesbury House, 
and the valuable library which Mr. 
Luttrell, his father, and brother, had 
accumulated. The house he alienated 
to William Virtue, from whom, as 
before mentioned, it was purchased 
by the parish of St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, in 1787; and the library 
formed a twelve-days’ sale, by 
Messrs. Leigh and Southeby, com- 
mencing on the 6th of March, 1786. 
The auction -catalogue contained 
2788 lots; and some idea of the 
value may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance, that nine of the first 
seventeen lots sold for no less a sum 
than 32/. 7s., and that four lots of 
old newspapers, nos. 25, 26, 27, and 
28, were knocked down at 18/. 5s. 
No. “376, a collection of old plays, 
by Gascoigne, White, Windet, Deck- 
er, &c., 21 vols.,” brought 382. 17s. ; 
and No. 644, Milton’s Eiconoclastes, 
with MS. notes, supposed to be writ- 
ten by Milton, was bought by Wal- 
dron for 2s., who afterwards gave it 
to Dr. Farmer. Dr. Dibdin de- 
clares, that “ never was a precious 
collection of English history and 
poetry so wretchedly detailed to the 
public in an auction-catalogue” as 
that of Mr. Wynne’s library; and 
yet it will be seen that it must have 
realised a considerable sum of money. 
He mentions, that “a great number 
of the poetical tracts were disposed of, 
previous to the sale, to Dr. Farmer, 
who gave not more than forty 
guineas for them.” 

Lartite Cuersea has much more 
to detain the recollection, although 
little of which the precise local iden- 
tification can now be so clearly esta- 
blished. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 


Tue authority for the following anec- 
dotes, hitherto unpublished, so far as 
I know, rests upon persons witnesses 
to the facts related. No event in so 
remarkable a life ought to be allowed 
to be forgotten. We owe them to 
history, to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead, out of gratitude to a 
chief leader in the mighty contest 
that restored the nations of Europe 
to their independence and rights. 
We owe their preservation to morals, 
which, teaching by example, proves 
how, through the midst of a revo- 
lution, when all the restraints of 
manners, laws, and religion, had been 
burst through — when treachery, 
lunder, and murder, had become the 
bits of a people, from a private 
station there arose a good, just, and 
wise man to the highest ranks of his 
country, as marshal, minister, and 
governor of provinces, then finally 
selected by the choice of a free peo- 
ple to fill their ancient and illus- 
trious throne. In that celebrated 
letter of Frederick the Great to Sta- 
nislaus Augustus, in 1764, upon his 
election to the throne of Poland, he 
says,— 

“ Your majesty is to consider that, 
since you have obtained your crown by 
election, and not by birth, the world will 
be more attentive to your actions than to 
those of any other prince in Europe. 
And this is but just, since the latter is 
only the effect of consanguinity. From 
such a one no more is to be expected, 
though much more might be wished, than 
what men ‘are usually endowed with. 
But from one who has been exalted above 
his equals, from a subject to a king — 
from one who has been voluntarily elected 
to reign over those who chose him, every 
thing is to be expected which may con- 
tribute to the honour and ornament of a 
crown. Gratitude towards his people is 
the first virtue of such a monarch, for, 
next to Providence, he is indebted to 
them for his royalty. A king by birth, 
who acts inconsistently with his charac- 
ter, is a satire upon himself only; but a 
king by election, whose conduct is un- 
worthy of his dignity, disgraces his sub. 
jects also.” 


Had Frederick designed to write a 
satire on elective monarchies, he could 
not have told more bitter truths; 
for how very seldom have elected 
princes realised, as did the King of 


Sweden, even the reasonable expecta- 
tions of their subjects. Yet out of 
such reiterated disappointments the 
conviction has arisen, now received 
for an established maxim of political 
science, that, to secure the safety and 
welfare of a state, its crown must be 
made hereditary, and the succession 
governed by fixed rules of law. Much 
of the wise government of the King 
of Sweden was undoubtedly due to 
his personal character, yet much 
must be granted, also, to the circum- 
stances under which he was elected, 
and to the nature of his people and 
their constitution. 

Marshal Bernadotte came to reign 
with advantages possessed by no other 
elective prince of modern times ; and, 
since these are imperfectly known, 
the following facts deserve our con- 
sideration. The expulsion of the 
former dynasty was forced upon the 
Swedes by a painful but inevitable 
necessity. So general was this con- 
viction that, after the king had been 
deposed by parliament, he and his 
family were sent through the midst 
of the kingdom, for several hundred 
miles, escorted by twenty dragoons, 
relieved from station to station, with- 
out a voice or an arm being raised in 
his favour. The Duke of Suder- 
mania, uncle to the exiled king, and 
now the next heir to the crown, had 
been elected to the vacant throne, 
and, being aged and childless, his 
successor was also appointed. This 
aes death imposed upon the par- 

iament the necessity of choosing an- 
other crown prince. <A skilful ge- 
neral was needed to reorganise the 
army, and arrest the encroachments 
of Russia, as well as a just and 
vigorous government for internal 
affairs. he military renown of 
Marshal Bernadotte was known to 
all Europe, but his civil administra- 
tion of the north of Germany had 
won the respect and affections of that 
country, by the protection he had 
afforded them from the savage de- 
crees of Buonaparte. Thus the late 
King of Sweden had neither know- 
ledge nor part in the expulsion of 
the family whose throne he filled. 
He was no rival nor aspirant. He 
never had the pretension to become 
a candidate. He possessed neither 
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influence over the states of Sweden, 
nor wealth nor power to affect their 
choice. No legislature in Europe 
was freer from foreign control than 
the parliament of Sweden. In that 
crisis its conduct was opposed to the 
wishes of the four great courts of 
Europe. 

Russia saw her plans frustrated by 
the choice of a general and states- 
man; Austria naturally inclined, 
from relationship, to the exiled fa- 
mily ; Buonaparte would have pre- 
ferred that any other general should 
have been chosen, knowing that Ber- 
nadotte was not to be made his tool; 
and England then believed that this 
event had lost her her most ancient 
and constant friend, almost the 
only one now left in Europe. But 
the Swedes, disregarding all foreign 
considerations, promptly, manfully, 
and wisely, consulted only their coun- 
try’s welfare. ‘Their parliament, ex- 
pressly summoned to choose a suc- 
cessor to the reigning sovereign, ex- 
ercised a power that had been exerted 
on former political emergencies from 
the remotest periods of the nation’s 
history. 

In the administration of the go- 
vernment, the crown-prince had sin- 
gular advantages. He was not im- 
mediately king. The throne was 
filled by an aged, experienced, and 
sagacious sovereign, under whom he 
cordially acted. 

The constitution of Sweden, unlike 
that of France, of Belgium, or of the 
German states— mushrooms sprung 
from revolutions —is, like our own, 
the growth of ages, interwoven with 
the habits and laws of the state, and 
thoroughly understood by the peo- 
ple. The legislature, so true to its 
ancient form, is assembled, and acts 
according to fixed principles, and sub- 
ject to constitutional restraints. The 
prerogatives of the Swedish crown 
are limited, and directed by custom, 
declared and explained by statutes. 
Its councils form parts of the con- 
stitution, and their respective duties 
and functions are assigned them. 

Still many difficulties remained to 
be overcome. Norway had been 
wrested from Denmark, and trans- 
ferred to Sweden: the blockade by 
England left the Norwegians no op- 
tion but to yield or starve: insur- 
mountable difficulties were found in 
admitting the Norwegians to the 
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Swedish parliament: of their an- 
cient and chivalrous nobility one sole 
family remained ; the materials were 
wanting for a new peerage; the 
commons of Sweden were unwilling 
to admit men hostile to their coun- 
try, and utterly unpractised in a free 
government. 

The Norwegians were therefore 
empowered to institute a legislature, 
or “storthing,” for themselves. Its 
construction was drawn up suddenly, 
and said to have been an evening's 
work ; yet, though rude and imper- 
fect, it has served its purpose, the 
welfare of the country, better than 
any other of the new ledlemuien of 
the Continent, owing to the strong 
sense of the Norwegians themselves, 
directed (and at times their errors 
checked) by the wisdom and firmness 
of the Swedish king, who was in 
later years respected, and styled their 
“common futher.” 

The union, independence, and 
strength ofthe great northern penin- 
sula is the common interest of Eu- 
rope; for, next to Britain, it possesses 
the greatest extent of sea-coast, the 
most numerous harbours, the ablest 
and hardiest seamen, ten thousand of 
whom, upon an average, sail under 
the English flag. Suppose, through 
its internal distractions (for united 
Scandinavia is proof against all her 
enemies), that this country should 
fall under the control of Russia, the 
latter would then possess all the 
means she requires for the subjuga- 
tion of southern Europe, whose in- 
dependence is inseparably linked to 
the power of Sweden. 

I now proceed to the anecdotes 
announced. In their notices of the 
late King of Sweden, the English 
newspapers have stated him to be the 
son of a peasant of Bearn. This is 
an error. He was by birth a citizen 
of Pau, the capital of that province, 
as is proved by the tablet placed b 
his fellow-townsmen upon the walls 
of the house where he was born. 
His father was a counsellor of the 
parliament, of respectable descent. 
At the period of the birth of his son, 
destined to such high fortunes, there 
resided at Pau a Scottish gentleman 
of rank, for the health of his family. 
They were on terms of intimacy 
with the Bernadotte family, and he 
stood godfather to the child. 

Young Bernadotte, educated with 

P 
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care, decided early for the military 
profession, which he entered as a 
volunteer. Shortly afterwards, his 
regiment was sent to the East Indies. 
In an engagement with the English, 
he was severely wounded, and left on 
the field of battle. He was found 
by an officer in our service, conveyed 
to his tent, his wounds dressed, and 
carefully nursed. The handsome, 
graceful, and intelligent youth won 
on the affections of his preserver, 
who treated him as a son, until an 
exchange of prisoners enabled him to 
return to France. 

Many years passed away, and 
Marshal Bernadotte became com- 
mander-in-chief in the north of Ger- 
many. His early friend was a native 
of Hanover. The marshal made in- 

uiries for his family, and found 
that the officer himself had retired 
from service to his native land, to 
spend his old age. An aide-de- 
camp was sent to invite him to 
the levee. He reluctantly obey- 
ed, having no idea that in the 
governor of his country he was 
to meet his young friend of former 
days. Upon his entrance, the old 
officer was surprised to see the French 
marshal spring forward, clasp him in 
his arms, and burst into tears. “I 
see,” said he, “ you have forgotten 
the poor youth you saved and tended 
asa child.” He then related to his 
officers the particulars of the event. 

It is matter of history that, upon 
his election to the crown of Sweden, 
he had to encounter many obstacles 
to leaving Paris from the jealousy 
and repugnance of Buonaparte. But 
nowhere have I read, not even in the 
memoirs of Pouché, that after the 
prince had set off for Sweden, Buo- 
naparte, having repented, despatched 
after him two agents of his own se- 
cret police with orders to arrest the 
prince at his port of embarkation and 
brink him back prisoner to Paris. 
On their arrival, they found he had 
already embarked and his ship in the 
offing. From what slender chances 
hang sometimes the most momentous 
events! An order of Charles L’s 
council compelled Cromwell to give 
up his intended voyage to America. 
The delay of a few hours enabled 
the future King of Sweden to take 
possession of his government, destined 
at Leipzig to drive Napoleon from 
his conquests in Europe. 
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It is matter of history what efforts 
were made to win Sweden for the 
ally of France before the invasion of 
Russia. A few years before, Fin- 
land had been conquered by Russia. 
Napoleon offered to restore it with 
the provinces unto the Neva, in 
former ages subject to the Swedish 
crown, While the French ad- 
vanced through Poland, the Swedes 
were to enter Finland and march 
upon St. Petersburg through a coun- 
try ready to rise in their support. 
This was a tempting offer for the 
Swedes. It was a master plan in the 
French emperor, by which he hoped, 
and hoped not without reason, to 
wrest from Russia all her recent 
conquests in western Europe. So 
far is known; but the conference 
that ended in the rejection of the 
French alliance has not (so far 
as I know) yet transpired. <A 
special minister was sent from 
Paris to Stockholm, bearing the 
French emperor's last terms. He de- 
manded a private audience of the 
crown prince, who fixed it at the 
palace of Droningholm. The envoy 
pressed the former offers of Finland 
with the adjoining provinces, and 
added the cession of Norway and 
restoration of Pomerania, then in the 
French possession. The crown prince 
listened until he had made an end of 
his offers, then asked, “Should 
Sweden reject these terms, what then 
were his orders?” The envoy re- 
joined, they were to inform him that 
Sweden would be invaded by 100,000 
men, reduced to a dependency, him- 
self deposed, and some other elevated 
to its throne more faithful to France. 
The prince then led the envoy to 
a window commanding an extensive 
view. ‘“ Mark,” said he, “the scene 
before you; that broad deep lake 
that intersects the country for seventy 
miles, those forests extending on 
every hand,—all Sweden is but a re- 
currence of that scene. In such a 
country, with such a people so in- 
domitably brave, devoted to their 
native land, what have they or I to 
fear ? Were 100,000 troops of 
France to invade us, which 1 know 
to be impracticable, without risking a 
battle, i would all be in their 
graves or my prisoners before the 
winter passed.” 

The envoy now burst out into un- 
mannerly reproaches. The prince 
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listened for a moment unmoved, then 
politely told him, “ You have now 
performed your duty and I must do 
mine, by bidding you adieu.” 

There was no third person at this 
conference; but the prince had or- 
dered a Swedish gentleman to be 
placed within hearing, and to take 
notes of what was said. From him 
I have these particulars. 


The last anecdote is an instance of 
the political wisdom of the late King 
of Sweden; the present is given of 
his military foresight. 

In the spring of the eventful year 
1812, the Emperor of Russia and the 
crown-prince had a conference at 
Abo. It is believed that the Russian 
plans for the approaching campaign 
were there discussed, and then the 
emperor arranged to communicate 
every important event, to benefit 
by the prince’s opinion, during 
the conduct of the war. Upon 
the passage of the Niemen, the 
frontier river of Russia, a cou- 
rier was despatched to Stockholm. 
The day of his arrival chanced to be 
a levee-day at court. Upon the en- 
trance of the English minister, the 
prince said, “ Iam happy to commu- 
nicate good news to you ; the French 
army have passed the Niemen.” 
The minister requested his royal 
highness to explain in what manner 
this was to be considered as good news. 
The prince then shewed him that 
this event discovered the plan of the 
campaign. Until now it had been 
thought that Napoleon’s design was 
to occupy Poland, to arm and dis- 
cipline its people, to collect stores, 
perhaps to restore that kingdom, 
then to invade Russia in the spring 
of the following year. “But now 
we were certain that all these 
advantages were flung behind him, 
that the Emperor of France was 
rushing headlong into the interior of 
Russia, and that great disasters in- 
evitably awaited the French army.” 

Let it be remarked that this was 
said in a public audience at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, while 
in the eyes of Europe all things 
seemed to favour the invaders. 

The French historians of this gi- 

antic enterprise, even Napoleon 

imself, in his conversations with Las 
Casas, admit the wisdom of the plan 
neglected, and the rashness of that 
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pursued, which ended in the total 
destruction of 400,000 infantry and 
52,000 cavalry, the most numerous 
and best disciplined army that in 
ancient or modern war has ever been 
commanded by one chief. 


The following instance of magnani- 
mity deserves to be preserved. It 
proves that neither the presence nor 
example of the monarchs of Europe 
could betray the late King of Sweden 
into what was unbecoming to himself 
and due to others. 

Let us recall the great events of 
1813: how Napoleon, deserting the 
wretched remains of his Russian 
army, hastened back to France, and 
raised by anticipated conscriptions of 
future years a new army of 1,040,000 
men ; ow he again took possession 
of Prussia and Saxony, fought a 
succession of battles without any de- 
cisive result, fixed the centre of his 
military movements at Dresden, and 
there kept at bay the united armies 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Recall that at this crisis the Prince 
of Sweden with 30,000 men landed 
on the shores of the Baltic, and, 
strengthened by a Russian and Prus- 
sian division, advanced upon the 
French army, defeated Marshal Ney, 
and made Napoleon’s retreat upon 
Leipzig unavoidable. Let us re- 
member the main characters of this 
eventful battle fought under its 
walls, continued throughout three 
days without the three great allies 
gaining one foot of ground; until, 
on the close of the second day, the 
Swedes marched into action, and, 
by attacking the flank of the enemy, 
compelled Napoleon in the afternoon 
of the third day to seek the safety of 
himself and his guards in flight, and 
accomplished this only by the sacrifice 
of his army, by blowing up their 
only passage of retreat. Whether 
the battle of Leipzig be considered 
by the number of the combatants, 
certainly not less, probably more 
than 400,000 men, or by the dura- 
tion of the contest, or by the num- 
bers of the killed and wounded, 
or by the monarchs in the field, or 
by its results, this signal victory 
stands unrivalled in the annals of 
war. 

Europe saw herself free from the 
shameful and galling yoke of France, 
and France, driven within her own 
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frontiers, was forced to contend for 
her own existence. 

Thus much belongs to history. 
But in the evening of this victory 
a circumstance occurred unnoticed 
among great events, but strongly 
contrasting the character of the 
Swedish prince with those of his 
sovereign allies. 

Upon Napoleon’s retreat from 
Dresden, he carried with him the 
King of Saxony in a sort of honour- 
able imprisonment, and confined him 
with his family in the ground-floor 
of the town-house of Leipzig. In its 
great hall the sovereigns assembled 
immediately after the battle, to learn 
the results and consult upon future 
operations. 

The King of Saxony, informed of 
their presence, sent a gentleman of 
his court to wait upon them and 
represent to them his condition ; first 
he was to address the Emperor of 
Austria as his kinsman, then the 
Emperor of Russia; should they re- 
fuse to interfere, next the King of 
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Prussia; and, as a last resource, the 
Prince of Sweden. 

The Emperor of Austria mildly 
declined to act; the czar told him, 
it was no business of his; the King 
of Prussia gave a rude refusal ; and 
his after conduct proved that already 
he had formed designs upon Saxony, 
from which he finally wrested two- 
fifths of its territory. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Sweden 
had been intently occupied with a 
map, and in explaining to the gene- 
rals around him the route that Na- 
poleon would take in his endeavour 
to reach France, when he was ad- 
dressed in histurn. He immediately 
answered, “ Bear my respects to the 
King of Saxony, assure him I should 
not have been a moment under the 
same roof with him, without re- 
questing the honour of presenting 
epee had not my military duties 
taken the precedence of all others.” 
Then, turning to an aide-de-camp, he 
gave orders to see the King of Saxony 
set immediately free. 


THE DYING PARENT. 


LINES BY ANNIE MAGINN,. 


TueEseE eyes, that once in glistening 
Their rapturous glancings shed 

On every step of thine, my child, 
Are closing with the dead. 


But bring me flowers, sweet daughter mine, 
The freshest blossoms cull ; 

Go seek amid the gay parterre 
The chaste and beautiful. 


So e’en if Memory, in that hour, 
All treacherous prove to be, 

I may but grasp the blooming flower 
And instant think on thee. 


When, too, the veil of Death hath cast 
Her shadow o'er mine eyes, 


Their 


rfume soft as zephyr’s breath 
Will waft me to the sk 


ies. 


Then, dearest, place them one by one, 
Wet with affection’s tear, 

The pearly dew of filial love, 
Around thy father’s bier. 


That in the last and joyous day, 
When life again be given, 


Thy love to me ma 
Thy coronal for 


form in part 


eaven. 
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Anti-Coningsby. 


ANTI-CONINGSBY 5, OR, THE NEW GENERATION GROWN OLD.* 


As this book is indebted for its name 
and the apropos of its delivery— al- 
beit, at the same time, neither for 
its real conception nor subsequent 
gestation—to Coningsby, we deem it 
expedient, in the first instance, to say 
a word or two about the author of 
Coningsby and his production. 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, independ- 
ent of all display of the outward and 
visible signs, has ever had the man- 
liness, not alone to avow himself a 
Jew by descent, but to strive with 
all his might, as a littérateur, to exalt 
the race—recorded as very stiff- 
necked in the olden time, but cer- 
tainly very limpat this present writing 
—to a pre-eminence amongst man- 
kind to which it has hitherto been 
and was a stranger, even under the 
most orientally glorified reign of 
King Solomon, and which the world 
in general are little disposed to con- 
cede to it. In Coningsby, Mr. Dis- 
raeli has laboured particularly hard 
with this purpose. We, the de- 
scendants of the Saxon, the Norman, 
and the Dane, the sons of Woden’s 
race,— 

“ The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and sea,” 


were not a little startled by a com- 
munication very nearly to the effect 
that all the great men upon earth, 
past and present, were either Jews 
declared or Jews in disguise; and 
our amazement, after this sweeping 
condemnation to inferiority, so far as 
we were ourselves concerned, was at 
its height, when our attention was 
directed to our Gallic neighbours, 
and we were informed that a large 
number of Napoleon's marshals con- 
stituted a corps of Hebrews in mili- 
tary masquerade. We were pre- 
pared by that most mercurial of all 
missionaries, George Borrow, to ac- 
cept, without inspection, a majority 
of the dignified clergy of Spain as 
devout though discreet followers of 
the Mosaic ritual. We were ready 
to surrender, without a murmur of 
remonstrance to Jewish reclamation, 
all the musical composers, opera 


entrepreneurs, fiddlers, painters, dan- 
cers, conjurors, chiropedists, quack- 
doctors, and posture-makers ; and half 
the attornies’ and lawyers’ clerks, 
and Jittérateurs, and playwrights ; to 
say nothing of the old-clothes’ men 
and usurers of Europe. But the old 
soldiers, who had toiled and triumphed 
in every clime, Massena, Soult, and 
their fellows, and, under a sug- 
gestion pregnant, the Emperor him- 
self,—oh, by Jove! we did think 
that “much,” as the playactor did 
the aspirant’s ——— of Ham- 
let the Dane for his first experi- 
mental histrionic essay. Alas for 
the deceptivencss of feature, which 
has told its tale for a thousand years 
and lied! Alas for metoposcopy, the 
noble science! Alas for the fond 
theory that true blood, let it flow 
never so far and never so long, wears 
the precise aspect of the stream that 
leaped forth from the parent foun- 
tain! Surely, surely, all is vanity, 
all is foolishness, on which we crea- 
tures of clay, the shadow ofa dream, 
or, as Pindar has it, the dream of a 
shadow, pride ourselves, if the ma- 
jestic countenance of Napoleon—a 
thing of most serene, and exquisite, 
and delicate beauty —the embodi- 
ment, as it were, in the flesh of a 
poet’s vision of a demigod—the hea- 
ven-lit eye, the kingly forehead, 
were, indeed, propagated from the 
same stock as the countenance, eye, 
and forehead which, without any 
essential variety, characterise every 
Jew, in every climate and country 
in the world! Why describe them ? 
You can see them daily. And here, 
parenthetically, let us observe, that 
far are we from meaning to pro- 
nounce a general censure upon the 
Jewish physiognomy, which, in youth, 
is capable of extreme loveliness, and, 
as the canvass of Rembrandt would 
alone testify, in age of calm, monu- 
mental grandeur; but in no phasis 
of its appearance, from youth to age, 
has it any thing in common with the 
models of classic grace and beauty. 
It is as difficult to trace the broad, 
massive brow of old Soult to a Jew- 
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ish origin, as the delicately chiselled 
forehead of Napoleon. But enough 
of this. We will presume it was not 
by feature Mr. Disraeli was guided to 
his conclusion, although he does take 
care to impress upon us that he is a 
great meto —- and physiogno- 
mist, and physiologist. Nor did the 
men who turned their muskets into 
batons and sceptres exhibit the pro- 
verbial indisposition of the Jew to 
hard work, to physical labour. The 
modern Charlemagne, however, and 
his Paladins, displayed other pro- 
pensities, which fully justified our 
author in putting them in the cate- 
gory, in a moral point of view, of 
Jews. And, peradventure, it was 
upon the notorious existence and ex- 
ercise of those propensities that Mr. 
Disraeli, as Jews’ advocate, founded 
his claim to those pseudo: Christian 
cavaliers. The propensities which 
we allude to are those of acquisition 
and —— ; and certainly none 
ever displayed these upon a grander 
scale than Napoleon and his generals, 
since Homer first sang the praises of 
the son of Maia and of Jove,— 


* Who ’mongst the gods was destined 
soon to thieve, 
: oe : 2 98 
And other glorious actions to achieve. 


If Ikey Solomons had been in Spain, 
under the especial guidance of the 
©yllenian Argiphont, he could not 
have madea more miraculous draught, 
or, Anglo- Hebraice, haul, of Murillos, 
Zurbarans, and so forth, than that 
venerable and vulpine old soldado 
Soult did. These considerations will, 
probably, account for Mr. Disraeli’s 
exalting the horn of this veteran and 
his brother-marshals of the French 
empire as Mosaic Arabs. Peradven- 
ture, too, Massena, alias Manasseh ; 
Soult, alias Shedrach ; Buonaparte, 
alias Baal-habeth (de. éxodsersens, 
“ pater-familias,” master of the house, 
ruler of the roast), were descended 
from certain of the Mosaic Arabs, 
who invaded France with the arm 

that was defeated by Charles Martel, 
and, somehow or other, probably as 
captives and slaves, got settled in the 
country. This, we surmise, may be 
a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty, which certainly does exist as 
to their Arabo-Judean descent. As 
to Mr. Disraeli’s own title to be con- 
sidered a genuine, unadulterated 
Mosaic Arab, there can be no doubt 
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at all; he preserves all the charac- 
teristics as well as the features of his 
ancient race in primal freshness. As 
the poets say of an Arab steed, so 
might you of him. Groom and cur- 
rycomb, and brush and hand-rub, 
and dock the tail and clip the mane 
of the one, still he has the air of the 
desert about him; clothe and be- 
dizen, and curl and perfume, and 
adorn the other as you will, still he 
has the air of the desert about him. 
As we look upon him, imagination 
bears us back thousands of years, 
and we fancy we peruse the linea- 
ments of an archer in the wilderness 
of Beersheba. And as for the cha- 
racteristics of his race, surely he has 
proved himself to the utterance a 
wild man. His hand has been against 
every one; and if every body’s hand 
has not been against him, we can 
only attribute the fact to the influence 
of the Christian dispensation as part 
and parcel of the law of the land, 
and of civilised society, under which 
we live in this country. But his 
hand has been, with a vengeance, 
against every body in literature, in 
politics, and against not a few in 
society. And he began young, as 
young as an Ishmael of civilisation 
well could: teste Vivian Grey, and 
the indignant shade of Byron’s John 
Murray, and the register of the parish 
in which old Israel D'Israeli was 
pleased to procreate this son of his 
right hand, who was also, in the Re- 
presentative, the son of the aforesaid 
John Murray’ssorrow. And certainly 
since then he has spared no man in his 
wrath or his caprice. He has never 
failed, in any one of his novels, 
to introduce real characters from 
amongst his friends as well as his 
foes, and, under the very thin veil of 
an altered name, “ to shew them up” 
to that portion of the public who are 
weak and idle enough to read novels 
professing to depict remarkable peo- 
le and describe fashionable life. 
Vherever he moved, he might have 
very properly said to the company,— 


“ A chield’s amang ye taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent ’em.” 


But how the being thus paraded be- 
fore the multitude was relished even 
by the resolute good-humour of the 
accomplished D'Orsay,— we cannot 


take upon us to say. Decidedly, 
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however, this infliction of being “ put 
in a book” for the benefit of Mr. 
Disraeli’s finances, must have been 
peculiarly odious to individuals illus- 
trious by rank and achievements in 
war or peace. 

Here the moral of the 


«I demens, et swvas curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fius!" 


assumes for the victim a form pro- 
vokingly ludicrous as well as dis- 
gusting. Do great things — make 
—— f world-famous, that you may 
ye “ trotted out” by a Mosaic-Ara- 
bian Littérateur, in a pseudo-fashion- 
able novel, to gratify the spurious 
curiosity of millmers and shopboys. 
In his political career, Mr. Disraeli 
has been as personal and as pug- 
nacious as in his literary career. He 
has been in turn the follower and 
panegyrist, and the enemy and as- 
sailant, of the leaders of each party 
in the state. 

He has now set up for himself; 
and a man who sits on the Con- 
servative side of the house and assails 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, or Sir 
James Graham, is sure of an audience, 
if it were only for the fun of the 
thing; and, indeed, personalities 
generally, when directed against 
eminent persons of any party, sel- 
dom fail to command listeners. It 
is a thing to be regretted, for it oc- 
casions much waste of time; but it 
always was and ever will be so in a 
popular assembly. Thus it is that 
at last Mr. Disraeli has, after infinite 
pains and perseverance, raised himself 
into a person of some consequence, 
although of little weight, in the 
House of Commons ; but this is not 
so extraordinary as the fact of his 
succeeding, after all his desperate 
endeavours, in getting into the Com- 
mons’ House atall. In vain he wooed 
Whig, Tory, and Radical ; and yet 
without the aid of any of them, 
without the assistance or countenance 
of any political party or great in- 
terest —agricultural, manufacturing, 
or commercial — he got in, and still 
more marvellously Tes in, and 
for a different place too from that 
which first favoured him with its 
most sweet voices. How he got in, 
and how he keeps ‘n, it is not for us 
to inquire; both are strange alike, 
when we consider his constant ter- 
giversation in former times, and the 
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antagonistic position in which he 
now stands to all the great parties 
of the state. It would seem, if we 
may judge from the reports of his 
meetings with his constituents, that 
he has quite captivated these good 
people with his blandishments, and 
that they have a taste for being re- 

resented by a political and literary 
idiosyncratic oddity, which elevates 
them above all vulgar considerations 
of government patronage for them- 
selves and friends. Certainly this 
shews that Mr. Disraeli is no com- 
mon man; and clearly he has dis- 
played throughout his career singular 
courage and perseverance, which, 
however, would be more estimable if 
it were not for the constitutional 
pugnacity with which they are ac- 
companied. In Coningsby, Mr. Dis- 
raeli has quite outdone all his for- 
mer efforts, political and literary, in 
the way of downright, undisguised, 
and unmitigated personality. Every 
character in Cuningsby is taken from 
real life, and not the slightest regard 
whatsoever is displayed for the feel- 
ings of the parties or of their friends. 
The attack upon Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, under the name of Rigby, is 
one of the most virulently vituper- 
ative that was ever penned. What 
the provocation may have been, we 
know not ; but certainly no provoca- 
tion could have justified an attack 
which, in great part, is so manifestly 
unjust as to defeat the poor malice 
of the assailant. ‘To deny all learn- 
ing and ability to such a man as 
Croker has proved himself to be, 
both as a writer and as a debater in 
the House of Commons, is absurd ; 
and the taste of following old Mother 
Morgan and certain shabby ribald 
weekly journals in this line of abuse 
against an individual, is not very 
praiseworthy. We think, too, that 
before Mr. Disraeli assailed the 
veteran Croker, who has in his day 
given and taken as much punishment 
as any combatant that ever stripped 
in the literary ring, he should ee 
recollected that this once formidable 
opponent has retired from the field 
of strife, and that an individual in 
now attacking him exposes himself 
to the imputation of striking one who 
is no longer in a condition to return 
the blow, as he once would have 
done, and with terrific effect. In 
Mr. Disraeli’s case, no doubt, the im- 
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putation would be groundless, for we 
believe his hardihood and recklessness 
of consequences to be unbounded. 
The man who provokes a contest at 
the same time with Peel and Palmer- 
ston, Stanley and Russell, O'Connell 
and Macaulay, is not very likely to 
be daunted by any single — 
We have no hesitation in declaring 
our belief that,— 


** Could he again, the blind old man, 
arise, 
Like Samuel from the grave,” 


Mr. Benjamin Disraeli would not 
shrink from entering into a conflict 
with him upon any subject within 
the whole range of politics and litera- 
ture. Such is the happy confidence 
of his temperament, so largely are 
the organs of firmness and self-esteem 
developed upon his Arabo- Mosaic 
cranium. But he who runs a Malay 
muck through the crowd must expect 
and be prepared to receive cuffs, and 
kicks, and blows from all manner of 
weapons in return; and there is 
scarcely any measure of retributive 
infliction of which the author of 

Yoningsby would have a right to 
complain. Heretofore the principal 

rsons assailed have, like Mr. Cro- 

er, preserved a haughty silence; 
nor are they likely to depart from 
this, unless some opportunity of 
inflicting obiter a crushing blow 
should offer. The work, according 
to the title-page, has run through 
several editions; yet, in point of fact, 
it has not created any greater or 
more extended sensation than works 
in which real characters are brought 
upon the scene usually do. It es 
been very slightly, if at all, noticed 
by the reviews and magazines; and 
not a single one of the persons lam- 
pooned or denounced has committed 
suicide. The only deliberate attack 
made upon the author of which 
we are aware is in the two volumes 
before us. And we are much mis- 
taken ifthe attempt to ridicule and 
decry Mr. Disraeli personally, and 
the notions or doctrines (if such they 
can be called) he has put forth in his 
work, be not a very subordinate part 
of the author’s design. The abuse of 
many others, and especially of Henry 
Bulwer, and his brother the baronet, 
is infinitely more hearty and intense 
than any brought to bear on Mr. 
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Disraeli. The author evidently knows 
nothing about politics or political 
a and probably cares as 
ittle. The doctrines of “ Young 
England” are as incomprehensible to 
the writer who undertakes to ridicule 
them as if they had been promul- 
gated in an unknown tongue, and not 
in the vernacular of Lord John 
Manners, George Sydney ce 9p 
and Benjamin Disraeli, through all 
the varieties of prose and verse. 
The writer of Anti-Coningsby has 
only had two objects in view: first 
and foremost, to glorify herself (we 
are satisfied the book is the produc- 
tion of a woman) ; and, secondly, to 
heap abuse and ridicule upon every 
body against whom she has con- 
ceived a dislike. In carrying out 
the latter object, she displays a bold- 
ness and recklessness quite as great 
as that which prevails throughout 
Coningsby. She occasionally, too, 
shews great cleverness and power in 
depicting the ludicrous. But there 
is a superabundance of coarseness and 
vulgarity ; an utter insensibility to 
all gentle and proper feeling; and 
a magnitude and intensity of spite- 
fulness that make the book, upon the 
whole, loathsome. No doubt, in 
composing Coningsby, Mr. Disraeli 
was actuated by some motive beyond 
the mere desire of giving vent to his 
personal spleen; but the author of 
Anti-Coningsby wrote for no other 
motive except this, combined, as we 
have observed, with the desire to 
puff herself; and this has been done 
in a very coarse and clumsy manner, 
and is far more likely to produce 
disgust than admiration in the mind 
of a stranger. A clever shrew, a 
witty virago, is, in our opinion, the 
most odious thing in nature. We 
heartily wish Sir Peter Laurie would 
take these Furies under his care, and 
“ put them down,” together with sui- 
cide, Puseyism, and wood-pavement, 
against the which nuisances all the 
powers of his vigorous mind are at 
present directed. As an appropriate 
punishment for these viragos, we 
would suggest to the worthy alder- 
man that they should be put under 
the same ban with the real, old, ori- 
ginal Furies who ran that tremendous 
burst after the slayer of Clytem- 
nestra :— 
als ob Miyroras 
Cray cis, odd avbowaros obdi bne work. 
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You would soon see, Sir Peter, how 
speedily this little prohibition would 
put- down the most refractory of 
them. It would be infinitely more 
potential than oakum-picking, short 
commons, solitary confinement, and 
such other little soothing remedies as 
you and your learned brethren are 
in the habit of prescribing for ram- 
pant offenders of the feminine gen- 
der. 

Anti- Coningsby commences with 
what the author is pleased to call a 
PRELIMINARY Fantasia :— 


“ Zarasmin, the magician, the wily 
conjuror, the Cagliostro of the nineteenth 
century, inhabited furnished apartments 
in Street. He occupied what is 
commonly called the drawing-room floor, 
and had contrived to give his sitting- 
room as wizard-like an appearance as 
circumstances would admit of. The walls 
were all hung with black crape, and the 
blue flame of a spirit-lamp shed an un- 
earthly light on the form of the sorcerer, 
whose long white beard and scarlet 
dressing-gown gave him a vastly imposing 
look. It was night, and the potent Za- 
rasmin was at supper— even the wisest 
of wizards are partial to good living— 
when a thundering rap at the door, fol- 
lowed by aring at the bell of more than 
Waterfordiau violence, startled Zarasmin 
from his repast. With lightning-like 
rapidity he concealed the tray of beef- 
steaks and porter beneath the long black 
cloth by which the table was covered, 
its folds reaching to the ground; and, 
having scattered some powerful perfume 
through the room, assumed a dignified 
posture in his arm-chair, and awaited the 
result.” 


Now, all this about the porter and 
beefsteaks, &c., is, we submit, very 
vulgar, without being in the least 
funny. There is nothing hearty or 
genuine in it. Of course, the author 
of Anti-Coningsby visits this wizard, 
so deeply devoted to “the creature- 
comforts,” and of course he is shewn 
a magic glass :— 


** The mirror was not a common look- 
ing-glass, but rather resembled those dim 
reflectors used by artists in the study of 
perspective. After gazing for some time, 
faint outlines began to form themselves 
in the glass, which gradually became 
more and more distinct, until the strangest 
phantasms exhibited themselves to the 
eye of the stranger, 

“‘* What seest thou?’ said the wizard 
Zarasmin. ‘1 will interpret.’ 

“«] see,’ answered the stranger, ‘a 
number of men with iron javelins in 
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their hands, striving to harass, by every 
means in their power, a tull figure in the 
midst, who smiles good humouredly at 
their vindictive attempts.’ 

“« That,’ said the wizard, ‘ is ‘ Anti- 
Coningsby,’ the son of your adoption ; 
and those little gentlemen with spears 
are the critics.’ 

*« And who is that man armed with a 
scythe, followed by others with similar 
weapons, and looking so desperately vin- 
dictive at my merry offspring ?’ 

“« That is Delta of the Times, with 
his myrmidons ; their object is to anni- 
hilate * Anti-Coningsby ’ for laughing so 
*consumedly’ at the self -reviewing 
‘ Arabian.’’ 

“* And will success attend their ef. 
forts ?’ 

‘* The sorcerer laughed so heartily in 
reply to this question, that he was obliged 
to tumble over head and heels several 
times before he could recover his com- 
posure. A great number of pbantasms 
then passed in rapid succession before 
the eyes of the stranger, which he inge- 
niously daguerreotyped as they appeared, 
by means of a small apparatus he had 
brought with him for the purpose. At 
length no more visions were to be seen, 
and the mirror reflected the features and 
form of the stranger himself alone, who, 
not being of a vain disposition, arose 
from his chair, took his box under his 
arm, gave his purse to the wizard, wished 
him good evening, was bowed out by 
the skeleton secretary, and departed, to 
construct a two-volume novel from the 
faithful phototypes he carried beneath 
his arm.” 


We have, then, another vulgar at- 
tempt at pleasantry :— 


“ As for the magician, no sooner was 
the young stranger gone, than he bolted 
the door of his apartment, lighted a cou- 
ple of wax-candles, and recommenced 
his attack upon the beefsteaks and porter 
with truly magical voracity ; whilst his 
skeleton attendant, who was in reality no 
other than Mrs. Zarasmin, his faithful 
helpmate, having put away his beard in a 
band-box, and exchanged her skeleton 
suit for a more appropriate costume, rang 
the bell for another beefsteak with a sup- 
plementary pot of porter, and joined the 
modern Cagliostro at the supper-tuble. 

** What a thing it is to be behind the 
scenes !”” 


At the commencement of the 
novel proper, we are introduced to 
the House of Commons, about which, 
and all concerning it—the members, 
the debates—the author is most pro- 
foundly ignorant. Sir R. Peel is on 
his legs, and we are told the burden 
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of his speech ran to the following 
effect :-— 


««« If they did not rescind their votes, 
the audacious varlets, he would resign ; 
their conduct was most absurd; he was 
a much cleverer fellow than any one of 
them individually, or than all of them 
collectively ; he knew what was best for 
the country ; he would not be bullied by 
his own party; and, unless they were 
wise enough to rescind their votes, he 
empatiny | would resign forthwith; and, 

e was immensely sorry to say so—the 
country would inevitably go to the 
devil !’” 


We are next supplied with a spe- 
cimen of the author’s wit and clas- 
sical taste, after the preceding imita- 
tion of the style of the cautious and 
plausible premier :— 


“ At this awful climax, a voice from 
the back benches was beard to murmur 
more than once, with gloomy distinctness, 
the mystic words ‘ curvatus umbulator!’ 

** No attention, however, was paid to 
this interruption by tne members, who 
naturally concluded that it was some 
pedantic confrére quoting Juvenal or 
Horace, Suspecting, nevertheless, that 
a deeper meaning lay concealed beneath 
this strange expression, I pondered it 
well upon my way homewards, and, as I 
turned the key in the door of my cham- 
bers, the problem was solved. 

“ « Eureka!’ I exclaimed, taking off 
my bat, and, according to custom, trans. 
ferring it to an old bust of my grand- 
father, thus giving the marble features a 
remarkable astute expression. ‘ Curva- 
tus,’ I proceeded, signifies bent, curved, 
hookey ; ‘ ambulator’ can only be con- 
strued — walker. Hookey Walker!’ 
Q.E.D.” 


As may be expected, Sir R. Peel 
resigns, and Mr. Coningsby is sent 
for by the queen. We are next in- 
troduced to the hero and heroine — 
for this novel, burlesque as it is, 
must have a hero—about whom and 
their loves the author is desperately 
in earnest. The young lady is de- 
scribed with all the unction and fer- 
vour of one who thought beauty the 
first of all possessions, and fancied 
herself beautiful :— 


«« Lady Maddens had been married, for 
the third time, to Sir Arthur Maddens, a 
man of considerable property. Though 
still young, the only result of their union 
was Atalanta, who had just completed 
her nineteenth year, and was endowed 
with an almost magical beauty, Darkly 
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brunette, grace and delicacy seemed to 
struggle with voluptuousness in the de. 
velopement of her exquisite form. Her 
eyes, so brilliant that it was impossible 
to criticise their hue, beamed with pride, 
intelligence, and archness. Her dark 
brown, silk-like hair, unconscious of oil 
or bear’s grease, was simply parted on her 
smooth, expressive brow, neck, and bosom, 
and in softness and purity of tint surpassed 
the most beautiful enamel. She dressed 
with perfect taste. Her morning négligé 
was ravissant (pardon the French exple- 
tive) ; her evening toilette, ‘ perfect, past 
all parallel.’ Simple in adornment, yet 
splendid in materials, and rather disclosing 
too little than too much of her milk- 
white shoulders, to gaze on whose enchant- 
ing contour, but for a moment, self-mor- 
tifying monks would have willingly en- 
dured whole ages of purgatory! But I 
must stay my pen — nor mar the picture 
which | cannot draw. Alas! perfect 
beuuty may be felt, but never can it be 
described ; never can be conveyed to the 
mind of a stranger the impression made 
upon the enraptured beholder.” 


The writer seems to be no less at 
home on the subject of male beauty, 
nor to have made it less the subject of 
her most serious consideration :— 


** Guilford was eminently handsome, 
and, as he lay, a crimson tint suffused 
over his form by the reflection of one of 
the curtains, his long, light, curling hair 
falling back from his magnificent fore. 
head, his dark eyebrows and deep blue 
eyes, his proud curling lip, and clear, 
pale complexion, contrasted with the un- 
varying black of his costume, his fine 
shape, set off by a closely buttoned sur- 
tout, the delicacy of his beet and hands, 
and the laissez aller of a frame, remarkable 
fur symmetry and strength, would have 
indeed formed a worthy study for the 
pencil of an artist. Who says that the 
present race of men has degenerated from 
that of bygone days? Pshaw! it is the 
silliest of delusions ; though even Homer 
talked, nearly three thousand years ago, 
of ‘ such men as live in these degene- 
rated days.” 


Curiously enough, however, 


“This human miracle—a bandsome man,” 


she chooses to make a personage as 
essentially unpoetical asa tax-gatherer 
or a turncock,—namely, an attorney, 
—a gent one, &c.,—a hostis humant 
generis,—and at the same time a 
writer of verses and novels. We 
are not sure, however, whether this 
was not asly hit at Mr. B. Disraeli, 
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who, we believe, acquired his hatred 
of the legal — from having 
been originally bound to an attorney, 
when he had to carry the bag, with- 
out any chance, however remote, of 
getting any thing more than the 
sack simple,—the sack without a 
single lock of wool in it. 

We will now pass to some of the 
Anti- Coningsby criticisms, which cer- 
tainly is the cleverest, as well as the 
most spiteful, part of the book. The 
fair Atalanta, be it known, is in con- 
verse with her cousin, a gentleman 
rejoicing in the name of Omnibus 
Wiggleton. It will be seen that, in 
the mind of the authoress, it is 
equally a crime to praise and to be 
praised, and that she cares not how 
small may be the game she flies at :— 


““* Ah! your spirit of the verse re- 
minds me of a new work called the Spirit 
of the Age, have you read it? 

“«* J tried; but, as conceited folly and 
puerile presumption must ever disgust, 
I soon laid it down again. If you want 
a good laugh, read it. The savage 
critique on poor Thomas Ingoldsby is 
unique ; and a lady of the name of Mrs. 
Gore, who, it seems, perpetrates fashion- 
able novels, is puffed to the extreme.’ 

““*T thought Mrs. Gore was very 
popular,’ said Lady Maddens. 

“She may be so with a certain class 
of very young ladies, and very silly 
young men; and is, I believe, much 
patronised by mulliners and linendrapers’ 
shopmen, curious as to the wonders of 
‘ high life ;’ but, for my part, I regard a 
romance writer without feeling or passion, 
as ‘one resolved in spite—’ you know 
the rest.’ 

*** Do you consider Mrs. Gore’s writ- 
ings as devoid of feeling, then ?’ 

“** Not exactly devoid, but very de- 
ficient in that of a nobler species. Her 
subjects are in themselves essentially 
trivial.’ 

“* Yes,’ quoth Omnibus, ‘ she dis. 
penses the passions in her novels quite 
on the homeepathic principle — small, 
confounded small !’ 

‘*«* T think,’ said Atalanta, ‘ that sub- 
limity is getting very scarce in modern 
romantic literature. We have no ‘ Va- 
theks,’ no ‘ Frankensteins,’ not even any 
‘ Melmoths’ or ‘ Vampires’ nowadays.’ 

“* We are all for fun, fashion, and 
politics,’ said Omnibus. 

“* You forget Zanoni,’ said Lady 
Maddens, 

“* True, that was a fine conception,’ 
replied Guilford ; ‘ the ‘ guardian of the 
threshold’ is awfully grand! Bulwer is 
scarcely sufficiently appreciated in Eng- 
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land: we are too practical in our views ; 
and an idealist who maltreats his wife, 
meets with but little sympathy. A hero 
even becomes less heroic in our eyes, if 
we know the author to be a coxcomb. 
And although affectation and coxcombry 
may be assumed, yet when a man clings 
to them for a series of years, we begin to 
regard these vices as part and parcel of 
his character, and bebold with wonder, 
so strange a mixture of the great and 
mean, comprised within the compass of 
one soul. Alas! history affords a thou- 
sand instances of men, for ‘ others wise, 
themselves unskilled to teach !” 


Mrs. Gore’s novels and plays, tried 
by any test of worth except the Hu- 
dibrastic one, are certain very in- 
different concerns. But the critic is 
mistaken in laying the peculiar sins 
she reprobates to this lady’s door ; 
they are, in point of fact, attributable 
to the very loose French novels from 
which she borrows, excluding for the 
moral English market the forms of 
“ passion and feeling” which, in their 
startling pruriency alone, leaven the 
dull mass of these compositions. We 
will say nothing of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton at present, for we shall have am- 
ple opportunity hereafter, as he is 
the Crispinus of the lady’s lucubra- 
tions. We turn to her observations 
on Dickens, which are not without 
truth and force :— 


“« Well,’ said Wiggleton, ‘ give me 
Dickens!’ 

‘* « Nothing,’ rejoined Guilford, ‘ can 
be more graphic than his descriptions, 
nothing more accurate than the delinea- 
tions of his character — such as they are.’ 

«* And what fault do you find with 
them, O most fastidious of lawyers?’ 
said Omnibus. 

«« That which has formed the basis 
of their popularity — that they are, with- 
out exception, commonplace.’ 

“« What! do you not think it delight. 
ful to meet in a novel with the very 
characters we constantly see in real life?’ 

**« Certainly not; 1 wish to be in- 
structed, as well as amused. Without 
novelty I am never amused, and novelty 
is always instructive.’ 

««« What instruction,’ said Lady Mad- 
dens, ‘ can you, for instance, derive from 
Lord Byron’s Lara, or Manfred, of which 
I have frequently heard you express 
great admiration ?” 

‘* «1 become acquainted with the phases 
of a mind differing from my own, and 
from the generality of mankind’s. In 
Dickens I merely find that which I al- 
ready know. Byron wasan originator, so 
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was Mr. Beckford, so is Bulwer.* But 
Dickens et hoc genus omne are merely 
skilful copyists from every-day nature. 
Nothing appears to me more absurd 
than to abuse a book because it is un- 
natural (I do not mean inconsistent), as 
if an author could ever conceive any thing 
that was not natural; as if the creations 
of the internal, were to be regulated by 
the same laws as those which govern the 
external world.’” 


We now come to what we regard 
as the real business-part of the book, 
—the passages which explain the 
why and wherefore it was written. 
First, we have a very shrewd ques- 
tion, to which, we believe, it would 
be very difficult for any person in 
this metropolis to give an affirmative 
answer :— 


** * Apropos de bottes, have you read 
Lady Bulwer Lytton’s Muscovite?’ said 
Wiggleton. 

*** No,’ replied Clarence, ‘I never 
even heard of it, and recently I have been 
too busy writing novels to trouble my- 
self much about the productions of others. 
But I am a great admirer of Lady Lytton ; 
I think her one of the wittiest writers of 
modern fiction.’ 

“« T never read funny things,’ said his 
lordship ; ‘ I like something exciting,— 
a little sanguinary! Anastatius is the 
only comic tale I ever liked, and then 
there is a murder or two in every other 
chapter.’ 

***T belong to a book-society,’ said 
Melville; ‘ and, as my name is last on 
the list, 1 get the new works a year or 
two after they come out: | shall get the 
Muscovite next autumn, I expect.’ 

«* Ha! ha! that is what you lawyers 
would call a contingent remainder, I sup- 
pose? But my reason for asking whe- 
ther you had read the book, was, be- 
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cause J purposed quoting from it a good 
thing, which would otherwise have been 
an old story. Ben Sidonia, it appears, 
went to a soirée, somewhere, in a pair of 
tight velvet pantaloons; and, having 
seated himself on a rout seat, it made so 
perceptible an impression upon his nether 
man, that he rose with the brand of cane 
upon his velvet incomprebensibles.’ ¢ 

« « Bravo!’ said Guilford. 

** Good!’ said Melville. 

“<« Not halfso good,’ muttered Lord 
Harrowdrake, ‘ as Captain Marryat’s 
story ofthe man who sat down in the hot 
fryingpan at the pic-nic party, and after. 
wards ate castor oil with his salad.’ 

“* How is it,’ said Guilford, ‘ that 
one hears, comparatively speaking, so 
little of Lady Bulwer Lytton's works ?” 

“ * Firstly, they are not puffed,’ said 
Omnibus ; ‘ secondly, they are run down 
by a vile clique, beaded by a superlative 
scamp, and a notorious old woman.’ 

*** Do you think,’ said Harrowdrake, 
‘ that what she says can be true of the 
treatment she has received ?” 

*«* T believe her, for one,’ said Wig- 
gleton, ‘ she is so perfectly consistent in 
her story.’ 

*** Well,’ said Guilford, ‘ if only a 
tenth part of what I have heard is fact, 
she has been the victim of the most un- 
manly brutality it is possible to conceive. 
But it appears to me, that to secure her, 
at least, the triumph over public opinion, 
one thing alone is necessary—that her 
works should be extensively read. Their 
undeniable talent, their brilliant wit and 
piercing satire, must make its way ; and to 
effect this object no pains will be spared. 
There are men whom a cligue cannot 
crush ; who, when they have once com- 
menced a good work, rest not until it is 
finished. Trust me, before long, the sen- 
timental old gentleman—erewhile 


* The gifted boy with sandy hair, 
And eyes of devilish blue,’ 


* “ Notwithstanding his innumerable plagiarisms.” 
+t ‘“‘ In justice to Lady B-——’s facetiousness, I subjoin this exquisitely humorous 


anecdote in her own words. 


ee But shew me the amiable Mr. Solomons.’ 
“* There—that man attitudinising on that ottoman with the long, black, greasy 
ringlets, who looks like the black princely devil in the book of Chinese Superstitions.’ 


**« * What an odd-looking animal !’ 


***«Oh! he is quite cbristian-like and commonplace to what he used to be,’ said 


Germain ; ‘ I never shall forget his début some time ago at old Lady C 


’s, when 


he burst upon the astonished world in ruffles! and black velvet incomprehensibles. 
He then knew nobody, and was sitting alone in his glory, balancing himself in a fine 
you— be—d—d sort of attitude on a cane-bottomed chair, without, alas! considering 
that cane and velvet were born foes ; for when he rose, it was with a fine fac-simile of 
the chair over that portion of his black velvets which was for ever out of his sight ; 
and Lady , Stifling a laugh, asked me who on earth he was? ‘ Solomons, the 
Jew,’ said I. ‘The Wandering Jew, apparently,’ added she ; ‘for he has evidently 
the brand of Carn upon him.’ — Memoirs of a Muscovite, vol. ii. p. 154. 

*« Neither the first nor the last time that Mr. —— has made Fimeelf a marked man 
very superfluously, 1 conceive.” 
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will find himself in a minority. As for 
his stupid little brother . 

*** Good God!’ cried Harrowdrake, 
‘ pray don’t mention him. Read his 
Gallia, it is too horrible even for me! 
Why, sir, I nearly died of a iock-jaw I 
contracted through yawning over its pla- 
titude !’ 

*** Let us change the subject,’ said 
Guilford, putting some eau de Cologne 
on bis handkerchief from a flagon on the 
mantelpiece.” 


Poor Lady Bulwer Lytton! if she 
have not been verifying the old 
adage about the counsel and the 
client, she ought incontinently to 
scratch out the eyes of her advocate. 
A better case for the unfortunate 
husband could not possibly be made 
out. Our ambassador at Madrid, we 
apprehend, need be no more ruffled 
by the criticism on him and his 
works than he was by the heroic in- 
dignation of the portentous donkey 
who wanted a decoration from the 
Spanish government for making a 
buffoon of himself in England. So 
we will proceed without further 
comment. The Jews are eman- 
cipated. Benjamin Disraeli and 
Moses, of the Minories, start for the 
city of London. On the banners of 
these candidates respectively was to be 
read :— 


** Rush ye Britons, if you're men, 
Rush to the poll, and vote for Ben! 
Vote for the novel generation, 
Saviours of the English nation.” 


** Never mind what Peel’s levée brews, 
Vote for Moses and the Hebrews, 
In your breeches, 
By his stitches, 
He will sew your treasures ; 
To all the town 
It is well known, 
He never takes bad measures.” 


One other piece of election poetry 
is piquant, as coming from a lady :— 


** If you would escape perdition, 
Vote for Sid and circumcision.” 


Let us, however, conduct our au- 
thoress to a love-scene, in which she 
appears to be quite at home. There 
is no humbug about what follows. 
The Rabelaisian or Aristotelian ani- 
mal is here rampant in the ascendant, 
and the votary of the alma Venus ge- 
netriz is pale with physical passion as 
she writes. We will swear to it, 
and, if wrong, submit, moreover, to 
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the condemnation of being as igno- 
rant of physiology and psychology as 
Ben Sidonia. ‘The chapter is pre- 
faced by some trashy verses about 
what Spenser styles 


“The fiend of hell who calls himself 
Despair ;” 


and the humbug Hope, who is, in 
truth, the jealous forestaller of all 
our complete joys. She goes on to 
say :— 


“« These words were sung by Atalanta 
in a soft, clear voice ; whilst the happy 
author of both poetry and music leant 
over the lovely vocalist, under the pre- 
tence of turning the leaves of the song, 
which she had known by heart almost 
from the day of its publication. His 
arm, strange to say, all but encircled her 
sylph-like waist; his light brown curls 
mingled with her long, dark tresses ; 
their cheeks all but touched, as he whis- 
pered in her ear — 

“«It is for you to decide which of 
these two mighty potentates is henceforth 
to own me as a subject?’ 

“* Atalanta started—she blushed—she 
was always blushing, was Atalanta—her 
milk-white bosom heaved—she trembled 
—she cast down her eyes, but she uttered 
not a word. 

« « Atalanta!’ exclaimed Guilford, in 
deeply impassioned tone, ‘1 love you! 
I loved you as a boy—I adore you asa 
man; fortune and rank are now mine, 
but they are valueless as the dust beneath 
us if you refuse to share them with me! 
Speak—look up, and let me read in those 
dark orbs a confirmation of my happi- 
ness !’ 

** Atalanta raised her head, her lover's 
deep blue eyes seemed to drink the very 
inmost secrets of her soul. What varied 
meaning could those eyes convey! Like 
Vathek’s, his glance of hate appeared by 
its basiliskine fierceness to blast and 
wither those on whom it rested. Few 
could throw more concentrated contempt 
and scoru into a single look. None send 
flashing from beneath their brows such 
mingled passion, tenderness, and love, 
which penetrated like an electric current 
to the heart of his beautiful companion. 

« Filled with a sweet and indescribable 
delight, Atalanta sank into the arms of 
Sir Clarence, who gazed upon her with 
the most devoted and passionate admira- 
tion. 

“* Darling girl!’ he exclaimed,‘ words 
can never express how intensely, how 
ardently I love you!’ 

“A long silence followed—the con- 
sciousness of ineffable bliss supplied the 
place of verbal protestations and vows— 
burning kisses were exchanged ; with bis 
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left arm Guilford, seated on the music- 
stool, encircled the waist of Atalanta, 
and occasionally with his right hand 
struck from the notes of the pianoforte a 
few exquisite chords of wild and beauti- 
ful harmony, which caused their pure 
and youthful hearts to thrill in ecstatio 
sympathy.” 


The close is rather flat, and some- 
thing different from the resolution of 
the scene in Don Juan, which the au- 
thoress had evidently in her mind :— 


‘And Julia sat with Juan half-em- 
braced, 

And half-retiring from the glowing arm 

Which trembled like the bosom where 
"twas placed. 

But then she must have thought there 
was no harm, 

Or else t'were easy to withdraw her 
waist ; 

Yet still the situation had its charm,— 

And then, and then, and then,—I can’t 
go on ; 

I'm almost sorry that I e’er begun.” 


But observe this most lame and 
impotent conclusion :— 


** * Atalanta,’ said Guilford, at length, 
* | must speak to your mother !"” 


Doubtless, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if the maternal parent knew 
she was out. Let us get on, how- 
ever, with our politics. The Jews 
—i.e. the rich Jews—are all made 
peers with the popular consent :— 


‘“‘The opposition, in the meantime, 
made very furious speeches; but the 
people were in favour of change of every 
description, and were much delighted 
with the public games and festivals in. 
stituted in every county. Cock-fights, 
wrestling matches, boxing, shooting at 
targets, hobby-horses, grinning through 
horse-collars, &c., were the order of the 
day. Bread and beef, and beer, were 
every where distributed (the sinking fund 
paid the piper) ; music and singing were 
heard at every inn. Dancing, too, there 
was, and mummers, and perambulating 
theatres, and equestrian exhibitions. 

“The poor thought the golden age 
returned, and in the folly of their bearts 
imagined that these convivial jovialities 
were to last forever. Rick-burning was 
discontinued, and fireworks let off in 
their stead. Illuminations were prevalent 
in the towns, and 


BEN SIDONIA, 


in prodigious characters, and variegated 
lamps, was to be read on every other 
house, whilst 
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GYM CUSTOMS, 


in letters equally glittering and gigantic, 
adorned the front of every Mechanics’ 
Institution and literary and scientific 
Spartaneum throughout the land.” 


We need hardly inform the reader 
that Ben Sidonia means Ben Dis- 
raeli, and Gym Customs Lord John 
Manners. We have a word or two 
to say pon the subject burlesqued 
in this extract; but we shall refer to 
it by and by. We go on with the 
a. Ben Sidonia is made em- 
peror, and there is a procession, of 
which we have the following ac- 
count :— 


* First came the imperial standard of 
Young England, borne aloft by twelve 
hobbledehoys in white waistcoats, with 
the motto, ‘ Deux nobus est auctor’ (?), 
thereonembroidered. The standard itself 
displayed a golden Sphinx upon a smoke- 
coloured ground, with the following verse 
from the Proveibs of Solomon,— 

“ «The wisdom of the prudent is to 
understand his way, but the folly of fools 
is deceit.’ 

“« Many conjectures were hazarded by 
the spectators as to the meaning of the 
verse above mentioned, hut without 
throwing any light on the inherent ob- 
scurity of the subject. 

“Next followed the whole operatic 
corps, Mosaic Arabs to a man, if we 
believe the ‘ Book of Ben,’ singing the 
Psalms of David, and the Sidonian an- 
them, in an Italian translation, much to 
the edification of the bystanders. 

** Followed by the Marquis of Wilton, 
with his head to his horse’s tail, devour- 
ing tin-puddings with the most unremitting 
voracity. 

* Fifty thousand of the new generation, 
in white chokers and vests, trying to 
look supercilious aud sarcastic at the 
crowd, 

** Lord Gymnastic Customs on a hobby- 
horse, drawn by opera dancers, in short 
petticoats and Polish boots, balancing a 
cricket-bat on the tip of his nose, with 
his hands tied behind him. 

“ Followed by Messrs. Jones and Bo- 
therwack, jumping in sacks, after the 
custom of their ancestors. 

“A large body: of the metropolitan 
police force, disguised as Catholic priests, 
and muttering the popular ballad of 
‘Nix my Dolly, pals,’ with great indis- 
tinctness and incoherency. The reporter 
of the Morning Post called it ‘ chanting 
patersand Ave Marias.’ | need scarcely 
say that his account is the wrong and 
mine the correct one. 

* I cannot here refrain from mention- 
ing a piece of sad facetiousness displayed 
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on the recent death of a member of the 
royal family, by the illustrious editor of 
the popular journal above alluded to. 
He was seen to issue from the office on 
the morning in question with a piece of 
chalk in his hand, wherewith he pro- 
ceeded to trace on the lamp-post opposite 
the outlines of a most lugubrious coun- 
tenance. On that day there were (wo 
mourning posts in Wellington Street!” 


Sidonia is dethroned, and flies off to 
look after a young Palestine. We 
are sure our readers will excuse us 
from proceeding farther with a work 
of which we have given such ample 
specimens. And we will not waste 
one word more upon the authoress, 
farther than a repetition of the mild 
rebuke, “ Go, woman, and sin no 
more.” 

We now come seriously to observe 
upon a matter of much importance 
suggested by this foolish woman’s 
sneers at the attempt to revive the 
old relation in this country between 
rich and poor, between landlord and 
labourer. A school of scribblers has 
sprung up whose paramount object 
appears to be to excite the poor, and 
to denounce all those whose descent 
makes them the terrarum duminos, or 
whose energy, industry, and ability 
have raised them to a similar posi- 
tion. ‘These persons are in the habit 
of venting a great deal of maudlin 
sentiment, and putting forth a great 
deal of cheap and spurious liberalit 
about the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer. They have, in truth, 
no sympathy with him, nor he with 
them. There is nothing in common 
between them. If each were to de- 
clare his honest opinion of the other, 
it would be embodied in two very 
simple and contemptuous phrases ; 
the humanity-monger would say to 
the subject on whom he has the 
satisfaction of displaying his elo- 
quence, and pathos, and philosophy, 
and so forth, as an entomologist 
might upon a bug or a flea, “ You're 
aclod.” While the other would re- 
ply, with the utmost heartiness of 
disgust, “‘ You're a snob.” They are 
in the utmost state of antagonism to 
each other; for the one is a real 
man, though rude, and with the na- 
tural emotions, feelings, and passions 
of a man; the other is altogether an 
artificial creature ; of the filth of the 
town, towny; without as much heart 
as a paving-stone, and with no more 
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of the unction of genuine philan- 
thropy than the grease upon the 
surface of the same. 

The condition of the poor agricul- 
turists in this country (alas the 
while!) is very bad. The difference 
between the very rich and the very 
poor is appalling. The prevailing 
feeling in our friend Berryer’s bosom 
on leaving this heart of our mighty 
empire, whither he had come to ren- 
der homage to Henry of France, was 
one of deep sorrow for the unequal 
distribution of the world’s goods he 
had witnessed, and which is unknown 
in any other country of the world. 
But this is not to be remedied by 
appeals to the brutal passions of the 
rabble of towns in melodramas, and 
snobbish scribblements in the shape 
of journals and novels. The carica- 
turist, whether with pen or pencil, 
can do no good to the poor man, and 
he only parades him in his rags and 
misery for the sordid purpose of gain 
from the exhibition. Really we know 
no more despicable or more mis- 
chievous occupation than that of the 
literary mechanic who trades in the 
distresses of the poor. It is only 

nny-a-lining in a more elaborate 
orm. Every effort is made to excite 
sympathy for the wrong-doer, for the 
violator of the law, for the offender 
against society. ‘Thieves, and pros- 
titutes, and poachers, and murderers, 
are elevated into heroes and heroines. 
The consideration of the crime which 
renders them obnoxious to punish- 
ment and privation is sedulously set 
aside, while the vindication of the 
law, and the assertion upon the part 
of society of its right to restrain or 
punish, for the sake of the innocent, 
those who have been proved before 
God and their country to be guilty, 
are painted in the most atrocious 
colours. It is always kept out of 
sight by those advocates of de- 
bauchery, filthiness, and crime, that 
the law punishes for example’s sake, 
and for prevention of a repetition of 
offences against the social system, 
and not from anger or vengeance. 
The law looks only to the crime; of 
the criminal personally it takes no 
heed. Nothing can be more absurd 
in the eyes of any sensible person 
than to preach up the doctrine that, 
because an individual is poor, and 
miserable, and uneducated, he is, 
therefore, better, and wiser, and more 
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virtuous, than his more industrious 
or fortunate neighbour. The truth 
is, that virtue and morality, as a ge- 
neral rule, decrease in the exact ratio 
of the human animal's position in 
society. 

Every body who knows any thing 
knows this. But, nevertheless, we 
will strengthen the proposition by 
an authority which must have pre- 
dominant weight. Esquirol, the great 
and good Esquirol, gives, as the re- 
sult of nearly half-a-century's expe- 
rience, in his world-famous work on 
Mental Maladies, the conclusion we 
have stated. 

While we state this, however, we 
are most unfeignedly anxious to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. 
Legislation can, of course, do some- 
thing, but by no means so much as a 
superficial thinker might imagine. 
One thing it might do with the aid 
of public feeling, and that is prevent 
the vast sums of money which are 
annually sent out of the country, for 
one hypocritical or silly pretence or 
other, from being again diverted 
from the use of the English 00r. 
We should not think of clothing, 
and feeding, and educating, and con- 
verting the inferior races of human 
kind in foreign parts, while men and 
women of our own high caste are 
naked, and hungry, and illiterate, 
and barbarous, Nothing is more true 
or better deserves to be enforced 
than the old proverbial expression, 
“Charity should begin at home.” 
We agree, too, with Mr. Baron Al- 
derson, that few things could be more 
beneficial than that the gentleman 
and the peasant should as of old, in 
“ Merry England,” meet and partake 
— and cordially in all those 
manly sports which the Cockney 
scribblers, in their puling and para- 
lytic effusions, affect to deride. The 
tie amongst play-fellows, however 
different their rank in life, is one of 
the most enduring of which human 
nature is capable. We accordingly 
applaud the conduct of Lord John 
Manners, and George Smythe, and 
the other gentlemen who seek to 
revive the ancient, frank, and friendly 
intercourse between the lords and 
the children of the soil. Both these 
gentlemen have talked and written 
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some little nonsense upon other 
points; but we know they are right, 
and we believe they are sincere, in 
this. Their example and precepts 
may be of much use in influencing 
the conduct of other persons in the 
same rank, As to Coningsby Dis- 
racli, we have no doubt his peculiar 
and personal exertions in this line 
work nothing but unmixed mischief 
by clothing the matter with bur- 
lesque. It is a very vulgar error to 
suppose Mr. Disraeli is the leader of 
the dozen gentlemen (that is the pre- 
cise number) who constitute the so- 
called party styled “ Young England.” 
In point of fact there is no party, and 
not one of the men acknowledges 
his leadership. A generous vein 
of feeling towards the people runs 
through all, but aaelie they 
have no other feeling in com- 
mon. Most of them are men of 
more than ordinary talent and know- 
ledge ; and men so conscious of 
the inalienable and imperturbable 
position of themselves as gentlemen, 
that they can mix with the humblest 
and the least instructed on perfectly 
friendly and familiar terms, satisfied 
their own innate dignity will moult 
no feather, and able to place their 
lowly companions perfectly at their 
ease. In fact there is a freemasonry 
of good-will between the real gen- 
tleman and the peasant ; while there 
is an utter feeling of repulsion and 
aversion on both parts between the 
peasant and the snob, or half-quarter 
gentleman, to which class all the 
agitators of his wrongs and the apo- 
logists for prostitution, and child- 
murder, and poaching, and drunken 
suicide, and rick-burning, and such 
other fine melo - dramatic perform- 
ances belong. The man who goes 
into society with the hidalgo's feel- 
ing, as recorded by Cervantes, will 
be always at his ease, and make 
others easy. Nothing cares he for 
ceremonies, respects, or convention- 
alities. “ ealaee part od je me 
trouve, je suis toujours sur le haut 
bout.” We quote the French trans- 
lation from memory. ‘The words 
were addressed by a gentleman to 
one who was over-anxious to give 
him the seat of honour. 
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Tx our last paper on wines we stated 
that the best vin de Tonnerre we 
ever tasted was at the chateau of the 
Marquis de Louvois, at Ancy le 
France. How many recollections does 
the name recall fresh as yesterday, 
though nearly twenty distinctly tolled 
years have since passed away! We 
had just then entered our twentieth 
year, sanguine, hopeful, and_ filled 
with illusions. But these unreal 
mockeries are gone for ever by, and 
we now see life and human nature in 
all their hideous nudity and barren 
selfishness. But a truce with mo- 
ralising. Our party at the chateau 
consisted of M. de Choiseul; M. 
Jacquinot de Pampelune, — then 
procureur du roi; the Dutch gene- 
ral, Bylaudt; an Irish peer and 
weress; Madame de Louvois; her 
Saeed the marquis ; and a French 
lady, of middle age and of most 
agreeable manners, whose name we 
forget. On the morning after our 
arrival, Chateaubriand came, an un- 
expected visitor; and, before four 
aoa. the son of an English 
marquess (who now inherits the title 
of duke) entered the court-yard, ac- 
companied by his lady and sister-in- 
law. All the vinous wealth of our 
host (then—and now, for all we know 
to the contrary—one of the richest 
pene and iron - masters of 
‘rance) was produced during the 
stay of this party ; and it was on this 
occasion that we were struck with the 
superiority of his ‘Tonnerre to an 
wine of the kind we had ever tasted. 
On mentioning to him this cireum- 
stance, he asked whether we had 
tasted the wine at two country-houses ; 
the one in the neighbourhood of 
Joigny, the other not far from Dijon. 
Answering affirmatively, he in- 
quired how we liked it. On our 
reply that it was not to be compared 
to his wine, he smilingly rejoined, 
“Tt is the very same wine, of the 
identical grape and vintage; and, if 
mine be better, it is altogether owing 
to the greater care observed in bot- 
tling, and to the excellent cellarage 
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which the chateau of Ancy affords.” 
Seven years afterwards, a somewhat 
similar reply was made to us by a 
publican at the corner of Adam 
Street East, Portman Square, whose 
ale we praised inordinately, abusing, 
at the same time, the O'Connellish 
sort of swipes with which we had 
been served by a neighbouring sinner 
of the trade. ‘The first-mentioned 
honest tapster (who was too good a 
man to live long) at once honestly 
exclaimed, “ Worthy sir, his beer is 
exactly the same as mine; we both 
deal with the same brewer, but I am 
a good cellarman, and I suppose the 
publican whose liquor you complain 
of is the reverse.” These two Vittle 
incidents are mentioned, gentle reader, 
for the purpose of shewing you the 
main importance of bottling and cel- 
laring your wine in the best manner. 
On these points we shall discourse 
more at large, however, when we 
come to that branch and division of 
the subject. 

To return, however, to the vin de 
Tonnerre. The Abbé de Marolles, 
in his translation of Martial, gives a 
list of the wines for which Burgundy 
was renowned in his day, and here 
they are. The wines of Auxerre, 
Beaune, Coulanges, Joigny, Lrancé, 
Vermanton, and ‘Tonnerre, “ which 
some people prefer,” says he, “ to all 
other wine.” (“ que quelques - uns 
préférent a tous les autres.) 

The wine of Tonnerre is certainly 
particularly calculated for the cold 
and foggy climate of Burgundy, or 
for any portion of this our realm of 
England. We some time ago re- 
commended its use to a friend of 
ours ; but we have not heard whether 
he has ordered a parcel to be for- 
warded for his private and particular 
drinking at his annual Christmas visit 
to the fens of Lincolnshire, where his 
chateau lies. Henderson thus alludes 
to the vin de Tonnerre :— 


* The department of the Youne, which 
is composed of Lower Burgundy and a 
portion of Champagne, furnishes several 
excellent red wines, of which those of 
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Tonnerre and Auxerre have been long 
celebrated. In the former district, the 
vineyards, Des Olivotes, Pitroy, Perriére, 
and Preaux, are chiefly deserving of men- 
tion. At Auxerre, the Clos dela Chaimette 
yields the finest and must generous wine ; 
while the neighbouring vineyard of Mi- 
greune, of which part belonged to the 
bishops of Auxerre, gives a liquor of 
greater spirit and body, and thence better 
calculated to bear carriage. Accordingly, 
in former times, it was much exported to 
England and Italy. In general, how- 
ever, the wines of the Auverrois are in- 
ferior, in point of strength, to those of 
Tonnerre, which are seldom fit for bottling 
till they have remained three or four 
years in the cask, and by muny are 
thought too heating.”” 


Cyrus Redding is more copious 
and careful in his remark on the 
Burgundies than Alexander of May- 
fair. He says, smacking his lips, 
when he swallows glass after glass in 
this gloomy month of February, that 
these wines remind him of the better 
qualities of ancient wines he used to 
drink before the Christian era, when 
he was a younger man than he is 
now !— 


“The wines of Tonnerre,” says old 
evergreen Cyrus, “of the finest kind, 
fetch ninety francs the hectolitre on an 
average ; and the other wines in grada- 
tion from sixty to thirty-five. The wine 
of Olivotte, one of the best, has good 
flavour, is fine, and of excellent colour, 
but it lacks the true bouquet, unless in 
very favourable years. The communes 
which furnish the best wines are Ton- 
nerre, Epineuil, Dannemonie, for the 
finer red wines ; those of the second and 
third qualities are grown at Molosme, 
St. Martin, Neuvy, and Vezannes. White 
wines are grown in the communes of 
Fronchoy, Fley, Bénu, Viviers, Tissey, 
Roffey, Serigny, and Vezinnes. Those 
of Grize, in the commune of Epineuil, as 
well as that of Tonnerre, and, above all, 
of Vaumorillon, in the commune of J unay, 
are distinguished. These wines are 
treated in making as in the Céte d’Or, 
and will keep good in bottle from five to 
ten years.” 


The country round Tonnerre has 
many distinguished vineyards; as 
those of Pitoy, de Perriére, and Des 
Preaux. Near these localities is 
situated the famous vineyard called 
des Olivotes, spoken of by Cyrus, 
which produces wines of a good co- 
lour, much body, and particularly 
spirituous. They are, at the same 
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time, fine and delicate, and possess 
aromatic flavour and bouquet. Among 
the white wines of Burgundy is the 
Chablis, so universally used with 
oysters, both in France and on the 
Continent generally. The best classes 
of Chablis, produced at four leagues 
from Auxerre, rank among the se- 
cond classes of white Burgundy. 
Chablis is not always to be procured 
good in England, more especially in 
the provinces ; but such of our coun- 
trymen as desire a light, pleasant 
wine with their oysters, may swallow 
a tumbler of Chablis, or Sauterne, or 
vin de Pouilly, or a large glass of 
good Bucellas, a wine possessing the 
fragrancy and bouquet of the Rhenish, 
with the warm, aromatic, and cor- 
dial flavour of the best Spanish and 
Portuguese wines. We have lately 
had a parcel of this wine from that 
worthy German Swiss, Mr. Conrad 
Ehrensperger, of 4 Lawrence Pount- 
ney Place, Cannon Street, which has 
given the highest satisfaction to some 
choice connoisseurs. Bucellas is pro- 
duced at about six leagues from Lis- 
bon. It is preferred to the dry wine 
of Setuval, and is stronger than 
Barsac. It is, however, like all de- 
licate wines (but more of this anon), 
irretrievably injured by an admix- 
ture of brandy. Care should, there- 
fore, be taken, to procure it from a 
trustworthy source. 

To return, however, to the vins de 
Bourgogne. It would take a volume, 
not to speak of an article, to describe 
the different species of Burgundy. 
It is the vinous product most noted 
in France for its exquisite flavour, 
bouquet, and delicacy ; but Burgundy 
is, nevertheless, a wine which least 
bears transport even on land, whilst 
transport by sea is too often fatal to 
its fragrance and flavour. Within 
the last ten years we have ourselves 
imported three parcels, one of which 
was completely spoiled. The two 
others (one we procured through the 
good offices of our friend the cele- 
brated Mauguin, deputy for Bur- 
gundy) arrived soundly and unin- 
but the merchants had taken 
care to envelope the bottles in a 
thick paper, very much like cotton 
wadding, and to encase the wine in 
two casks, the inner hogshead being 
smeared over with a composition 
formed of plaster of Paris and other 
ingredients of which we are ignorant. 
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Burgundy is also frequently exported, 
more especially to Russia and Ame- 
rica, enveloped in salt. The Bur- 
gundy wines are divided into nu- 
merous classes. In the quantity 
yielded, as well as in the quality, 
these classes differ hugely. 


“That of the first class,” says the 
sempiternal Cyrus, “ is small in quantity, 
and, if any other wine be mingled with it, 
is certain to be injured irreparably. From 
hence it may be judged how little the 
common wine of Portugal can claim to 
be classed high in the list of superior 
wines, when from six to ten gallons of 
brandy are added to each pipe. The 
difference in the effect of wine that in- 
toxicates from the presence of a large 
admixture of alcohol, and that which 
exhilarates from its native qualities alone, 
is very singular. ‘The pure wine, by the 
accurate blending of the constituent parts, 
even where there has been a habit of 
free indulgence, never leaves those dis- 
tressing effects upon the constitution 
which are caused by drinking wine and 
unblended alcohol. Hence, as may be 
supposed, liver complaints are unknown 
to the drinker of pure wine in the coun- 
tries which produce it. The deep rich- 
coloured Burgundy, which bas been sup- 
posed to heat the blood more than any 
other kind of pure wine, contains only 
from 13 to 15 percent of natural alcohol.” 

The author of the Topographie des 
Vignobles says that the vineyards of 
Burgundy cover 103,000 hectares, 
the produce, on an average, being 
2,550,000 hectolitres of wine, 70,000 
of which are consumed in the coun- 
try. The vineyards have increased 
very much since the Revolution, 
many landowners having converted 
into vineyards low and marshy lands, 
others having introduced manures, 
or carried new earth upon the old to 
increase the crop. Others, again, have 
substituted young for the old plants, 
and even common plants for the 
fine and superior growths of the 
vine. This io caused a degeneracy 
in the wines in the — of the 
purchaser ; but, notwithstanding the 
Increase in low and common wines, 
the number of good vineyards have, 
in the opinion of good judges, like- 
wise increased. But little has been 
written in England on the subject of 
vineyards since the time of Arthur 
Young, whose work on France 
was published at Bury St. Edmund’s 
in 1794, more than half a century 
ago. The most modern journal giv- 
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ing an account of the Burgundy 
vineyards that we have met with is 
the journal of Mr. James Busby, 
ublished originally in New South 
Wales, and reprinted by Smith, 
Elder, and Co. about ten years ago. 
Mr. Busby visited the principal vine- 
yards of France and Spain, and thus 
speaks of the famous vineyard of 
Clos Vougeot, then the property of 
the celebrated Ouvrard : — 


“ After quitting the vineyard of Cham- 
bertin, I rejoined the cabriolet, and, after 
recovering the main road, proceeded to 
Clos Vougeot. This vineyard formerly 
belonged to a convent, and the buildings 
are, therefore, rather extensive. What 
was the old vineyard is enclosed by a 
high stone wall, but M. Ouvrard, the 
present proprietor, has also acquired a 
considerable portion of the land without 
the wall, and the present extent of the 
Clos Vougeot is, therefore, 48 hectares— 
112} English acres. 

‘IT mentioned to the steward of M. 
Ouvrard my disappointment regarding my 
letters of introduction, and my having 
resolved in consequence to trust to the 
good nature of the proprietor of the Clos 
Vougeot for a friendly reception. He re- 
plied, very heartily, that I had done well. 
He conducted me over the cellars where 
the wines are made, and subsequently 
over those where they are kept, explain- 
ing the whole process pursued in making 
the wine, and answering all my questions 
with great exactness. The first cellar 
forms a square, or rather consists of four 
parallelograms, inclosing a square. In 
each of the four corners is a large square 
case, or trough, about twelve feet in 
diameter, and above this an immense 
lever, worked by a wooden screw similar 
to those 1 have seen for pressing olives 
in Spain. Along the walls, on each side, 
are arranged the fermenting vats, which 
are each of the capacity of eighteen hogs. 
heads. The vintage is, in general, soon 
over, M. OQuvrard employing often from 
400 to 500 vintagers at the same time. 
For the red wine, the grapes, as they are 
brought in, are thrown into the large cases 
or troughs above described, and these 
trodden by a number of men with large 
wooden shoes, till the grapes are nearly 
all broken. They are then taken up in 
baskets, with interstices wide enough to 
allow the grapes to pass through, when a 
portion of the stalks, generally about two 
thirds, are taken out. If the whole of 
the stalks were taken out, the quality of 
the wine, as has been repeatedly proved, 
would be inferior. The whole is then 
put into the vat, into which the must, as 
it ran from the treading, had been pre- 
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viously carried. With the number of 
people employed, it requires a very short 
time to fill a vat. A space of about 
twelve inches is left unfilled at the top, 
and a sliding lid is then put over, which 
floats upon the surface. As soon as the 
fermentation becomes violent, the swell. 
ing of the mass lifts the lid to the beight 
of six inches above the mouth of the vat. 
As, however, the skins or the stalks had 
previously risen to the surface, none of 
the liquor escapes. A very small space, 
formed by the looseness of the lid, is 
considered sufficient to allow the gas to 
escape, until the rising of the lid allows 
a greater space. And it is, perhaps, 
owing to the confinement of the gas, that 
the lid is raised to such a height. If the 
weather had been very warm when the 
grapes were gathered, and still continues 
warm while the fermentation is going 
forward, the wine is soon made. The 
fermentation is sometimes over in thirty 
hours; at other times it continues ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen days. ‘The best 
wine is always produced from the most 
rapid fermentation, When the fermenta- 
tion slackens, the liquor begins to sub- 
side; and, when it is entirely over, sinks 
within the top of the vat, but not so low 
as when the vat was first filled, for the 
marc, or, in other words, the stalks and 
skins, are completely separated from the 
liquor, and float upon the top. 

** As soon as it is known, by the sub- 
siding of the head, and by the taste and 
examination of the wine, that the fer- 
mentation has ceased, the wine is drawn 
off into large vats, which contain about 
700 gallons each. Every three or four 
months it is pumped by means of the 
siphon and bellows into another vat of 
the same dimensions, when a man enters 
by the small opening left in the end of 
the vats, and washes out with a brash 
and cold water any lees which may have 
been deposited. The Burgundy of the 
Clos Vougeot receives no other prepara- 
tion, and it is treated in this manner as 
often as may be judged requisite till it is 
disposed of. They commence selling it 
when three or four years old, but the 
wine of very favourable seasons is retained 
by the proprietor till it is ten or a dozen 
years old, when it is bottled and sold at 
the rate of six francs a bottle. The price 
of the wine of ordinary vintages, from 
three to four years old, is from 500 to 
600 francs the hogshead; but seasons 
occasionally occur when the wine is not 
better than the vin ordinaire of the coun- 
try. The wine of 1824 was given to the 
labourers as their ordinary drink ; that of 
1825 is now ripening in the large vats, 
and will be worth, in three or four years 
more, six francs a bottle. The wine has 
been found by experience to be of better 
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quality, and to preserve its perfume bet- 
ter in these large vats than in casks.” 


The process in making white wine 
is different, but into this part of the 
question we will not now enter, but 
reserve it till we come to the subject 
of wine-making. It may, however, 
be here pertinently remarked, that 
the proprietors are getting rid of the 
white grapes in the Clos Vougeot, for 
the vines not only produce Ses, but 
the price of white wine never rises so 
high as that of the red wines. It is 
no uncommon thing, according to the 
best authorities, for a hogshead of 
red wine to fetch from 1250 to 1500 
francs ; but the white wine is never 
said to rise above 600 francs the 
hogshead. 

Touching the Clos Vougeot in par- 
ticular, however, M. Joubert re- 
marks—and he represents at Paris 
the houses of Barton and Guestier of 
Bordeaux, of Ruinart, pére et fils, at 
Rheims, of Charles Marcy of Nuits, 
and of Deinhart and Jordan of 
Coblentz—that this famous vintage 
is year by year deteriorating. For- 
merly, says M. Joubert, this wine 
possessed the greatest renown of any 
wine in France, but it is not so now. 
It is no longer the production of 
artistes, but purely and simply an 
affair of trade. So long as the vine- 
yard was the property of the monks 
(we owe to the monasteries the finest 
vineyards of France), the Clos Vou- 
geot was made with infinite care, 
and carefully preserved till age had 
developed its full perfections. The 
Messrs. Tourton and Ravel had con- 
tinued to practise these good tradi- 
tions, but Joubert seems to insinuate 
that since their time fraud and falsi- 
fication abound in the preparation of 
the wine. This is a sly slap at our 
friend Ouvrard, who, in the year 
1832 or 1833, took a large house at 
the corner of Langham Place, for 
the purpose of making known these 
wines. But, notwithstanding these 
frauds, Burgundy produces in good 
years admirable wines, in the most 
exact signification of the term, pos- 
sessing an incomparable colour and 
bouquet. We need but refer to this 
very Vougeot, deteriorated, though 
it may be, to the Chambolle, Nuits, 
Beaune, Aloxe, Savigny, Volnay, 
Pomard, Romanée, Meursauet, Pu- 
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ligny, Montrachet, Chassagne, San- 
tenay, Chaguy, Chambertin, Corton, 
and Richebourg. Inall that Joubert 
says, touching the science of the 
monks in wine-making, he is scrupu- 
lously and religiously correct. A 
worthy Benedictine, named Perignon, 
according to the author of the Spec- 
tucle de lu Nature, presided at the 
making of the wines of the abbaye of 
Hauvilliers ; and Pluche says, by 
the invention of new processes, Pére 
Perignon procured for these wines a 
reputation which they never enjoyed 
before. 

As though the vinous wealth of 
Burgundy were not already suffi- 
ciently extensive, the wine-proprie- 
tors have introduced within the last 
dozen years a sparkling Burgundy, 
as Deinhart and Jordan, at Coblentz, 
have sought to introduce a sparkling 
Moselle ; but these new inventions, 
though applauded by geese and 
greenhorns, are not patronised by 
those wiser and older wine-drinkers 
who have been accustomed to 
Nuits, Volnay, Beaune, Pomard, 
and Chambertin. The Nuits wine 
is seldom fit for drinking till 
the third or fourth year after the 
vintage, but is said, by Henderson, 
to bear the carriage well, and there 
can be no doubt that, when old, it 
acquires a high flavour. Salins, who 
wrote, in 1704, the Defense du vin de 
Bourgogne contre le vin de Cham- 
pagne, says, the inestimable advan- 
tage which Burgundy possesses over 
its rival is that of furnishing success- 
ively cases of wine for all seasons of 
the year. “ In the first place,” says 
he, “there are the wines of Pomard, 
Beaune, and Volnay ; then the white 
wine of Meulsant; and, lastly, the 
Nuits gui n’a pas son pareil et ne peut 
étre assez prisé.” The Abbé Gan- 
delot, in his History of Beaune, thus 
appreciates the wines of the environs 
of that town :— . 

“‘ Pomard se soutient mieux dans les 
pays chauds, il a plus de corps et de vin. 
Beaune est plus coulant, plus agré- 
able a boire. Savigni et Chassagne sont 
plus moélleux, et meilleurs a la santé a 
Ja seconde et troisiéme feuille; Chas- 
sagne approche le plus de ceux de Nuits 
dans les années chaudes, Alosse les 
surpasse pour la finesse. Pernant est 
plus ferme qu’ Alosse, mais il n’en a pas 
le bouquet. Auxai a plus de force et de 
légereté que Savigni; mais il n’en a pas 
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la franchise. S. Aubin est léger et petil- 
lant; mais il est un peu caffe-téte.” 


It is the district of Nuits which pro- 
duces the Burgundy called St. George 
and the Meursault wines. Here, 
also, the curious wine called Mont 
Rachet is made of three distinct kinds 
of grape grown on the same aspect, 
with no difference that can be dis- 
covered in soil; and yet, says Red- 
ding, one species is so good as to 
bring three times the price of the 
others. The wine produced at Vol- 
nay, a village situated about three 
miles from Beaune, was, in Barry’s 
time, who wrote in 1775, exactly 
seventy years ago, the finest and 
most volatile wine in Burgundy. 


“The grapes of this vineyard are so 
delicate,” says the old doctor, ‘ that 
they will not bear the vat longer than 
twelve, sixteen, or eighteen hours, with- 
out acquiring a bad taste from the stalk. 
This wine is in colour a little deeper 
than the eye of a partridge ; it is full of 
fire, strong, and light, almost entirely 
spirituous ; but its intowicating quality is 
very soon dissipated. The duration of 
this vintage is from one year to another. 
The finest of these vats is drawn from a 
canton of vineyards that is called Cham- 
pagne.” 


In the year of a good vintage, 
there is no better wine of entremets 
than Beaune. It is of a fine red co- 
lour, has no noxious qualities, does 
not heat the blood like other crus of 
Burgundy, will keep a long time 
without spoiling, and will bear water 
carriage. We have drunk excellent 
Beaune in the remotest corners of 
Hungary and Transylvania, in the 
heart of Poland, nay, even in the 
midst of Russian snows. It is a fa- 
vourite wine both at Petersburg and 
Moscow, where great quantities are 
consumed, mingled with ice and 
water in the summer months. In 
order to drink Beaune in perfection, 
it should not, however, be more than 
four or five years old. 


“« Bordering on Aloxe,” says the ve- 
nerable Cyrus, whom we quote with as 
great reverence as we would the Venerable 
Bede, “ is the vineyard of Beaune, a well- 
known vine of a very agreeable character. 
Not far from thence is produced the Vol- 
nay, a fine, light, delicate wine, with a 
taste of the raspberry and Pomard, of 
somewhat more body than Volnay, and 
therefore better calculated to keep, es- 
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pecially in warm climates. These are 
wines which, when genuine, bear a good 
character all over the world.” 


Pomard is, indeed, a delicious 
wine, having body and colour, and, 
if first-rate, a light and grateful 
aroma. We have now some by us 
which has been in our possession for 
seven years, and which we obtained 
pure direct from the grower, through 
the instrumentality and good offices 
of our friend Maugnin, who suc- 
ceeded the Marquis de Chauvelin, as 
deputy for the Cote d'Or. A finer 
wine we never tasted ; indeed, so fine 
a wine we never met but once, and 
that was at the Aigle Noir, at Liege. 
The Pomard which we tasted there 
about fifteen years ago was recom- 
mended us by the famous Riquet, 
called by his contemporaries, accord- 
ing to Careme, the beau parleur. He 
was a most agreeable and entertaining 
companion; full of _— and origin- 
ality ; spoke several languages well, 
Russian, among others, with great 
fluency ; and, as he talked of diplomatic 
men with the familiarityofan associate, 
we began to take him for a mouchard 
of a superior description. While 
this suspicion passed across our 
minds, he asked us whether we had 
ever tasted our host’s Burgundy. 
Replying in the negative, a bottle of 
Pomard was forthwith ordered; a 
second followed; and then came 
Chambertin, of which two bottles had 
disappeared after the clock had struck 


“The wee sma’ hour ayont the twal.” 


It was in this witching and wine- 
bibbing time that he told us he was 
a namesake of the Bishop of Autun. 
“ What,” said we, “ of Talleyrand, 
the ex-bishop?” “ No,” replied he, 
“ Riquet. Are you not aware that 
Moliére drew his Tartuffe from an 
original, that original being my 
namesake Riquet, in his time the 
bishop of Autun? Have you never 
heard the smart epigram written 
thereon? If not, I shall repeat it.” 
He did so with good emphasis :— 


“* Riquet dans son temps, Talleyrand 
dans le notre, 
Furent évéques d’Autun. 
Tartuffe fut le surnom de l'un, 
Ab! si Moliére eut connue l'autre.’” 
In the middle of the fourth bottle, 
on his mentioning the name of Sir 
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George Hamilton as an Englishman 
who spoke French with elegance and 
fluency, we inquiringly asked whe- 
ther he was in any way employed at 
any embassy. He replied, with all 
the sincerity of wine, “ Non, mon- 
sieur; vous voyez devant vous 4 
lheure qu'il est, Riquet ancien chef 
de la cuisine du feu S. M. Impériale 
l’Empereur de toutes les Russies.” 
We halted at the same hotel many 
years afterwards on Good Friday, in 
the year 1841. There was a grand 
table-d’héte dinner, nearly over, con- 
sisting of fish and maigre soups. As 
we had travelled far and were hungry, 
exhausted, and in delicate health, we 
asked for a mutton cutlet or two, or 
a supreme de volaille aux truffes. But 
no, it might not be! the ordonnances 
of the holy Roman Catholic Church, 
in that most Roman Catholic king- 
dom, were against this indulgence ; 
and, as we could not swallow a Liege 
bisque, nor a pate d’auguilles, we asked 
and obtained an omelette aux fines 
herbes. Thinking to console our- 
selves for a sorry dinner with a good 
glass of Burgundy, we called for the 
Pomard of the “ days of other years,” 
procured from Champi of Beaune ; 
but the wine, like poor Riquet, was 
no longer in the land of the living ; 
nay, even the civil, grey - headed 
landlord, who uncorked the bottles 
for us years and years before, was 
either dead or had disappeared from 
the scene. Alas! what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue ! 


“ Pomard,” says old Barry, ‘* is the 
second plot of vineyards of the Primeurs, 
and is situated between that of Volnay 
and Beaune. It has more body than the 
former, is of the colour of fire, and has 
a great deal of perfume and balsam; it 
wil! bold good some months longer than 
that of Volney,is more merchantable, and 
is better for health. 

* These is something very curious in 
the production and nature of these wines, 
whose principles are so refined and vola- 
tile, that while they diffuse their spiritu- 
ous and fragrant qualities, they more 
quickly decay. Mr. Arnoux justly sup- 
poses that they may be made more mer- 
chantable and salutary, ifthey were kept 
in colder cellars. The common onion- 
juice will not ferment under the degree 
of thirty-six in Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; 
but when these have acquired this rapid 
fermentation, perhaps no less than that 
of thirty-three (which is but one above 
the freezing point) would be sufficient to 
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retain it; but this may, likewise, prevent 
it from acquiring a generous maturity. 
It is more probable that by adding a due 
proportion of some other grapes to them 
in the vat, of a more fixed, rough, and 
acid kind, the violence of the first fer- 
mentation will be more safely moderated 
and prolonged ; and, by giving a more 
firm cohesion and union to its volatile 
principles, a fine, generous, and more 
permanent wine may be produced, and 
more fit for transportation. The claret 
grapes, which give more strength and 
firmness to the red Champagne wines, 
and makes them more durable, seems to 
be most proper for that purpose.” 


Chambertin, it is well known to 
every one, was the favourite wine of 
Napoleon before he arrived at St. 
in. After that period he drank 
Bordeaux, probably because he 
thought Burgundy would have been 
injured by the sea-voyage. Cham- 
bertin is produced, according to M. 
Jullien, two leagues and a half from 
Dijon, occupies twenty-five hectares, 
and produces yearly from 130 to 150 
pieces of excellent wine which gives 
a most perfect bouquet and aromatic 
flayour—what the French wine-mer- 
chants call seve and moelleux. It has 
a fuller body and colour than the 
Romanée, with an aroma nearly as 
fragrant. The Richebourg Fache 
and St. George approach, according 
to Henderson, the Chambertin in 
their more essential qualities. Cham- 
bertin is said to be one of the Bur- 
gundy wines which best bears ex- 
portation. This, and almost all other 
Burgundy wines, should, however, be 
drank in moderation, for they are 
apt to give a feverish heat to the 
blood. Herein the true gourmet 
should follow the advice so happily 
given by Panard :— 

“« Se piquer d’étre grand buveur 

Est un abus que je céplore: 
Fuyons ce titre peu flatteur ; 
C'est un honneur qui déshonore. 
Quand on boit trop on s’assoupit, 
Et l’on tombe en délire : 

Buvons pour avoir de l'esprit, 
Et non pour le détruire.” * 


The wine which ranks the highest 
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in estimation of all the Burgundy 
wines is the Romanée Conti. The 
produce is exceedingly scant, as the 
vineyard is limited to five acres. As 
the quantity is so small, this wine is 
rarely exported. It sells even on 
the spot from six to eight francs the 
bottle. Henderson says it is seldom 
met with in a genuine state, and that 
there is reason to believe that the 
produce of the vineyard of Romanée 
St. Vivant (so called from the mo- 
nastery of that name), which is more 
abundant and of a similar, though 
inferior quality, is often sold for it. 
It may be here remarked, that when 
the monks possessed the superior 
Burgundy vineyards, they wisely 
made it a rule to sell the wines only 
in bottle. Tourton and Ravel of 
Paris, who purchased the vineyard 
of Clos Vougeot during the Revolu- 
tion at a million of francs, or about 
500/. the English acre, followed this 
example ; but it appears the marked 
distinction of qualities that existed in 
the time of the monks has not been 
kept up, and that it will be long be- 
fore the ancient character can be re- 
gained. 

The vinous products of Saone and 
Loire do not equal the premiers crus 
of the Coté d’ Or, but several of them 
nearly approach the wines of this 
far-famed district; and they are in 
general what French wine-growers 
call plus solides ; ¢.e. they are less 
injured in the transport and less ex- 
posed to sudden changes, ruinous to 
the merchant and most unsatisfactory 
tothe consumer. Chalons and Macon 
possess wines of high merit. Under 
the name of Macon wines are com- 
prehended not only the growths of 
the Maconnais, but also the wines of 
the Beaujolais, forming part of the 
department of the Rhone. Those of 
Romaneéche, and of Thorins, in the 
vicinity of Macon, in particular, are 
esteemed for their delicacy, and 

wrightliness, and agreeable flavour ; 
th at of Chenas, in the canton of 
Beaujeu, on the other hand, is a more 
spirituous and fuller wine, and will 
bear keeping three or four years in 


* Mr. Busby states that the notorious Ouvrard, to use the epithet of Cyrus 
Redding, possesses, or at least possessed in 1834, a portion of the Chambertin vine. 
yard, and he goes on to say it is probable that to this circumstance the latter is 


indebted for being brought into notice. 


The Chambertin vineyards, it may be neces- 


sary to state, were well known long before Ouvrard was born. 
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the wood. Of these wines the best 
are grown, according to Henderson, 
on a granitic soil. Formerly the 
plant called chanay, which produces 
a very small grape, and yields an 
excellent wine, was in general cul- 
tivation here; but the cupidity of 
the farmers had led to the substitu- 
tion of the Bourguignon grape, in 
which, as usual, quality is exchanged 
for quantity. 

It may not be uninteresting to state 
that the Macon wines are praised by 
no less an authority than Gregory of 
Tours; and mention is also made of 
them in the Comédie des Coteaux ou 
des Friands Marquis, published in 
the year 1665. They are, without 
any doubt, the wholesomest wines 
that come from Burgundy, and may 
be drunk with impunity at all seasons 
of the year ; but a great portion of the 
ordinary Macon consumed at Paris 
is adulterated. When, however, this 
wine is obtained genuine, it is equal 
to mothers’ milk. We remember as 
a boy dining with an old gentleman 
of large fortune in the Chaussée 
d’Antin, who had been one of the 
Mousquetaires Rouges, and who gave 
us goblet after goblet of this pure 
Macon. 

‘** Where, my dear sir, did you ob- 
tain this excellent wine ?” we asked. 

“ Ah, mon cher!” said our old 
friend, “ that was a present to me 
from Créuzé de Lesser, when he was 
prefect at Autun. I doubt that my 
neighbour Tourton, who lives at the 
corner of the Rue de Provence, or 
that Jovet or Vilcoq of Antun could 
match it!” 

Macon wine may be generally im- 
ported into England without risk of 
being injured in flavour. There is 
one observation which we ought to 
make on the wines of Burgundy 
before we close this part of the sub- 
ject ; and the observation equally ap- 
plies to all wines which have, like 
the Burgundies, a very fine bouquet 
and aromatic flavour. Such wines 
should never be iced. Icing, or even 
a too cold cellar, causes them to lose 
that inappreciable and fugacious 
flavour which is developed by a mo- 
derate degree of heat. Burgundies 
should be taken out of the cellar an 
hour or two before dinner and placed 
in the dining-room, within the wake 
of a temperate fire. 
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“ Why do you boil your Bur- 
gundy?” asked a friend of ours. 
* Eh! my old man, why do you boil 
your Burgundy ?” 

“ We do not boil it,” we replied 
(for we always answer like a leading- 
article man), “ but we just give it a 
gentle heat. Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 
we further rejoined, “ good Mr. Pro- 
fessor. Stick, if you please, to a spare- 
rib of pork and Wadham beer. Pro- 
nounce, if you will, on heady Port, 
such as the Dons delight in; give 
your opinion, even without a fee, on 
Curacoa de Luxembourg, or cherry 
bounce of Hoffman; praise, even 
without pudding or pay, the brandy 
and rum-punch of mine host of the 
Bear Inn at Woodstock, or the mut- 
ton-chops of Deborah Dixon of 
Henley-on-Thames ; call for pitchers 
of Nuneham Courtney beer, till the 
struggling, panting, common -room 
men toil after you in vain, and drink 
gin-and-water till Kitty Stevens of 
the Vine retires to her bed, but, in 
Heaven’s sake, leave the arrange- 
ment of Burgundy and claret to 
those that understand the manage- 
ment of French, or as Foy, the 
gardener of Lincoln, would say, 
‘of them foreigneering wines, which 
are nothing but rot-gut stuff, after 
all!’” 

This was a Roland for our friend’s 
Oliver ; but he deserved it richly, for, 
as old Lindsay of Balcarras, hee of 
Kildare, used to say when at Tours, 
when jeered on his farming, “ If I 
know any thing at all, it is the 
management of turnip-crops and 
mangel-wurzel.” So say we in an- 
other fashion. If we know any thing 
at all, it is the management of Bur- 
gundy. We go farther than most 
persons, and maintain that most red 
wines should not be iced. We know it 
may be answered, that “ there is no 
wine more iced than claret in all the 
Indian presidencies ;” but this claret, 
so iced, is not the pure juice of the 
grape. It is a loaded wine made for 
the market, which every genuine 
lover of claret should abhor. It is 
now, however, intimated to us by 
one of the committee of the club 
in Hanover Square, who is at our 
elbow, that vast quantities of un- 
loaded claret is sent te India by 
Cutler and Co., and Duncan and Co. 
of Bordeaux, the head of the one 


? 
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house having been anciently a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and the head of 
the other a lieutenant of dragoons ; 
but be this as it may, all we affirm is, 
that if pure unloaded claret be iced, 
its bouquet and flavour are for ever 
gone. We have ourselves lived for 
some time at Bordeaux, and in the 
best society there (as where have we 
not so lived?) ; we have known well, 
and for many years, one of the most 
distinguished prefects of Bordeaux, 
subsequently a cabinet minister of 
France ; we are well acquainted with 
the house of Journu Fréres, one of 
the most respectable French houses 
in the wine-trade ; and know some- 
what of Barton and Guestier, and 
also of Johnson and Co.; and each 
and all of these individuals will say 
that it is the custom in the first society 
of Bordeaux, and always at the pre- 
fecture, to serve claret with a tepid 
napkin round the claret-jug or de- 
canter in which the wine is poured, 
or round the green glass bottle itself, 
if, as indeed it more frequently hap- 

ns, the wine be not decanted. 
This gentle heat brings out advan- 
tageously the flavour and aroma of 
the wine. 

The last time we dined with poor 
Tom Barnzs in Soho Square, a very 
short period before his lamented 
death, we well remember his dis- 
pleasure at the servant bringing a 
ug of claret which had been iced. 
The wine was of pure, but not of 
first flavour or bouquet, but even 
with this St. Julien the effect was 
but too apparent. “Help yourself and 
ring the bell,” said one of the ablest, 
gentlest, kindest, and worthiest of 
men; “we will, notwithstanding 
the ice, ‘break bulk’ till they serve 
another bottle.” Alas, poor Tom! 
he is gone from amongst us; and 
whether for ability, amenity, learning, 
or kind and social feeling, has not left 
his like behind. A schoolfellow of the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, whom 
we well know, a most gentlemanly, 
agreeable, and learned fellow, but 
somewhat older (though not much) 
than the Chronicle man, has informed 
us that, in the “ fulness of time,” the 
editor of the great Whig journal will 
be as ripe and as racy as his departed 
brother. We heartily pray it ma 
be so; for the death of Tom has left 
a blank which it is desirable, on many 
accounts, to see speedily filled up. 
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As to the period of the dinner 
when Burgundy should be intro- 
duced, all we would say is this, that 
it should not be served later than the 
roast. A glass of Pomard, Nuits, or 
Chambertin, may be very well taken 
after the first meutiael’ of a good 
haunch of South Down or a filet de 
beuf a la Poiroade is swallowed. 
Neither should we object to a re- 

tition of the dose (whatever Lorp 

ROUGHAM, who contends for claret 
after game, may say to the contrary) 
after swallowing a slice of woodcock, 

artridge, or that excellent bird so 
justly bepraised by Horace Wad- 
dington, the golden plover; but to 
reserve Burgundy for the entremets, 
sucrés, or dessert, is a piece of ramp- 
ant snobbishness worthy of the au- 
thor of the Great Metropolis himself. 

The water-drinkers may laugh at 
our folly for having written at such 
length on such subjects, but we 
answer in the lines of Francois de 
Neufchateau :— 


«* Mais la sobrieté 
Dans ses travers sera-t-elle plus sage? 
Pour fuir l’abus doit-on bannir l’usage ? 
Ah, je connais la pauvre humanité 
Tout est jolie; et bien mieux que per- 
sonne 
Un buveurd’eau quelquefois déraisonne.” 


We now come to Champagne wine. 
In a former paper, if we mistake not, 
we mentioned the quarrel which 
existed in the time of Louis XIV. 
between the Burgundy doctor and the 
Champenois concerning the respec- 
tive merits and defects of the wines 
of their different provinces. The 
Bourguignon maintained that Bur- 
gundy merited a preference over the 
wine of Rheims, for that these latter 
over-excited the nerves, produced 
dangerous maladies, such as the gout ; 
and, in a word, that Fagon, first phy- 
sician to Louis XIV., forbade their 
use to that monarch. The citizens 
of Rheims deemed themselves in duty 
bound to resent this insult, and the 
faculty of medicine of the town was 
charged with the task. The faculty, 
of course, maintained that the wines 
of Ai, Pierri, Versenai, Silleri, Hau- 
villiers, Tassi, Montbré, and St. 
Thierri, bore off the bell in the 
s“ —— manner,” as Sam Slick 
would say, from Burgundy; that 
they possessed a more limpid colour, 
a sweeter perfume, more body, and 
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greater durability. The Bourguig- 
non rejoined, that the courts of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Denmark, drank 
no other beverage than Burgundy ; 
“and as to Champagne,” says he, 
“it owes its renown to the two 
ministers, Colbert and Le ‘Tellier, 
who, as wine-proprietors, vaunted 
their own vineyards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rheims.” 

This was a mistake. Colbert was, 
indeed, a Champenois, but neither 
he nor Le Tellier gave renown to 
the wines of Champagne. The vine- 
yards of Champagne had been cele- 
brated for centuries before they were 
born; and Francis IL, Leo X., 
Charles V., and Henry VIIL, had 
each of them a vineyard at Ai, with a 
resident superintendent. The other 
objections of the Bourguignon have 
more show of reason. “ Champagne 
is a wine,” says he, “ which is nei- 
ther strong, nor full-bodied, nor gene- 
rous. Itis weak, insipid, and watery, 
liable to change colour, incapable of 
bearing exportation, or a long jour- 
ney; whereas Volnay was drunk in 
Poland at the coronation of Sobieski, 
and Beaune was served at Venice by 
Prooeditore Morosini at the enter- 
tainment which he gave the senators 
after the conquest of the Morea, 
when it was considered one of the 
first wines of Europe.” 

The attack of the Burgundy doc- 
tor had immense success. In less 
than four years it went through five 
editions, but the doctor was not al- 
lowed to have it all his own way. 
The faculty of Rheims came down 
with their rebutter, traversing the 
fact that either Le ‘Tellier or Colbert 
ever possessed vineyards in Cham- 
pagne, and argumentatively affirm- 
ing that the wines of Champagne 
owed their renown not to their 
ministers, but to the grand seigneurs 
who accompanied Louis XIV. to his 
coronation, and then learned to drink 
and value Champagne on the very 
soil on which it had been grown. 
An immaterial and collateral issue 
was then raised by the Champenois 
champions to the effect, that even 
though the grand monarque had re- 
nounced the wine because of the 
state of his health, his courtiers had 
taken care not to follow his ex- 
ample ; or if, peradventure, by flat- 
tery any of them had imitated the 
royal mistake in that regard, they 
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afterwards frankly avowed that from 
the moment of their abandoning 
Champagne, they had found less 
pleasure in drinking. The Cham- 
penois then went on to aver that 
England, Germany, and the north 
of Europe, purchased and drank 
much more of Champagne than of 
Burgundy ; that since the secret of 
clarifying Champagne had been dis- 
covered, that delicious beverage might 
be transported without risk to the 
farthermost corner of the world; 
that Tavernier, the traveller, had 
carried a bottle of it with him to 
Persia; that another traveller had 
wayfared it every foot of the way to 
Siam with a flask in his doublet; 
and that a third had slung a bottle 
over his shoulder-knot and drank it, 
none the worse for the wear, at 
Surinam. The Champenois further 
averred, that a certain king of the 
Romans, to wit (observe, gentle 
reader, it is laid under a videlicet, as 
our old master, the gentlest of men, 
would have said), one Venceslas, 
who had come to Rheims in 1397 to 
treat with Charles VI., had then and 
there “ got drunk several times, to 
such a degree, that one day (to wit, 
&c.) being beside himself, and not 
fit to enter into negotiation, he pre- 
ferred rather, ‘ accorder ce qu'on 
lui demandoit que de cesser un mo- 
ment de boire du vinde Champagne ;’” 
which, being interpreted, meaneth in 
English, “ to grant what was asked 
of him, rather than give over for one 
moment the drinking of Champagne.” 
The Champenois “ concludes to the 
country” with an extract from a let- 
ter of St. Evremond to the Duke 
d'Olonne, in words and figures fol- 
lowing :— 


** Fussiez vous & deux cens lieues de 
Paris, n’épargnez aucune depense, pour 
avoir des vins de Champagne. Ceux de 
Bourgogne ont perdu leur credit auprés 
des gens qui ont le goiit délicat; et a 
peine conservent ils un reste de réputa- 
tion chez les marchands. II n’y a point 
de Provence qui produise de plus excel- 
lens vins pour toutes les saisons que la 
Champagne.” 


This vinous battle continued till 
1741, when another question was 
started, viz. “ le vin de Champagne 
est il aussi salutaire qu'agréable ?” 
It was dpropos of this question that 
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the Sieur Navier maintained twenty 
years later in the schools of Rheims, 
that Champagne might be usefully 
employed in putrid fevers. But not- 
withstanding these pros and cons, the 
world went on pretty much as usual. 
Those who relished Champagne drank 
it, and those who preferred Burgun- 
dy swallowed their modicum of their 
favourite tipple without the least re- 
gard to the literary combatants. So 
it will ever be till the “ crack of 
doom.” Notwithstanding the quack- 
ery of Silk Buckingham, and the 
efforts of such amiable enthusiasts 
as Father Mathew, men will eat 
and drink just what they like ; 
and there is no earthly reason 
why they should not do so, pro- 
vided they eat and drink in mo- 
deration. 

To return, however, to the wines 
of Champagne. ‘The department of 
Marne, in the opinion of most women, 
and of all boys, is the real and genuine 
vinous glory of France. In the mis- 


taken notions of the one and the igno- 
rant, vagrant simplicity of the other, 
the very word Champagne expresses 
all that is gay, sparkling, and lively, 
—all that is French and frisky in 


the shape of the juice of the grape. 
Women beyond forty and boys under 
twenty think there’s nothing half so 
sweet in life as a glass or two of this 
champagne. Silly, sempiternal wo- 
men! ignorant and untutored boys! 
We freely admit that if you find 
a champagne of a really first-rate 
cru; limpid; neither too sweet nor 
too sparkling, nor too spirituous ; 
but brisk with body, vinous, and re- 
taining these amiable qualities so as 
fully to develope them in the arriére 
bouche, that then you obtain a rare 
wine, and not to be despised. But how 
seldom, how very rarely indeed, issuch 
a wine to be had ! The last time we 
remember drinking any thing at all 
like it was at a déte-d-téte dinner 
with Thomas Colley Grattan, now 
her majesty’s consul at Boston, at a 
new restaurant which opened for the 
first time in the Montagne du Pare, 
if we remember rightly, at Brussels, 
in the month of August 1834. We 
finished two bottles of the wine, 
and had got through one of claret, 
when the late Admiral Sir Court- 
nay Boyle and a Captain ; 
R.N., now serving in the Ver- 
non, in the Mediterranean, entered 
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the room, and claimed the pre- 
sence of the writer at the theatre, ac- 
cording to a promise previously 
made. We heartily hate theatres of 
all kinds, unless at Paris; but such 
was the pleasurable sensation pro- 
duced by the excellent champagne, 
that we were willingly led on this 
occasion to the sacrifice, and did 
not grumble during the whole 
night. But, unfortunately, such 
champagne, such glorious and true 
wine, is not to be had every day, 
nor every year; and even though it 
were, in this pence-pinching, paltry 
age, people are not willing to pay 
from 74 to 84, or 100s. a dozen 
for it, when they can obtain what 
they call a very drinkable wine 
at from 56 to 66s. The popular 
taste now runs— thanks to Joe 
Hume—on “cheap and nasty” arti- 
cles; and champagne-growers and 
wine-merchants are obliged to con- 
sult this taste, and sell a pseudo- 
champagne at a very low price. To 
suit this vile and vicious taste, com- 
mon white wines have been cham- 
panised (to use the expressive no- 
menclature of the trade), and either 
too much sugared or too much bran- 
died. There is no more amiable, 
gentlemanly man than our friend 
Jaquesson, of Chailons sur Marne; 
yet we have found his Champagne at 
Petersburg and Moscow too sweet, 
and his Champagne in London too 
loaded. ‘The Jew who represents 
his house in Russia, no doubt, told 
him that the Russians liked a sweet 
Champagne ; but his intelligent re- 
presentative here could never have 
informed him that the English like a 
brandied taste in their Champagne. 
True, we do not like a sweet wine in 
England; but neither do we like a 
brandied wine. If Jaquesson would 
but consult his own taste, and send 
to this market such excellent wines 
as we have tasted at his house and 
cellars at Chdlons sur Marne, he 
need not fear to succeed as well as 
the best of his competitors. In con- 
sequence of the tricks played with 
Champagne wines, the generality of 
the vintages possess not that perfect, 
piquant, and fine flavour which here- 
tofore characterised them. How can 
it be otherwise? A gentleman with 
whom Mr. Busby travelled told him, 
he could buy very good sound cham- 
pagne at Chalons for two francs a 
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bottle, and was then going to pur- 
chase one hundred bottles at that 
price. Millions of bottles of cham- 
agne mousseur, are, however, yearly 
sold in the Champagne country at 
two and three francs the bottle, and 
this shocking swipes is too dear by 
half. Champagne should only be 
purchased with the greatest precau- 
tions. 


“By Champagne wine,” says Hen- 
derson, “is usually understood a spark- 
ling or frothing liquor; or a wine sub- 
jected to an imperfect fermentation, and 
containing a quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, that has been generated during the 
insensible fermentation in bottle, and is 
disengaged on removing the pressure by 
which it was retained in solution. This 
notion is not altogether correct ; for the 
district under review furnishes many ex- 
cellent wines, both red and white, which 
do not effervesce. It is true, indeed, that 
most of the white, or River Marne wines, 
are brisk; and, in general, they are of 
superior quality, and more highly esteem- 
ed than the red, or Mountain wines. 
They are distinguished by their delicate 
flavour and aroma, and the agreeable 
pungency and slightly acidulous taste 
which they derive from the carbonic 
acid : their exhilarating virtues are fa- 
miliar to every one. 

‘It must be remembered, however, 
that the briskest wines are not always the 
best. They are, of course, the must de- 
fective in true vinous quality; and the 
small portion of alcohol which they con- 
tain immediately escapes from the froth 
as it rises on the surface, carrying with it 
the aroma, wnd leaving the liquor that re. 
mains in the glass nearly vapid ; for it 
has been shewn by Humboldt, that when 
the froth is collected under a bell-glass, 
surrounded with ice, the alcohol be- 
comes condensed on the sides of the 
vessel by the operation of the cold; 
hence the still, or the creaming, or slightly 
sparkling Champagne wines (crémans, 
or demi-mousseux) are more highly valued 
by connoisseurs, and fetch greater 
prices, than the full frothing wines 
(grand-mousseux). By icing these wines 
before they are used, the tendenc 
to effervesce is in some degree cauaal, 
or only allowed to operate to such an ex- 
tent as may be compatible with the more 
perfect flavour that we desire to find in 
them ; but when they are kept cool this 
precaution is unnecessaiy. 

«« Among the white wines of Champagne, 
the first rank is usually assigned to those 
of Sillery ; under which name is com- 
prehended the produce of the vineyards 
of Verzenav, Mailly, Raument, &c., situ- 
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ate at the north-eastern termination of 
the chain of hills that separates the 
Marne from the Vestes, and belonging 
formerly to the Marquis of Sillery. It is 
a dry, still liquor, of a light amber co- 
lour, with considerable body and flavour, 
somewhat analogous to that of the first 
growths of the Rhine; and, being one of 
the best fermented Champagne wines, 
may be drunk with the greatest safety. 
Having been originally brought into 
vogue by the peculiar care bestowed on 
the manufacture of it by the Maréchale 
d'Estrées, it was long known by the 
name of Vin de la Maréchale. It has al- 
ways been in much request in England, 
probably on account of its superior 
strength and durabie quality. Itis usually 
drunk iced.” 


The rich dry Sillery is kept longer 
in the cask than the other wines, and, 
the fermentation not being checked, 
it is esteemed more wholesome. The 
still wines of Epernay are inferior to 
those of Rheims; but the other 
kinds, according to Redding, ap- 
proached very nearly to those of 
Ai in delicacy of bouquet. The price 
to the merchant on the spot, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is about 
2s. 3d. a bottle, and in scarce years 
2s. 6d. Cyrus further saith, in an 
article in the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana, that those wines must be kept 
three years in bottle to attain per- 
fection, and will continue excellent 
for ten, twenty, and even thirty 
years, or more, if they are of prime 
quality. This, under favour, and 
with submission to a man of Cyrus's 
age and standing, is a grave mistake. 
Champagne, with the exception of 
first-rate qualities, is not a vin de 
garde, and requires to be looked 
after every year. If there be the 
least sediment or deposit, it is the 
custom in all the great wine-vaults 
in Champagne to filter the wine into 
fresh bottles. Indeed, Cyrus contra- 
dicts himself on this occasion, for, at 
page 56 of his History, he says, that 
the Champagne wines are short-lived. 
But if the quality of the liquor be of 
the very best, we admit that the 
wine does not acquire perfection till 
it has been three years in bottle. 
Supposing it to be of the very primest 
quality, the cream of Champagne cer- 
tainly may last for fifteen or twenty 
years, and still acquire perfection. 
Some there are, indeed, who say that 
delicious champagne has been tasted 
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forty years old. For ourselves, we 
have never tasted any above thirteen 
years old, and that was many years 
ago, at the house of Mr. Marsh, au- 
thor of the Clubs of London, then 
living in the Rue de Bourbon, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. John Bushe, 
however, who is a good judge of 
Champagne, and extremely fond of a 
good glass of it; and, what is better 
than all, a good fellow, says, he has 
tasted excellent twenty years old; 
and we defer to his authority, now 
that the old Irish peer, Allen (the 
fondest and most inveterate of Cham- 
pagne-drinkers we ever encountered, 
whether peer or plebeian), is not pro- 
ducible, or, at least, not forthcom- 
ing, to give his evidence, though 
called on his subpeena. 

The department of Marne, it 
should be stated, makes 80,000 hecto- 
litres of vins mousseux, and furnishes 
to the rest of France, and to foreign 
countries, 120,000 hectolitres of red 
wine, of fine. quality. These wines 
are, however, of delicate texture, and 
require care. The dry Sillery and 
the Ai non mousseux are wines most 
perticularly esteemed. They are 
principally exported to England at 
five or six francs the bottle. A con- 
siderable portion of Sillery is also 
sent to Paris; but the sparkling 
wines travel not only over all France, 
but over the civilised world. But 
these latter are cheap decoctions, 
which do an infinite injury, not 
alone to the repute of wine in gene- 
ral but to the consumer's health. 
It should be stated, that the wine- 
growers in Champagne prepare their 
merchandise for the various tastes 
and caprices of different nations. 
Thus, the Champagne for the Rus- 
sians is a very different wine from 
the Champagne for the Germans ; 
which, again, differs from the wine 
confectionné for the English market. 
The Americans are said to put up 
with any thing which foams and 
sparkles in “a tarnation toplofty 
fashion.” In Jaquesson’s cellars at 
ChAlons sur Marne, you see bins for 
all the principal towns of the world, 
—London, Vienna, Paris, Peters- 
burg, Madrid, &c. 

Champagne cannot be mixed with 
wine of any other growth. The 
taste of different countries and lo- 
calities is catered for by what are 
called assortments. Thus the wine 
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of Caumont is mingled with that of 
Ai, which is more saccharine. Grey 
Champagne is made by treading the 

apes for a quarter of an hour be- 

ore pressing, to give out a little of 

the colour from the dark skins. 
Rose-coloured Champagne is treated 
in the same way, but the colour is 
too often a factitious tint, given by 
artificial means, or the use of the 
vin de Nismes, drawn from elder- 
berries, and boiled with cream of 
tartar. 

There are many kinds of Cham- 
pagne wine, but the best are in ge- 
neral the least effervescing. Cham- 
pagne, unlike Burgundy or claret, is 
a wine always improved by ice. The 
chief characteristic of the best Cham- 
pagne is its exquisite delicacy of 
flavour. The strength of the bottles 
for the sparkling wines, and their 
uniform thickness, are most carefully 
ascertained. A bottle with the least 
imperfection or malformation is put 
aside for the red wines. 

It were useless, and would be be- 
yond the limits of a Magazine article, 
to particularise every variety of wine 
produced in Champagne. Some of 
the classes are so bad that they will 
not bear exportation. The wine 
most esteemed after the Sillery is the 
Ai; but it is nearly equalled by the 
wine of Mareuil. The wine of Pierry 
is drier, will keep longer than those 
of Ai, and nearly equals them in 
quality. The wines of Dizz follow 
next, and, lastly, Epernay, part of 
whose wines is inferior, and part 
equal to those of Ai. The following 
account of the manufacture of Cham- 
pagne wines by Redding is curious 
and interesting :— 


“ The manufacture of this kind of wine 
is a work of great care, risk, and labour. 
The grapes are pulled with much cau- 
tion ; every one injured picked out, and 
set aside. Great caution is observed not 
to damage the fruit in the carriage to the 
press, where the grapes are operated 
upon immediately. ‘The must is not at 
once put into the cask, but is left in the 
vat for some hours to obtain a deposition 
of the dregs; but as soon as fermentation 
appears, it is transferred to the cask, and 
thus the natural operation is intentionally 
checked. At the Christmas after the 
vintage, during dry weather, the wine is 
racked and fined, frequently two or three 
times; and in the following March is put 
into bottles, very carefully examined as 
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to strength, The fermentation then com- 
mences, and the undecomposed saccha- 
rine and tartarous principles promote a 
rapid and powerful effervescence ; while, 
if they are in perfection, the wine will be 
of good quality, or the reverse. All 
these wines do not begin to effervesce at 
the same time ; for some will be active 
in a fortnight, others will require a 
month ; and a change of temperature is 
very frequently required to accelerate 
them. Some wines wiil not effervesce 
until the August after the vintage, and 
will then develope the quality suddenly, 
The loss from the bursting of the bottles 
is very great; if it does not exceed 16 
per cent, the grower is very well satis- 
fied. The cellars of the great Champagne- 
makers resemble a well-arranged manu- 
factory. Every bottle has to be corked 
and uncorked more than once. M. Moét, 
of Epernay, sometimes keeps ten work- 
shops going. His cellars are cut in the 
living rock, and are of vast extent, con- 
taining piles of bottles six feet high, as 
difficult to explore as the Cretan laby- 
rinth. Oftentimes 600,000 bottles are 
thus heaped up to undergo the further 
care of perfecting. The piles are care- 
fully watched, the workmen wearing 
masks of wire gauze to protect their eyes 
from the splinters of glass that fly about 
oneveryside. All the spilled wine must 
be carefully drained off, lest by its decay 
it should injure the sound. Gutters are 
every where provided for this purpose. If 
the breakage be more than 16 per cent, 
the wine is taken down, and removed to 
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a cooler cellar, or uncorked, to let off the 
superabundant gas, and again corked up. 
The most violent breaking of bottles is in 
August; it ceases by the end of Sep- 
tember, and then the pile is removed, 
and ull the fragments of broken bottles 
are taken away, and each bottle sub- 
mitted to what is called the operation of 
dégagement, when the bottles are re- 
versed to let fall the sediment into the 
neck, being shaken for the purpose once 
or twice a-day. ‘The wire over the cork 
is then untwisted, and the cork with. 
drawn, so as to let the gas explode, 
which carries with it the deposition. A 
gauge is now introduced to measure how 
high the wine should ascend to the neck, 
and the bottle is filled to the allotted 
measure with champagne that has al- 
ready undergone a dégagement, The bot- 
tle is then corked and wired again, and 
put by for sale. When the wine is pur- 
chased, before it is sent off, it is sub- 
mitted to a second dégagement ; this is 
uniformly done about a fortnight before 
it is sent away. From this brief ac. 
count, it is plain that the exquisite deli- 
cacy and bouquet of this wine is not at- 
tained without great trouble and ex- 
pense.” 


But we must draw toaclose. Of 
the second qualities of Champagne, 
and the other French wines, we shall 
dispose in another article. Till then, 
gentle reader, who hast so long borne 
with our tediousness, farewell ! 
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Cuartes Forueraiiy at the age of 
six and thirty found himself an or- 
phan with a fortune of which he 
scarce cared to inquire the extent. In 
fact, a serious disappointment in love 
some twelve years before had givena 
melancholy turn to his character 
which bordered on misanthropy, at 
least so far as regarded the gentler 
sex ; having been cruelly and wan- 
tonly jilted where he had once, and 
for ever, fixed his ardent attachment, 
he became a bitter satirist and vitu- 
perator of that lovelier portion of 
the creation. He was not, however, 
wholly lost to the great business of 
life, and the necessity for exertion for 
a short time roused him from the toe 
general apathy which had now be- 
come a characteristic of his nature. 

It is, perhaps, a very common- 
place remark, but there is a certain 


tendency in many persons to hug a 
misery until they doat upon it, who 
agree with the old ditty,— 


* There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 


And such a person, with such a ten- 
dency, was the short-lived hero of 
this little tale. 

On the settlement of his father’s 
affairs, Charles Fothergill found 
himself a solitary being actually en- 
cumbered with riches. We say en- 
cumbered, because, having no settled 
—_ or object in life, the attention 
1e was compelled to bestow on the 
settlement of his affairs was really a 
burden to him. The old and confi- 
dential friend of the family, who had 
for some years acted as Bie father’s 
general agent and accountant, one of 
those valuable members of society, a 
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- and honourable attorney, re- 
ieved him, it is true, from all the 
tedious minutiz of details. But Mr. 
Wingrove was too sternly an honest 
man to submit to the onus of an un- 
limited confidence. He was not sa- 
tisfied that his integrity was known 
and trusted, he would have every 
thing clearly stated and understood ; 
and thus the wealthy heir was in a 
manner forced to comprehend his 
own position and circumstances, and 
to wonder that his parent should 
have continued a life of toil to its 
very close when he possessed the 
means of retirement, with a splendid 
fortune to one of princely independ- 
ence. 

No persuasion, however, could in- 
duce him to submit beyond a few 
weeks to the labour of business, as 
he called it. An old housekeeper, 
who had been his foster-mother in 
infancy, his instructress in youth, and 
his attached friend through life, was 
the only person to whom he confided 
his intention to escape from London 
and seek tranquillity in retirement. 
This worthy old lady was descended 
from a good family in Wales, though 
the fortunes of her parents had 


fallen into decay soon after the pe- 
riod of her marriage with a young 
soldier of fortune, who shortly after 
died in the service of his country, 
leaving her with an infant daughter 


wholly unprovided for. It so hap- 
pened that the elder Fothergill was 
at the period on a visit to his wife’s 
relations, who was also of Welsh ex- 
traction, and having heard of the 
distresses of the family, became a li- 
beral purchaser of their small estate. 
It was, though small, a beautiful and 
picturesque one. He preferred it in 
after life, as a summer residence, to 
a far more extensive estate in Devon- 
shire and another in Gloucestershire ; 
and there finding the unfortunate 
widow in a state of destitution with 
her young daughter, his worthy wife, 
only a few months before her death, 
received them both into her esta- 
blishment, the widow Morgan, as 
the nurse of her own newly-born 
son, whom, from physical weakness, 
she was unable to rear, and the in- 
fant daughter, as an object of bene- 
volence. The children, after the 
death of Mrs. Fothergill, which fol- 
lowed almost immediately, grew to- 
gether under the attached eye of 
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Mrs. Morgan, and equally under her 
tuition. They loved and quarrelled 
as children of the same age are apt 
to do, but the affections of the foster- 
children extended not beyond the 
ages of adolescence. Winifred Mor- 
gan married a respectable farmer of 
good education and substantial means 
at the age of twenty-two, at which 
time the young Charles had forgotten 
there was such a being in the world, 
while absorbed in the gay dissipation 
and slender studies of Harrow, and 
preparing for the higher dignities of 
is promotion to Oxford. 

This small estate, however, the 
disappointed and gloomy man now 
fixed upon as his solitary retreat. 
His old nurse and foster-mother, 
whom he really loved as the only 
mother he had ever known, with a 
couple of attached male domestics, 
were all he carried with him into his 
retirement. All his father’s domes~- 
tics were liberally provided for un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Wingrove; 
and he once more bade adieu to the 
world to indulge in melancholy se- 
clusion the morbid feelings of a la- 
cerated heart. 

Years rolled on, as years will roll 
alike over our joys and sorrows. 
He lived the life of a hermit, and 
never permitted a female form to 
enter his gate, save and except the 
now venerable Mrs. Morgan, who 
was at once his housekeeper and his 
friend. But Mrs. Morgan, deeply 
attached as she was, had not for- 
gotten her old associations. Her 
daughter Winifred had produced 
many children, and the family con- 
nexion was naturally dear to the old 
lady’s heart. She had clandestinely 
sought, though she dared not re- 
ceive, her long absent daughter, and 
doated with a grandmother's love on 
her blooming offspring. Her eldest 
grandaughter, named Winifred af- 
ter herself, was the especial favourite 
of the old lady, and for once she vio- 
lated the strict rule of her obedience 
and integrity by receiving this fa- 
vourite child, then at the age of fif- 
teen, into her master’s house when 
he was reluctantly called to London 
on important affairs, which Mr. 
Wingrove assured him could not be 
arranged without his personal attend- 
ance. His absence was by himself 
expected to occupy a duration of six 
weeks, and the old lady, not less 
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tired of monotonous solitude than 
the estrangement from her family, 
without any great dereliction of duty, 
invited her granddaughter to enliven 
her existence during the absence of 
the master. She answered the sum- 
mons with avidity, and for more than 
a month charmed the old lady’s ex- 
istence by her sprightly talents and 
no less engaging simplicity. At this 
period, without the slightest notice 
or preparation, Mr. Fothergill re- 
turned. The simple circumstance of 
a tenant having witnessed the acci- 
dent of one of the wheels of his car- 
riage having broken about three 
miles from his residence, was the only 
notice received of his sudden and 
unexpected arrival. The grand- 
daughter Winifred was suddenl 
despatched ; but the horse on whic 
she was mounted with a trusty at- 
tendant, was more reluctant to quit 
his station than she was. He, in 
shert, rebelled, and when hoping to 
leave the avenue unseen and unde- 
tected, the pampered and rebellious 
horse threw her from her pilion, and 
by a parting kick, broke the larger 
bone of her leg, and compelled the 
agonised grandmother, who wit- 
nessed the scene, to reinstate her in 
the house, and send for the promptest 
surgical assistance. At the precise 
moment, as fortune ordained, arrived 
the surgeon and the master of the man- 
sion. He found the whole house in 
confusion, and, to shorten the story, 
he soon discovered the cause, for there 
was no falsehood in Mrs. Morgan, 
and his first remark brought forth 
an explicit confession of her little 
domestic sinning. Misanthropy, 
though it had twisted, had not anni- 
hilated, the better feelings of the 
man. He felt shocked that an ap- 

rehension of his severity should 

ave caused so fearful an accident, 
and instantly desired that every at- 
tention and assistance should be af- 
forded to the sufferer. This was 
done, of cour$e ; but his compunction 
did not end here. He valued, as she 
deserved to be valued, his venerable 
housekeeper, and felt, perhaps, at 
once flattered and reproved by the 
anxiety she had evinced to conceal 
her very natural deviation from his 
wishes, though that anxiety had ter- 
minated in so distressing a cata- 
strophe. 

Briefly, he, at last, visited and con- 
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soled the sufferer, assured her of a 
welcome to his house, and called her 
a little fool for having suffered her 
grandmother—who, on this solitary 
occasion, as he said, had proved a+ 

reater fool than herself—to scare. 
ae from his house, at the imminent 
risk of breaking her neck as well as 
her leg. 

The staid gentleman at forty-two 
became actually paternal as he gazed 
on the beautifal and simple child ; 
and, it is as true as strange, that a 
sudden feeling of recognition, as it 
were, flashed across his mind, and 
recalled the days of his own child- 
hood, when he kissed, and quarrelled, 
and romped, and shared his sweet- 
meats with what seemed to him the 
identical object before him. The 
little Winifred was, indeed, the very 
image of what her mother had been 
at the same age. It was not the sez, 
but the creature that roused his in- 
terest. It was, in brief, an incident 
in his life, which awakened feelings 
long dormant,—the feelings he had 
sedulously smothered, but had vainly 
endeavoured to extinguish—the feel- 
ings of human sympathy: 

At the bottom of Mr. Fothergill’s 
heart there was a great store of affec- 
tions which had been “ scotched, not 
killed,” and finding, at last, an object 
from whom he could never dream of 
danger, the long-sealed treasury of 
that heart was opened, and he be- 
stowed on the recovering and con- 
valescent child the garnered affections 
which had wanted only opportunity 
and a subject to call them into ani- 
mated existence. Before her com- 
plete recovery he had become so 
firmly attached to the interesting girl 
that he determined to adopt her, and 
soon began to seek for masters to 
improve her education, and cultivate 
a mind which he had already per- 
suaded himself was of no common 
order; nor, indeed, was it. The 
girl, no stranger to social and family 
endearment, was deeply touched by 
the kindness of a being whom she 
had been taught to shun and to 
dread ; and the artless expression of 
her gratitude and attachment fixed 
her more and more firmly in the 
heart of her friend and benefactor. 

Thus years rolled on, till she be- 
came a blooming and very lovely 
girl in her eighteenth year. It was 
at this critical period that, sitting on 
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the knee of her protector, and kissing 

him as affectionate daughters are 

wont to kiss an indulgent father, 

Mr. Fothergill, for the first time, 

became aware that he received these 

. tokens of a chaste and innocent affec- 
tion with. certain emotions which, 
however they might belong to a man, 
had no relation to the purer feelings 
of a father. At that moment he felt 
a blush upon his cheek, and instantly 
repulsed her,— gently and tenderly, 
indeed, but he repulsed her. 

The astonished and wounded girl 
retired to a sleepless night, which 
was devoted to all imaginable fancies 
in what possible way she had offended 
the being whom, of all others on 
earth, she had now learned to love. 

It so happened that, on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Wingrove made his ap- 
pearance on a visit of important bu- 
siness. ‘The quick eye of a man of 
the world, without prejudice to that 
character, sees more at a glance 
than inactive and unsuspecting ex- 
istence will discover in a course of 
years. Mr. Wingrove had heard 
accidentally of his client’s return to 

shire, and of the surprise that 
met him there. ‘This report had 
been confirmed by more than one of 
Mr. Fothergill’s unfrequent letters, 
and, at length, the result prepared 
for by a commission to transfer the 
sum of 10,0007. from his own stock 
to the name of Winifred Forrester, 
of ——, in the county of shire. 
A man, worth even half-a-million, 
rarely gives away 10,000/. in his life- 
time ; and this circumstance naturally 
set Mr. Wingrove's imagination to 
work, and had, in some degree, pre- 
pared him for the scene he was now 
destined to witness. 

Had he arrived only one day 
sooner he would have seen nothing 
beyond the every-day occurrence of 
a young and engaging female attend- 
ing with grateful and assiduous at- 
tention on a middle-aged benefactor. 
As it happened, he arrived from his 
long journey by the mail just at the 
moment when, selon T'usage, they 
were seated at breakfast. His first 
welcome over, the healthful old gen- 
tleman set to work with his break- 
fast with a vigorous appetite, and 
yet, while enjoying his “ creature 
comforts,” he discovered, by a glance 
occasionally directed to both parties, 
that there was embarrassment be- 
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tween them. This discovery was 
confirmed when she rose to leave the 
room, and cast a sort of inquiring or 
supplicating look at the misanthrope, 
who half averted his head, and, in a 
low voice, made answer to some in- 
quiry she had advanced. ‘The eyes 
of the worthy lawyer were suddenly 
turned towards her pale and anxious 
face, which, in an instant, was co- 
vered with blushes. Ile as quickly 
withdrew them, and noticed, as she 
left the room, that those of his host 
followed her with a look which would 
have satisfied the doubts of a much 
less observant person. The door 
was scarcely closed, ere he abruptly 
exclaimed,— 

“And so this lovely girl is the 
object on whom you have at last 
fixed your affections ?” 

“ My affections, Mr. Wingrove ?” 

“ Ay, sir, your affections; for 
you are over head and ears in leve 
with that girl, so sure as your name 
is Charles Fothergill !” 

It was now the turn for the old 
bachelor to blush, which he did be- 
youd any ordinary degree of ru- 
bicundity. He began to stammer a 
half-angry reply. 

“ Come, come,” interrupted the 
old man, “ there is no use in denying 
it; L suspected it before, and, now I 
see it, I see more still, and, perhaps, 
more than you do. ‘The poor girl is 
as much in love as you are,—and 
why not? You are not yet 100, and 
much more disproportioned unions 
occur every day. ‘Take my advice, 
marry her at once, ‘twill be a nine- 
days’ wonder, and there’s an end. 
Delay it, and her reputation will 
quickly suffer, not only in my 7 
nion, but in that of every one who 
sees you together, though they may 
have only just penetration enough 
to see through a pane of glass.” 

During this rather long and very 
curious address, Mr. Fothergill had 
time to collect his thdughts, and, 
after a few moment’s silence, thus 
replied,— 

“TI verily believe, my old friend, 
that you are right,—so far, at least, 
as concerns myself, though I made 
the discovery only last night; but, 
as to the dear child, you must be 
mistaken. She loves me as a father 
and protector, and nothing beyond 
that feeling, you may rest assured.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear friend; you 
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know nothing of the sex. Girls 
don’t stammer and blush because 
papas are a little out of humour with 
them. I tell you she loves you asa 
woman loves a man, and I will prove 
the fact before I am an hour older.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

* Will you allow me to try?” 

“ ] can trust to your judgment, as 
well as to your friendship: you 
will not make me ridiculous in her 
eyes, though I am half inclined to be 
80 in my own.” 

“Then to the trial av once, my 
business can well be arranged after- 
wards; let me see her directly, and 
alone.” 

“ You shall have your own way 
for I cannot endure suspense; only 
remember, that should you find your- 
self mistaken after having exposed 
my folly, I must never see her 
more.” 

“ Without committing or exposing 

you, as you call it, you shall see her 

in a quarter of an hour. But stop! 
Ts she aware of the liberal provision 
you have made for her ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Then leave the rest to me.” 

Mr. Fothergill now left the room, 
and summoned Mrs. Morgan to an- 
other. He told her that his friend 
Mr. Wingrove wished to speak pri- 
vately to her grandaughter, and re- 

uested she might wait upon him 
directly. 

As Winifred Forrester entered the 
breakfast-room the gallant old lawyer 
rose to receive her. “ Young lady,” 
said he, “I need not tell you that I 
am a very old man, but it may be as 
well to announce that I am a very 
blunt one, so sit down and hear what 
T have to say to you. My excellent 
friend and yours, Mr. Fothergill, has 
commissioned me to communicate a 
secret of which you are, perhaps, 
wholly unaware.” 

A long pause, during which the 
old gentleman surveyed the blushing 
girl with much admiration, and in- 
wardly exclaimed, “A noble crea- 
ture, by jingo !” 

“Well, young lady,” he resumed, 
“my worthy friend has taken it into 
his head that you have no business 
to continue longer under his roof as 
a sort of dependant. Nay, do not 
start; he has no intention to drive 
you out of it, but he has authorised 
me to acquaint you that you are no 
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longer to consider yourself in that 
light, as he has irrevocably settled on 
you 10,000/. stock in the 5 per cents, 
which will from henceforth entitle 
you to an income of 500/. per an- 
num.” 

“Oh, sir, impossible!” And the 
poor girl burst into an agony of 
tears. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Wingrove, 
“there is no need to be miserable 
about it. My commission does not 
end here. That business has been 
settled some months past, though you 
are not aware of it ; but I have some- 
thing more to say. Mr. Fothergill 
is of opinion (men will have their 
fancies, you know) that you are not 
only a very good girl, but much too 
pretty to live in the house of an old 
bachelor. In short, he thinks it is 
time you thought of a husband, and 
he has desired me to state that he has 
one in his eye for you.” 

“For me, sir! for me!” exclaimed 
the tortured girl. “1 would sooner 
die than be married to.any body ; and 
if my dear master’s noble and ge- 
nerous gifi—too noble and too ge- 
nerous —is bestowed with that con- 
dition, — without even consulting 
grandmamma, or any body, [ at once, 
and for ever, relinquish it.” 

* Pooh, pooh, child! you must be 
married some time or other ; why re- 
fuse the man your benefactor pro- 
poses to you?” 

“I do, sir, and 1 will, were he a 
prince — ay, and a prince even like 
my bountiful and indulgent master. 
I would rather die than marry any 
man I ever saw on the whole face of 
the earth !” 

“Come, come, that is going too 
far. Suppose, now, that your master, 
as you call him, should propose him- 
self to your acceptance, to be indeed 
your lord and master, what would 
you say to that ?” 

‘The simple girl threw her hand- 
kerchief over her head, and again 
burst into a hysterical flood of 
tears. 

“Come child,” said the lawyer, “I 
think I read your whole heart now, 
and will torment you no longer.” 
He then rose, pressed her hand, 
kissed it with respectful solemnity, 
and left the room. Returning in less 
than a minute with Mr. Fothergill, 
he joined their hands together and 
said, “ Thus, my dear friend, I fulfil 
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my promise, and wish you both a 
long life of happiness together.” 

Few words were uttered, for hearts 
understand each other without their 
aid, and the union was speedily ac- 
complished. 

But, alas! for poor human nature, 
it was a mésalliance after all. The 
habits of the old bachelor were in- 
veterate, and soon recurred; the 
affection of the tender girl was soon 
discovered to be nothing beyond de- 
voted gratitude, and that very grati- 
tude, when raised to an equality with 
its source, became a socal bur- 
den to her. He soon fell into his 
customary abstracted habits, and she 
into her old domestic humility. ‘The 
romance of love wasover, and, though 
none of the outward and visible signs 
of decay were to be noticed, a very 
close observer might remark that 
there was a certain consciousness of 
degradation on one side, and an al- 
most equal sense of sacrifice on the 
other; but the minutest scrutiny 
could never have discovered the 
slightest deviation from respectful 
attention on his part, or the absence 
of the most scrupulous devotion on 
hers. 

That no children blessed their 
union was a subject of sore mortifica- 
tion to the husband, and, on that ac- 
count, of equal annoyance to the wile. 

Thus seven years elapsed when 
Mr. Fothergill, ‘after a brief illness, 
was suddenly called to another world, 
aud left his wife with a splendid 
estate and more than ever personal 
beauty at the age of twenty-five, a 
truly mourning and no less enchant- 
ing widow. 

To the noble estate he bequeathed 
to her there was only onc restriction, 
and that was an ungenerous and 
fearful one. He bequeathed to her 
the bulk of his large fortune so long 
as she continued his widow. On the 
event of her second marriage the 
whole property was demised to a dis- 
tant and lest relation with 
whom he had never interchanged even 
the common courtesies of life, and in 
the event of that person's death with- 
out issue, to a godson, who will ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Now a restriction of this kind con- 
veys not only a painful suspicion 
(though never, selene intended to 
be conveyed), but, inflicted by an 
elderly man on a young woman, a 
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most unnatural and inhuman re- 
straint. We may fairly put it to 
every female reader (of sense and 
feeling, of course) whether such a 
clause in the will of a defunct hus- 
band would not rather set the mind 
a-gadding, while an unincumbered 
bequest would leave them free in 
appearance, but would ac‘velly bind 
certain fetters of affection round their 
hearts which would, in a great de- 
gree, at least, corroborate the inten- 
tion. 

Whether this view of the case be 
correct or not we shall not stop to 
argue, suffice it that the effect on the 
young widow proved, after a few 
months, to be a painful one, not that 
she had at that time any thoughts of 
a second marriage, but the restriction 
implied a doubt of her fidelity to her 
husband's memory, and placed her, in 
the eyes of the world, in a degraded 
and singular position. Such feelings 
and reflections having gradually 
found admittance to her mind, they 
recurred at intervals with increasing 
ferce and with shorter intermissions, 
until at length the casual reflection 
became a settled conviction, and she 
finally concluded by considering her- 
self an injured being. Her frequent 
intercourse on affairs of business with 
a gentleman not more than four or 
five years her senior—a man with a 
handsome person, a cultivated mind, 
and that easy yet respectful carriage 
towards the sex which is so peculiarly 
engaging in their eyes, had not, im- 
probably, some little share in the 
growth and establishment of the 
feelings we have described. Be this 
as it may, the feeling was now con- 
stantly present, and the gentleman 
very frequently. 

The agreeable person just alluded 
to was no other than ic youngest 
son of the late worthy Mr. Win- 
grove, of facetious memory. The 
elder son had selected the bar as his 
profession, of which he was already a 
distinguished member. The second 
had expressed a strong repugnance to 
the profession of the law, and through 
his father’s interest had gone out as a 
cadet to India. ‘I'wo sisters, both 
older than the present subject, 
Charles Wingrove a was indeed 
the godson of the late Mr. Fother- 
gill), were well and happily settled in 
marriage, and Charles Wingrove had 
adopted his father’s profession with 
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avidity, and had succeeded him only 
a few months before the period at 
which our little history has now ar- 
rived, when his most respectable pa- 
rent left the world at an honoured 
old age, and bequeathed him a small 
fortune, a valuable connexion of 
clients, and the honourable, though 
honorary duties of executor and trus- 
tee to the will of the late Mr. Fother- 
gill. Such was the man whose offi- 
cial claims introduced him toa fre- 
quent and at last constant intercourse 
with the lovely widow. Both par- 
ties were equally aware of the pro- 
hibitory bar to her marrying again 
whenever the subject crossed their 
minds. ‘The lady, therefore, admitted 
his friendship while she loved his 
society without fear of any sinister 
intention, and the gentleman gave 
full scope to bis admiration without 
ever dreaming of a warmer sentiment. 
A warmer sentiment, however, was 
gradually, and, in wonderful con- 
formity with the common, because 
irresistible, laws ofnature, engendered 
in the hearts of both, of which both 
were certainly equally unconscious ; 
until the greedy relative of the late 
legator, a man with many children, 
who had watched the young widow's 
movements with mercenary attention, 
mistaking the usual gossip of the 
neighbourhood for established truth, 
took the premature and unwarrant- 
able measure of applying to the lady 
herself, through his solicitor, to know 
at what period she intended to sur- 
render her estate in conformity with 
her late husband’s will, on her ap- 
proaching marriage with Mr. Charles 
Wingrove. 

This was an application calculated 
to startle the delicacy of a far less 
sensitive person than Mrs. Fother- 
gill. She had for some time begun 
to feel a certain shyness, in many 
cases amounting almost to the vulgar 
“ cut” in some of her most respect- 
able, and, perhaps, over-scrupulous 
friends. It had never occurred to her 
perfectly pure and innocent mind that 
the prohibitory clause in her late 
husband’s will rendered her great 
intimacy with any marriageable man 
a subject of suspicion, and, conse- 
quently, of scandal; but she had 
long felt that, surrounded by every 
luxury, and, indeed, splendour of life 
on which the world sets so high a 
value, she could not dream eyen of 
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a second marriage which was to carry 
her with the now paltry fortune of 
500/. per annum into a new alliance. 
We say she felt this, and the more 
strongly because more than four times 
the amount of that income was an- 
nually disbursed in active and well- 
regulated benevolence, and generous 
assistance to the poorer branches of 
her own family. To cut off the 
sources of such supplies in order to 
gratify any personal inclination 
would have appeared to her selfish 
and base, and the vulgar application 
to which we have alluded, while it 
brought forth abundant tears and 
self-reproach for what she, perhaps, 
justly deemed her unguarded con- 
duct, at the same time immovably 
clenched her determination to resist 
a passion which she now first ac- 
knowledged to herself, but had never 
even by implication admitted to any 
other person, and least of all to the 
object of it. 

After summoning all her fortitude 
to her aid, she seized the first op- 
portunity of placing the disgusting 
epistle in the hands of Mr. Charles 
Wingrove. 

His feelings on perusing this ex- 
traordinary document may be so 
easily conceived, that the attempt to 
describe them would be superfluous. 
IIe had not escaped some jocular al- 
lusions to his intimacy with the rich 
and beautiful widow from many of 
his intimate associates; but the idea 
of involving her in a matrimonial 
engagement at the sacrifice of her 
vast fortune had never entered his 
head, and far more remotely could 
he ever have imagined that, as her 
known trustee and acknowledged man 
of business, the slightest scandal could 
have arisen on their intimacy. 

Charles Wingrove was habitually 
a steady and collected man of busi- 
ness, one not easily surprised or 
“thrown aback ;” but on this occasion 
he found himself “ perplexed in the 
extreme.” The hesitation of a few 
minutes, however, decided him. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ this is a ma- 
lignant and cruel aspersion. - My life 
is, and shall be, devoted to your 
service; but I am not so miserably 
selfish as to ask you, could I flatter 
myself that you were so inclined, to 
surrender the noble means of your 
bountiful and generous heart to a 
union with a comparatively poor, 
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though attached friend. I must and 
will in future restrain my love of 
your society. My clerks can arrange 
all matters of business with you with- 
out my personal appearance, and I 
will hereafter abstain from an in- 
dulgence which has cost me the loss 
of my future peace, and endeavour 
to soothe my heart for the loss of 
happiness by the consciousness of 
having sacrificed it to a sense of right 
and duty.” 

“ You are, indeed,” replied the 
widow, “ the true and noble friend 
which my heart has long esteemed 
you; but, highly respecting as I do 
the world’s opinion, I will not consent 
to sucrifice your happiness and my 
own entirely to that chimera. That 
I ey value, nay, that I love you, 
Charles, it is no longer in my power 
to conceal; but that my love shall 
prove that of a sister to a brother 
shall be seen and proved before the 
whole assembled world. Resign your 
profession, become the sole manager 
and participator in my estates; become 
my auditor, steward, bailiff, or what 
you please ; but live near me, and let 
us still enjoy the society of each 
other. The censorious world, who 
are prying enough, will soon learn, 
I hope, the purity of our connexion ; 
the scurrilous I defy, and the Puri- 
tanical few I can afford to lose. 
While our actions are pure and our 
hearts attached, we may find ample 
happiness within, without reference 
to the external world. You appear 
surprised at my resolution, but your 
own generous conduct has originated 
and confirmed it.” 

“ Dear, and more than ever, be- 
loved lady!” replied the astonished 
lover, “ 1 will not suffer you to act 
under a delusion. Forgive me if I 
say that the woman to whom I have 
devoted my whole soul must, like 
Cesar’s wife, be above suspicion. 
You know not what you propose to 
entail upon yourself, and even as 
concerns my own character (a feather 
in the scale), though your acres 
were multiplied by thousands, Twould 
not, to possess them, subject to a 
single aspersion of a calumnious 
world the truly unimpeachable con- 
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duct of a being so pure and so vir- 
tuous as yourse rself!” 


** The lovely woman blush’d and turn'd 


aside, 
With half convinced and half offended 


pride.” 

At length she said, “ Let your 
better discretion guide us,” and, with 
some apparent coolness, they parted. 

Quiet reflection brought back to 
the widow every word that had been 
uttered by Charles Wingrove ; and 
the mental recapitulation, if she loved 
him before, brought on a feeling of 
almost adoration. 

The lover acted strictly up to his 
own advice ; all scandal subsided, and 
the persecuting “ heir presumptive” 
was heard of no more till many 
months after, when a paragraph in a 
Northamptonshire paper announced 
that Mr. Caleb Fothergill had broken 
his neck in a fox-hunt, and left “ his 
lady and seven children,” as it was 
feared, in no very affluent cireum- 
stances. 

By accident or design this paper 
was brought under the notice of the 
widow, who immediately inclosed it 
to Mr. Wingrove. ‘The intelligence 
was in itself important, as it an- 
nounced the final exit of a persecutor ; 
but, to the eye of the lawyer, it im- 
plied still more. The phrase was, 
* his lady,” and not “ his wife” or his 
“ widow,” which are the customary 
epithets on such occasions. He wrote 
otf instantly to a correspondent at 
Northampton, desiring every infor- 
mation respecting the fact and the 
equivocal phrase, and received by 
return of post, not only a confirma- 
tion of the fact of the death of the 
fox-hunter, but also the very im- 
portant intelligence that the seven 
children (poor. wretches!) were the 
illegitimate offspring of his adulter- 
ous connexion with a woman whom 
he had seduced from her husband 
some ten or twelve years before. 

Thus, on his almost immediate 
marriage with the blooming widow, 
Charles Wingrove, as the apparently 
remote legatee and godson of the late 
Mr. Fothergill, became at once the 
husband of his widow and the in- 
heritor of his property. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


Ir is impossible to contrast the 
present state of public affairs with 
what it was only four _ short 
years ago, without rendering, in the 
first place, our unfeigned thanks to 
that good Providence which has 
watched over and sustained us in our 
hour of need ; and offering, in the 
next, the tribute of our gratitude to 
the statesmen who have been, in God's 
hands, the instruments for carrying 
this country through a crisis scarcely 
less alarming than that which seemed 
toimpend during the agitation of the 
Reform-biil. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into 
office, commerce was stagnant, and 
the revenues of the state altogether 
inadequate to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of the pnblie service. ‘There 
was discontent, amounting to sedi- 
tion, in the manufacturing districts of 
England. ireland was moved from 
shore to shore by the agitation of the 
Repeal question ; our foreign rela- 
tions were in the most unsatisfactory 
state. The experiment of governing 
Canada by means of a united legisla- 
ture gave little promise of a suc- 
cessful result; and a breach with the 
United States on the subject of the 
North-eastern border seemed all but 
inevitable. Meanwhile our arms had 
suffered a terrible reverse in India; 
and the success which attended them 
under the walls of Acre served only 
to place us in a position of more than 
half-hostility towards France. Par- 
ties, too, were in the very height of 
their rivalry in the Legislature. A 
falling cabinet seemed willing to 
put the existence of the monarchy in 
hazard, rather than relinquish places 
whence the current of events was 
removing them; while, out of doors, 
their adherents were urging them 
continually to measures against which 
their better judgment revolted. Llow 
different is our position now! 

l’rom the seats of commerce and of 
trade, reports more and more cheer- 
ing come in daily. There is an 
excess upon the revenue over the 
expenditure to an amount unprece- 
dented in the memory of the present 
generation. Of the Chartists we hear 


nothing, either through the news- 
papers or otherwise; and the Repeal 
question is to all intents and purposes 
defunct. We are at peace with all 
the nations of Europe, and likely so 
tocontinue; and if in Asia and Ame- 
rica a few clouds still hang on the 
horizon, they are not sufficiently 
dense to obscure to any important 
degree the prospect of tranquillity in 
either quarter. Surely there is in 
all this ample cause of gratitude, both 
towards God and man; which can- 
not surely be better shewn than in 
the abandonment, on all sides, of 
party feeling and party prejudice, in 
order that both the Government and 
Legislature may apply, in a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and confidence, 
to the consideration of questions 
which must be taken up sooner or 
later, and which can never be so hap- 
pily dealt with as in times like the 
present, of freedom from foreign war 
and domestic embarrassment. 

And here, upon the threshold of a 
new session of parliament, let us tes- 
tify to the sincerity with which we 
offer this counsel, by doing justice to 
the late Government as far as regards 
their intentions in very many of the 
acts which, while they were in pro- 
gress, we did our best to resist. For 
if, at any time in the heat of argument, 
we have charged them with enter- 
taining designs hostile to the mo- 
narchy or destructive of the Esta- 
blished Church, we beg leave to 
retract such charge. ‘That many of 
their projects had a strong tendency 
that way, it would have been the 
height of absurdity to deny. Their 
great measure of all—the Reform of 
the House of Commons — was, both 
in its principle and in the manner of 
its accomplishment, as large a stride 
as ever was taken by statesmen of any 
age — from a monarchical to a demo- 
cratic form of government. If such 
a scheme had been concocted and car- 
ried out in any other country in the 
world, —if the influences which for 
a century and more controlled any 
other people under heaven had been 
so oily and abruptly revolu- 
tionised, no power on earth could 
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have saved the Constitution. But 
we do not, therefore, charge the late 
Government, now that the crisis is 
past, with deliberately proposing to 
merge the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the Aristocracy in the power of 
the people. They had a theory of 
their own which they were deter- 
mined to work out. They believed 
that the balance of the Constitution 
had given way; that the Lords had 
become too powerful for both the 
Crown and the Commons; and the 
only sure means of restoring the just 
equilibrium of the State which occur- 
red to them was to render the Lower 
Tlouse, as far as possible, independent 
of the Upper. Now they might be 
right, or they might be wrong, in 
theirtheory, but it would be the height 
of injustice, at this day, to assert that 
at any stage in the great struggle 
their views extended farther ; except, 
perhaps, in this respect, that they 
were prepared to peril Crown,Church, 
and the public peace, rather than leave 
their great purpose unaccomplished. 

It was the necessary result of the 
sort of contest upon which the Whigs 
thus entered to unite them in all 
their after-career with the most un- 
quiet spirits of the age. They had 
triumphed over the aristocracy by 
means of the mob; and the mob be- 
came henceforth, to a certain extent, 
their masters. It was not in the 
Houses of Commons and of Lords 
that the Reform-bill was carried. 
The men of Birmingham, the Poli- 
tical Union with Mr. Attwood at its 
head, proved far more effective in 
thrusting Schedule A down the 
throats of the borough-mongers in 
the Lower House than either Lord 
John Russell or Lord Palmerston. 
The final surrender of the Lords was 
much more owing to Lord Wharn- 
clifle’s personal fears, than to the 
eloquence of Lord Brougham, or Earl 
Grey’s reasoning. Both parties, of 
course, remembered this when the 
fight was over. A defeated aristo- 
cracy never forgives; a democracy, 
triumphant, is inexorable in its de- 
mands upon the leaders which it pro- 
fesses to follow. ‘This the Whigs 
learned to their cost, and to this, in 
a great degree, may be attributed al- 
most all the more flagrant of the 
blunders which by and by they com- 
mitted. Llow gladly would Earl Grey 
have stood still, if his party had per- 
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mitted it, immediately after the Re- 
form-bill was carried! Neither he 
nor his colleagues had at that time 
any community of feeling either with 
Irish agitators or English dema- 
gogues ; indeed no ministry ever went 
so far as this same reforming cabinet 
under Earl Grey to put down with a 
strong hand both the one and the 
other. Who that has arrived at the 
years of discretion can have for- 
gotten the memorable speech from 
the throne, which denounced Daniel 
O'Connell, almost by name, as an 
enemy to his country; or the mea- 
sures that were adopted to restore 
the majesty of the law in quarters 
where, a short time previously, 
breaches of the law were, to say the 
least, connived at? But what was the 
consequence ? ‘The aristocracy, with 
whom Earl Grey desired to reconcile 
himself, held aloof from him, as the 
principal cause of their recent humili- 
ation; and the high-minded though 
mistaken peer, unable to bend to cir- 
cumstances, withdrew shortly after- 
wards into private life, and left to his 
associates, for whom office had still 
charms, a more difficult game to play 
than ever. 

It is not fair to write or speak 
about statesmen, as if they were ex- 
empt from the common frailties of 
human nature. The best among 
them cannot help being swayed as 
much by personal feeling as by pub- 
lic principle ; and henee, when it came 
to be settled that there were but two 
courses before them—that either they 
must retire from office, and in doing 
so acknowledge themselves mistaken, 
or hold on and conduct the govern- 
ment the best way they could, we 
claim from Lord Melbourne and his 
friends a degree of virtue which is 
rarely to be met with among men, 
when we argue that they ought to 
have chosen the former alternative. 
Nor is this all. We question whether 
the country was ripe for a change 
either of men or of measures, at any 
period anterior to that which brought 
the present cabinet into office. That 
it might have been rendered so, by 
a different policy on the part of the 
Whigs, is just possible. But this is 
by no means certain; and, if it were, 
how was Lord Melbourne to give the 
impulse out of which a change of 
temper in the nation was to arise? 


Would the party which rejected the 
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overtures of Earl Grey, listen to 
similar overtures from him? Surely 
not. Lord Melbourne could not help 
himself. Jie was in the toils, and 
there was no escaping from them ; he 
was on the declivity of the hill, and 
to pull up was impossible. Indeed 
every day added to his difficulties, by 
removing from him, one by one, all 
those members of the party which at 
the outset had shed lustre over it. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Gra- 
ham seceded from the cabinet. Sir 
Francis Burdett abandoned the minis- 
terial benches. And thus, by degrees, 
the minister found himself ably 
seconded, no doubt, both in the Ca- 
binet and in the House — for there 
was no lack of talent among the 
party at any time — but deserted by 
all the old families which used in for- 
mer times to make the people's rights 
their watchword when in opposition, 
and their stalking-horse to power. 

A cabinet circumstanced as that of 
Lord Melbourne now was deserves 
more credit, perhaps, for saving the 
ship at all, than for allowing her to 
be carried amid shoals and breakers, 
through which it proved in the 
end that the pilot was incapable of 
steering her. The Lichfield-house 
compact wasa measure of self-defence. 
‘Lhe political existence of the cabinet 
absolutely depended upon it; and 
hence the true ground of marvel is, 
that the terms exacted by Mr. O’Con- 
nell were not much more stringent 
than they proved to be. To be sure, 
the Government had always this re- 
source in difficulty, that, as often as 
they should endeavour to protect 
the Constitution from their friends, 
their rivals — not their enemies — 
would support them ; and the history 
of the three years prior to the session 
of 1841 proves, that they did not 
scruple, on great occasions, to avail 
themselves of this support. But the 
proceeding had no tendency to pro- 
long their tenure of office. Their 
friends, the Movement, became im- 
patient. ‘Their rivals looked daily 
with a clearer eye towards Downing 
Street. The trade of the country 
fell off. Their foreign policy was not 
successful, their proceedings at home 
gave satisfaction to no one. Each 
new quarter shewed an increasing 
deficiency in the revenue, and all 
their stock of changes and chances 
in finance was exhausted. What 
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could they do? The Anti-Corn-law 
League threatened them with de- 
fection unless they repealed all taxes 
upon food, and undid their own 
work by putting sugar, the growth of 
countries where slavery continues, 
on an equality with the produce of 
our own free colonies. Meanwhile 
Dissenters were getting very impa- 
tient. The Church was not dises- 
tablished, as they had expected it to 
be; on the contrary, it scemed to 
have recruited its strength, winning 
back ministers themselves into the 
ranks of its defenders, for the cabinet 
would neither reintroduce the aban- 
doned appropriation-clause for Ire- 
land, nor consent to abolish church- 
rates, except on terms which their 
friends rejected. What was to be 
done? A sop was thrown to Dis- 
senters, in the shape of an Education- 
bill, which the Church defeated, and 
the minister withdrew ; and now, in 
a fit of despair, when all other re- 
sources had failed them, the cabinct 
took the fatal leap, by proposing the 
budget of three years ago. All that 
followed is a matter of recent history. 
‘The dissolution and its results; the en- 
trance ofa Conservative Government 
to office ; the new tariff, the income- 
tax, and the triumphant consequences 
of both ;—these things are of too re- 
cent occurrence to need any recapi- 
tulation here. The violence of the 
political earthquake appeared to 
have exhausted itself, and, with the 
ancient pilot at the helm, the ship of 
the Constitution held its way, till 
now she floats, or seems to float, once 
more in smooth water. 

If this outline of facts be correct, 
it follows that, cruelly as the Whigs 
may have mismanaged affairs, their 
errors were the result quite as much 
of irresistible necessity as of any 
purpose on their parts to undermine 
the great institutions of the country. 
High aristocrats themselves, they 
were, by the tenor of their policy, 
at the outset, cut off from the 
support of their own order, and 
driven to look for friends in circles 
which either do not understand or 
entirely overlook the uses of aristo- 
cratic institutions. And such friends 
as these would not be satisfied unless 
the bulwarks of aristocracy were cut 
away. They hated the Church, be- 
cause the Church teaches her child- 
ren not only to honour and obey the 
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queen, but “ to submit themselves to 
all their governors, and bear them- 
selves lowly and reverently towards 
their betters.” They, therefore, 
urged the Government to dissolve the 
connexion between the Church and 
the State, by expelling the bishops 
from the House of Lords, and con- 
fiscating the property of the inferior 
clergy. They abhorred the Corn- 
laws, because they entertained an 
opinion that they were the main 
props of the country gentleman's in- 
fluence in his own neighbourhood, 
and not indirectly connected with 
the political rights which the mem- 
bers of the House of Lords transmit 
to their children. They did not, 
therefore, cease to demand a repeal 
of these laws. In like manner, an 
unpaid magistracy, a self-electing 
corporation, the necessity of pay- 
ing rates and taxes ere men exer- 
cise the privilege of voting at par- 
liamentary elections, the law’s re- 
quirement that men who became 
candidates for seats in the Legislature 
shall have some property, some 
tangible stake in the country which 
they desire to govern—all these were 
checks and hinderances upon the free 
working of the spirit of democracy, 
which the ministers themselves were 
by no means anxious to remove, but 
for the removal of which their friends 
clamoured. Who can be surprised 
to find, that gentlemen, circum- 
stanced as they were, found the 
weight of office more than ordinarily 
grievous to them? Who is not 
rather inclined to acknowledge that, 
ruinous as their yieldings were, the 
proper ground for amazement is that 
they had not yielded more ? 

Well, the Whigs retired, not very 
creditably we admit, but with their 
usual show of courage, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel succeeded to something 
worse than an empty exchequer. He 
set himself at once to repair this great 
evil, and the worst enemies of his 
administration will hardly deny that 
perfect success has attended the 
whole of his endeavours. Each new 
quarter shews an increase upon the 
public revenue, not merely in as far 
as the income-tax has exceeded the 
utmost calculation that had been 
made of its amount, but through 
the customs, the excise, through 
every channel, in short, which 
is admitted to constitute the wrested 
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test of the prosperity of a na- 
tion. Nor, to do them justice, 
were the Whigs backward to afford 
him, in regard to this matter, the 
praise that was his due. In like 
manner, the faults of a former In- 
dian government are repaired; for 
whether we take part with Lord 
Ellenborough or against him—whe- 
ther we assert, with the Morning 
Herald, that since the days of Lord 
Wellesley there has been no such 
governor-general in India, or believe, 
with the Times and the Court of Di- 
rectors, that, while blundering upon 
triumphs, he was sowing the seed of 
difficulty and danger to come—the 
fact of our victories in Affghanistan, 
Scinde, and Gwallior, is past dispute ; 
while the peace with China, and the 
providing for our manufacturers a 
new market for their goods, are 
events of which it is impossible to 
calculate the beneficial consequences. 
And here, also, the friends of the 
late Government, while they endea- 
your, not unnaturally, to claim a 
portion of the praise to themselves, 
neither refuse their acknowledgments 
to the minister under whom the re- 
sults were brought about, nor deny 
their importance. ‘There has been 
no debate upon Indian questions worth 
referring to, no attempt on the part 
of the Opposition to bring the general 

licy of the cabinet into disrepute. 
For the differences of opinion that 
prevail concerning the justice of the 
Scinde and Gwallior campaigns, 
affect the characters of individuals 
much more than that of cabinets and 
governments. 

It appears, then, that on two of 
the most vital questions that have 
come before the House, since the ac- 
cession of the present Government to 
power, a remarkable unanimity of 
sentiment between them and their 
rivals has prevailed. On athird, the 
foreign policy of the Government, 
especially in its relations with France, 
there seemed at one time to be con- 
siderable contrariety. Nor can it be 
denied that our restless neighbours 
afforded ample ground for this. 
Their war with Morocco was, in 
itself, a troublesome proceeding ; and 
the mode of conducting it, by bom- 
barding the towns opposite to Gib- 
raltar, complicated the difficulty of 
our position considerably. Then 
came tidings of the occupation of 
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Tahiti, of the expulsion of Queen 
Pomare from the throne, and the 
arrest of Mr. Pritchard ; all of them 
events untoward in the extreme, of 
which it was impossible but that, in 
party warfare, good use should be 
made. Yet, even in reference to 
these things, it is due to the present 
Opposition to acknowledge,that what- 
ever they may have done or ad- 
vised out of doors among their 
dissenting adherents in Exeter Hall, 
their bearing in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons was both manly and 
candid. We wish that we could say 
as much in regard to their manner 
of dealing with the policy of the 
Government when labouring to 
put an end to Repeal agitation m 
Ireland ; but wecannot. ‘There was 
no moderation there, no pretence of 
a desire to forget past differences, in 
order that the general peace of the 
eountry might be secured; but a 
laboured effort to excite, in the most 
inflammable portion of the empire, 
a rooted aversion to the persons, 
much more than to the policy, of 
their rulers. We cannot speak of 
the debates upon the Clontarf affair, 
and the trial and conviction of the 
Repeal leaders, in terms sufficiently 
strong. At the same time, let due 
allowanee be made. Mr. O'Connell 
and the other heads of the Repeal 
movement had done much for the 
Whig cabinet in its hours of weak- 
ness. Whig statesmen, no longer 
in office, were bound to do some- 
thing for Mr. O'Connell and his 
friends, when the policy which they 
sanctioned, as a means of weakening 
their rivals, brought the authors of 
it into trouble. But all that is over 
now. ‘The conspirators are at large 
again, in obedience to one of the 
most extraordinary decisions that 
ever was pronounced in the House 
of Lords; yet the Repeal agitation 
is as completely put down as if the 
whole of the individuals convicted 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, at 
Dublin, had been conveyed from the 
place of their trial to a convict-ship, 
- transported beyond seas for 
ife. 

It was long a subject of boast among 
the adherents of the late govern- 
ment, that any attempt by the Tories 
to govern Ireland must fail. Sir 
Robert Peel's words, uttered in the 
excitement of a debate, were con< 
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tinually quoted against himself, and 
an impression was thereby made upon 
the Irish mind, that the return to 
power of the Tory leaders would be 
a sure prelude to the Irish people of 
all the wrongs that used to be inflicted 
on them during the palmiest days of 
Protestant ascendancy. How has 
the event realised this anticipation ? 
Orangemen, so far from being patted 
on the back, complain that they have 
become objects of aversion to the 
Government. The Church says — 
and perhaps justly—that she is neg- 
lected. ‘There is no longer a mono- 
poly of patronage in the great Pro- 
testant families ; but Protestants and 
Roman Catholics receive their just 
proportions of what the crown has to 
give, the latter being, in point of fact, 
the favourites; provided only they be 
properly qualified, on the score of 
loyalty, and fitness for office. Of 
course these facts tell: the people 
know them to be facts, and, from day 
to day, the results of such know- 
ledge are becoming more and more 
apparent. 

But it is not exclusively by in- 
direct means like these that Sir 
Robert Peel is gradually dissolving 
the prejudices of the Queen’s [rish 
subjects. ‘The more active measures 
which he has taken—few in number, 
but marvellously telling—have gone 
farther to pacify Ireland, and to take 
its inhabitants out of the hands of pro- 
fessional agitators, than all that has 
been done by all the prime ministers 
that have gone before him since the 
Union. By the vigour of his pro- 
ceedings in the matter of the Clontarf 
meeting, he has shewn that the laws 
are not to be violated with impunity ; 
that Mr. O’Connell’s challenges to the 
Government were the mere boastings 
of a coward and a bully; that no 
man, however popular, can be per- 
mitted to supersede, by any arrange- 
ments of his own, the power of a 
regular Government ; and that a con- 
test between mere numbers on the 
one hand, and moral right and disci- 
pline on the other, must end in the 
defeat of the former. Why has Mr. 
O'Connell declined to convoke any 
more—now that he is at large again 
—those monster meetings, which 
he persists in saying are neither 
illegal nor unconstitutional ? What 
has become of the council of three 
hundred, each armed with his 100/. 
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bank-note? Why are the Arbi- 
tration Courts permitted to fall into 
abeyance, and the whole Repeal ma- 
chinery—which it took so much time 
and labour to arrange—to grow 
rusty ? For this plain reason: that 
however he may seek to deceive 
others, Mr. O'Connell is not himself 
deceived. He has escaped once by a 
juggle or an accident: he has no 
desire whatever to find himself again 
a convicted conspirator against the 
peace of the country. But this is not 
all. What the Whigs were con- 
tinually promising — we verily be- 
lieve, desirous—to do, Sir Robert 
Peel has done; and done it too by a 
process which, though no thinking 
man, of any party, can object to it, 
the Liberals, if they be consistent, 
will be the most forward to approve 
and applaud. Vossibly they may 
argue, that the idea is rightly their 
own, and that the Tories have, as 
usual, stolen their thunder ; but that 
is of no consequence. We dety them 
to condemn, except at the sacrifice of 
all character for consistency and 
honest dealing. 

The great measure of last session 
was the Charitable Bequests Act for 
ireland. ‘There was something so 
bold about the arrangement; it was 
such a complete deviation from the 
beaten track of statesmanship, as 
statesmanship has held its course 
since the Revolution of 1688, that 
nobody could be surprised at the 
degree of suspicion with which many 
good men and loyal subjects re- 
garded it. For the first time since 
the expulsion of the house of Stuart, 
the Romish Church was recognised 
as a@ Church by the Legislature. It 
was no longer of the ministers and 
people of the Romish persuasion that 
the Act of Parliament spoke; but of 
the bishops and priests, of the clergy 
and laity, of the Church of Rome, or 
that branch of it which exists, and 
has for centuries existed, in that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ire- 
land. And the object of the enact- 
ment was, not to depress, or perse- 
cute, or annoy; but to raise that 
Church in the eyes of the world, and 
to place its hierarchy in a position of 
more perfect independence, both to- 
wards the civil government and the 
people. Do we blame the Govern- 
ment for this? Surely not. ‘he 
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Roman Catholic Church does exist 
in Ireland, and exercises pro- 
digious influence, too, whether we 
recognise its existence in our acts 
of parliament or not. Its areh- 
bishops and bishops are prelates 
in the Church of Christ ; no matter 
with what pertinacity we may refuse 
to address them by their titles. 
Lords and graces they are not; for 
a bishop is not a lord, unless a barony 
be attached to his see; nor an arch- 
bishop a duke, unless the sovereign 
so create him. But that Dr. Murra 
is an archbishop no man who is at all 
conversant with church matters will 
deny. We think, therefore, that in 
recognising the spiritual rank of the 
Romish hierarchy in Ireland, the 
Legislature has done a politic thing: 
for a perseveranee in refusing such 
recognition only placed our Pro- 
testant constitution in the wrong ; 
we were denying facts that were 
undeniable, and irritating a body 
of men whom we could not deprive 
of dignities that belong to them. 
Again, the act in question not only 
recognises the existence of the Romish 
Church in Ireland, but it provides 
for the gradual endowment of the 
parishes and sees, into which that 
Chureh is distributed, by enabling 
pious and wealthy individuals, either 
by bequests or deeds of gift, to make 
over whatever portion of their pro- 
perty they may choose for the main- 
tenance of their clergy, the building of 
glebe-houses, or any other purpose 
connected with the decent perform- 
ance of Divine worship, according to 
the rites and usages of the Church of 
Rome. Mborcover, it has done all 
this in a spirit so frank and conci- 
liating, that much more than common 
ingenuity was needed to throw over 
the arrangement, as far as the Ro- 
man Catholics are affected by it, the 
shadow of suspicion. In order that 
a class of men, peculiarly jealous of 
ower — which, let us admit the fact, 
been too often, and too much 
wielded to oppress them—might have 
no ground of fear or complaint what- 
ever, the Legislature has committed 
the guardianship of all property be- 
queathed or assigned for Roman 
Catholic uses to Roman Catholic 
trustees; while the Crown, with ex- 
cellent judgment, has nominated to 
the post three prelates, not more 
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eminent for their personal worth 
than for their devotion to the Church 
in which they are rulers. What 
could either the Legislature or the 
Government do more? ‘These are 
not times in which any religious 
bodies, not even the C hurches in con- 
nexion with the State, find it easy to 
procure grants of public money to 
aid them in their weakness; and 
therefore to have asked for some four 
or five millions, wherewith to endow 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land would have been madness. 
But the Government did what was 
better. They prevailed upon the 
Legislature to remove the stigma 
which has too long attached to the 
profession of the Romish faith ; and, 
modifying the Statute of Mort- 
maine, so as to favour the proceeding, 
they now invite the wealthier sons of 
the Church to imitate the liberality of 
their forefathers, and, by endowing 
their benefices, to raise the clergy, 
whom they affect to reverence, from 
the miserable state in which they 
now are of dependence on the yvolun- 
tary offerings of the poor. 

it is due to the heads of the Oppo- 
sition in both houses of parliament 
to acknowledge, that they gave their 
hearty support to the ministerial pro- 
position, when it was first brought 
forward. ‘The idea was so mani- 
festly wise and liberal, that to 
throw impediments in the way of its 
accomplishment would have con- 
victed them, not alone of faction, but 
of inconsistency. Indeed, the marvel 
is, that they themselves, while in 


office, did not devise some scheme of 


the sort. But how has it been met 
in Ireland? In the strangest way 
sible. ‘To a man, the Repealers 


nave declared against it. They try 
to write it down in their newspapers; 
they denounce it in their speeches ; 
they hold up to public execration the 
prelates who have consented to act 
as commissioners under the act. 
Why? Because they see that, after 

it shall have come fairly into opera- 
tion, the ground on which they have 
heretofore stood will be eut from be- 
neath their feet; for the heaviest 
grievance of which they complained 
—and for which there was some show 
of reason—is removed by it. ‘Their 
Church is recognised, and their clergy 
put in a fair way of becoming influ- 
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ential for good, if they be as anxious 
to preach peace and submission to the 
laws, as they have too often and too 
much inculcated the contrary. 

The direct result of the Charitable 
Bequests Act has certainly been to 
divert the attention of the Irish mind, 
in a great measure, from Repeal, and 
to fixit upona more harmless question. 
Meanwhile, another, and a no less 
remarkable bone of contention, has 
fallen among the party. The Prince- 
Cardinal's letter to the bishops and 
clergy of the Church in Ireland, re- 
quiring them, in the name of the 
Supreme Pontiff, to abstain from fur- 
ther interference in questions purely 
political, has struck dismay into the 
Repeal ranks. Mr. O'Connell is fu- 
rious. Ile first of all denies that the 
document is canonical, and when 
driven from this shift contends that 
it relates to matters in which his ho- 
liness has no business to interfere. 
Now, what a subterfuge is here! 
The Pope’s commands to his clergy 
are not to be obeyed, because they 
ineuleate the Christian duties of pa- 
tience and forbearance, the dedica- 
tion of the undivided powers of the 
priests to the work of the minis- 
try, and their disentanglement from 
worldly matters! all of which, by 
their ordination vows, they have so- 
lemnly renounced and abandoned. 
Surely a new light is thrown by all 
this, not only upon the nature of the 
movement by which Ireland has so 
long been shaken, but upon the 
course which it will be judicious for 
the Government of this country to 
pursue, in time coming, with refer- 
ence to that Church of which it has 
at length recognised the existence. 

The nature of the Pope’s epistle, 
as well as the manner of its recep- 
tion in Ireland, seem to prove two 
important facts :—first, that as far as 
regards his political influence, the 
Pope is a cipher; and, next, that if 
his holiness cherish any earnest wish 
at allin regard to political transac- 
tions, it is, ‘that the members of the 
Church over which he presides shall 
live in Ireland, not less than in other 
lands, peaceably, and as good sub- 
jects of the civil government. ‘The 
tenor of the epistle itself places the 
latter fact beyond dispute. It is a 
truly Christian and apostolical let- 
ter, composed in a meek spirit, and 
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expressed in language befitting a bi- 
shop of the Church of Christ. And 
how has it been received? With 
one loud howl of indignation. Not 
the laity alone, but the priests —-the 
agitating priests themselves— have 
declared that they esteem it as of no 
more value than so much waste 

per. Is not this very remarkable? 
Iere have we been, for more than a 
century and a half, guarding our- 
selves by acts of parliament against 
the interference of a foreign prelate 
in our domestic concerns; and, be- 
hold, the first time this formidable 
potentate does interfere, it is to in- 
culcate upon his clergy the duty of 
rood citizenship: and his clergy tell 
1im to his teeth, that they hold both 
him and his recommendations in con- 
tempt ! 

There is a good deal of mystery 
attached to this same apostolical 
epistle. Mr. O'Connell says that the 
present Government intrigued for and 
obtained it. Other authorities, as 
much to be relied on as he, give the 
credit of the arrangement to the late 
Government. Mr. O'Connell is mis- 
taken, of course. The positive de- 
nial of Lord Ileytesbury shews that 
in this, as in almost all his other 
peremptory assertions, Mr. O’Con- 
nell has asserted that to be true 
which is not true; but it does not, 
therefore, follow that the late Go- 
vernment are equally innocent. In- 
deed, as a measure of the kind would 
have undeniably fallen in with the 
general policy of the Whigs, in re- 
gard to Romanism and its professors, 
we are much disposed to lay it upon 
them, and to thank them for it, too. 
Tt has answered all the purposes which 
statesmen who had the welfare of 
the country at heart could desire. 
Somewhat irregular, we acknow- 
ledge it to be—that is, assuming 
always that Mr. Petre was commis- 
sioned by some one or another to 
conduct the business: but the irre- 
gularity may well be forgotten in 
the success which has attended it, 
and in the opening which it seems 
to present for future proceedings. 
The Legislature has acknowledged 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land; and, now that the Act of 
Settlement has been virtually re- 
pealed, we cannot see any objection to 
availing ourselves of a concordat, or 
any other arrangement which the 
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Pope may make with us, for quieting 
the Roman Catholic clergy in reland. 
If the present Government should b 
chance propose such a thing, will 
either the great Tory party or the 
Opposition resist it? We do not an- 
ticipate that they will; for, after 
all, the object sought for is the 

acification and good government of 
reland, of which the foundations 
have been laid in the Charitable Be- 
quests Act, and which a few more 
judicious commands from the Vati- 
can, such as that which now engross- 
es the attention of the Repealers, 
will perfect,—unless, indeed, the Irish 
priests prefer their work as agitators 
to their duty as ministers of the 
Church of Rome, and render them- 
selves, in so doing, obnoxious both to 
the spiritual censures of the Pope, 
and to the temporal punishments 
which the law will, in this case, be 
both able and willing to inflict upon 
them. 

It appears then to us that the ge- 
neral policy of the present Govern- 
ment has been, up to this moment, so 
liberal, and at the same time so suc- 
cessful, thata fitting battle-ground be- 
tween them and their predecessors in 
office is absolutely wanting. They 
may be taunted with truckling too 
much to France. Perhaps they were 
rather more delicate than their rivals, 
under similar circumstances, would 
have been, in fighting the battle of 
Queen Pomare and Mr. Pritchard: 
but let us not forget that peace is 
well purchased at the cost of a little 
forbearance, and that a great coun- 
try like this can afford to be mode- 
rate in the amount of reparation 
which it exacts for even greater in- 
juries. Perhaps, too, the old stor 
of Mr. O’Connell’s incarceration will 
be taken up. But we defy the most 
prejudiced Whig to make much of a 
matter, of which the issues shew 
that nothing could have been sought 
for, throughout, except the vindica- 
tion of the law’s majesty. The Con- 
servatives have aiaiie to com- 
plain of—their rivals nothing ; for 
the protégé of the latter escaped, 
through the virtual suspension by 
the House of Lords, at the entreaty 
of a leading member of the cabinet, of 
its highest prerogative. Except, how- 
ever, about these two points, we really 
cannot see how a party struggle is to 
be got up. Will Mr. Baring ask 
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questions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? They will be easily an- 
swered by a reference to the condi- 
tion of the treasury. Will Mr. Glad- 
stone be catechised on the subject of 
trade or commerce? He will refer 
the querist to the Chambers of Com- 
merce at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow. Is Lord Palmerston to 
take the lead? By all means. Lord 
Aberdeen will inform him that the 
e of the world is secure ; and the 
ritish flag respected wherever it is 
unfurled. So, also, with regard to 
the colonial policy of the present Go- 
vernment, this much, at Icast, is to 
be said for it, that, though not fault- 
less, though very far from faultless, 
it is to the full as perfect as it used 
to be under the management, cither 
of Lord Normanby or Lord John 
Russell. In a word, while we con- 
gratulate the cabinet on the very fa- 
vourable circumstances under which 
they are about to meet the two houses 
of Parliament a few days hence, 
we are not less ready to offer to the 
statesmen in opposition the express- 
ion of our gladness, that they, also, 
are exempt from many causes of an- 
noyances, and that, having little to find 
fault with in regard to things past, 
they will be more at leisure to de- 
vote their attention to the arrange- 
ment of wise measures for the fu- 
ture. And here we must use the 
freedom of reminding both sides of 
the House that there is ample work 
cut out for them. ‘The general state 
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of the country demands their gravest 
attention. We have too much wealth, 
as well as too much poverty, in the 
land: and the one and the other 
stand in too close a juxtaposition. 
Our union workhouses must be look- 
ed to, as well as our palaces; our 
peasantry cared for not less than our 
princes. The Church, also, is out of 
tune; Parliament must interfere, and 
compel harmony where at present 
there is discord. These, with many 
other points, on which we have not now 
time to touch, will furnish our legis- 
lators, both on the right and on the 
left, with ample subjects of consider- 
ation. And we earnestly trust that, 
in this season of profound peace, 
when the nation is prosperous, in 
the common acceptation of the term 
prosperity; when the most irrit- 
able portion of it is in a fair way of 
subsiding into quict ; when rail- 
roads, pope's letters, and charitable 
bequests acts, are casting both Repeal 
and Federalism into tle shade—when 
the sound of wheels, and cogs, and 
steam-engines, by land and sca, has 
put to silence all talk about the Peo- 
ple’s Charter, that the people's re- 
presentatives will give up their time 
and care, to ameliorate the condition 
of the more helpless of their con- 
stituents, and so win for themsclyes 
a good name, and an easy return at 
the next general election, by the 
same process whereby they establish 
the queen’s throne in the hearts and 
affections of her loyal subjects. 
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